





























Interview with a War Correspondent 


If my editor could see me now, he'd 
write a sweet caption to this scene: 
FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT 
LOAFS WHILE BATTLES RAGE. 


Listen ... now that you're home, 
you're entitled to forget the head- 
lines and deadlines for a while. 


That's just it...amyone who has 
seen the war can't forget it. I know 
people here at home have done a lot 
to help win the war, but if they'd 
felt the war for even a minute, 
they'd do even more. 


Like what, Jim? 


Well, they'd dig down deep and 
buy that extra War Bond. They'd 
donate blood to the Red Cross reg- 
ularly. They'd help keep prices 
down by buying only what they 


really need. They'd Aunt for that 
mighty important war job. They'd 
...oh, well, I didn’t mean to gripe. 


I guess a lot of us are inclined to get 
a little tired of the war. If we'd sac- 
rifice more, we'd appreciate more 
keenly the pleasures we still have. 


You can say that again! I know I’/l 
never take enjoyment like this for 
granted any more—a swim in clean 
water ...a few quiet, unhurried 
moments ...a fine highball. 


This Kinsey és smooth, isn’t it? Nice 
and mellow ...a grand drink. 


: Sure is. You know, I don’t think the 


boys begrudge good living to us at 
home. But they'd like to feel that 
everybody is giving that extra ounce 
of effort. 


BILL: Well, here’s hoping everybody puts 


in that extra effort . . . so the boys 
can get home sooner and enjoy the 
good things they've missed. 


JIM: [ll drink to that! 


the unhurried 


secu y? 


Blended with “know-how’’ since 1892 


Blended Whiskey * 86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits *« Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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| sure HE CAN GO, 
AND IN SAFETY TOO, 
"S WEARING A 





This little life-preserver, swim jacket is just the safety device you 
have been looking for to help you give that youngster of yours 
the time of his life — going fishing and boating with Dad. 


Stay-A-Float is made of the same buoyant, puncture-proof 
material (Kapok) used in the thousands of life jackets we have 
produced, and are still producing, to protect our fighting fo~- 


Patented features make it easy and safe for children to wear — 
they ride on water like ducks, with Stay-A-Float. 


cmenaanan There’s a Ta-pat-co Life Jacket for you, too. The No. 10-A 
Sportster shown on this page is especially designed for fishing, 
boating, and active water sports. It’s as easy and comfortable to 
wea~ 2s a topcoat. Flexible construction gives you complete free- 

dom of body movement without binding—and most 
important of all: it gives you safety when you need it. 


Ta-pat-co Life Jackets, Sleeping Bags, and other out- 
door sports equipment will be ready for you when 
our war job is finished. Watch for them at your 
sporting goods, department, and marine stores. 


Insist on Ta-pat-co — the life-save equipment that 





never lets you down. 








THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 

















PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED "FLEW-GER) 


A GREAT NAME IN 


TACKLE 


Backed with 
Si ’< = 


weal 


Countless models of fishing 
reels have been tested and 
studied in Pflueger labora- 
tories since 1864. Only a 
selected number were 
approved for manufacture 
under the name “Pflueger.” 
These are the Pflueger 
Reels today in popular use 
all over America. 

When Pflueger’s post war 
reels are offered in dealers’ 
stores, you can be sure 

that their construction will 
be backed with more than 
the latest standards in engi- 
neering. Pflueger’s 81 years 
of making fishing tackle is 
a great background of 
experience for the produc- 
tion of tackle that gives 
the best enjoyment of 
fishing. The construction 
of good fishing tackle 
demands “know-how” 
gained from experience. 





; The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Since 1864— Over 81 
Years Making Fishing Tackle 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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EXPERIENCE 


The sure hand of experience shows up in every drop 


of Old Grand-Dad. Here a careful selection of ripe grains 
is combined with masterly handling at the still and long 
storing away in staunch oak until flavor and mellowness 
reach their peak. The sum total is as rare an old bour- 
bon as a man ever sniffed or sipped. Head your next 


list of guests with the Head of the Bourbon Family. 


(HEH GoRAIN 10) 7 Mead of the 
Bottled in Bond—100 Proof—4 Years Old Courbon Family 


NATIONAL PISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NE W YORK 
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Reconnaissance Flyers 


Wear RAY-BANS.... 


Plotting the course of their mapping flight 
over Japanese-held islands, these marine 
aerial photographers wear sun glasses to pro- 
tect their eyes against burning Pacific sun- 
light. Letters from hundreds of such flyers tell 
the men and women of Bausch & Lomb how 
vital Ray-Ban Sun Glasses are to their flying 
safety. In use on every fighting front today, 
genuine Ray-Ban lenses and frames scientifi- 
cally shut out glare-producing rays, yield 
sharp, clear, comfortable vision in brightest 
sun. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 
2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
4 Pp 
¥, 
w. 
\ 


» 


Lo 
IN WAR © 
7700143 





All Ray-Ban Sun Glass 
production is allocated 
to military use, 












BAUSCH & LOMB IS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS, SPOTTING 


SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES AND A COMPLETE 


LINE OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 





LIST PRICE $8969 
KLEIN'S BARGAIN PRICE 


*5925 


The H. & R. Reising has passed every severe 

test under service conditions. Patterned after “e Sida ton 
famed Reising .45 Col. sub- machine gun used 
by Marine paratroops, but has even greater 
eccuracy range ond sight redivs. Simple to ff 
operate. ideal fer police as well os ’ 
hunters. 
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For deer, bear, and ‘other big game hunt- | 
ing. 400 yd. effective range. 12-shot 
magazine. Air cooled. Walnut stock, ad- 
justable peep sights. Side ejection with 
manually operated bolt for cocking. Park- 
erized finish prevents rust and glare. Wt. 
only 7 Ibs., 404" carbine length. Send 
check or money-oiJer for $59.95 (or $12 
deposit for C.O.D.'s). Express charges 
collected on delivery. Additional 12-shot 
magazines, $2 each. 










amen 


VAVIL KG 
Spore odd 





Famous For Guns Since 1885 





Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


EORGE GOR 

DON, who 
writes about “Low 
Water—Big Trout,’ 
in this issue, was 
born in 1897 in the 
place made famous 
by the Bridge, the 
Tree, and the Dodg- 
ers — Brooklyn, N 
Y. He served in the 
Navy in the first 
World War, then 
returned to Cornel! 
University from which he was graduated 
in 1920. 

Gordon went to California shortly 
after his college days, and there in the 
course of two years of logging engineer 
ing and setting chokers on _ bull-pins 
logs he managed to find time to take 
up trout fishing. He’s been doing it ever 
since. 

He fished trout when he returned to 
the East and worked on the Westchester: 
County Parkways of New York State, 
and he did it when his duties took him 
to Maine. Gordon was happy there! He 
left reluctantly to work in Washington 
and only went because he got an attract- 
ive pay increase. He lives in Virginia 
now and though he thoroughly enjoys 
the trout streams there, he sighs oc 
casionally for the fishing up north. 

Now a government landscape architect, 
Gordon’s assignments take him to all 
sections of the United States and he 
gets in as much trout fishing as possible. 
His philosophy: “It would be swell to 
earn your living on a trout stream!” 





HEN the Army 

censor read the 
story “Allied Duck 
Detail,” which ap- 
pears in this issue, 
he not only passed 
it for publication, 
but added the com- 
ment, “a darn swell 
yarn!” To this opin- 
ion we heartily sub- 
scribe. The author, 
Capt. Bob B. Brown, 
is a native of Mich- 
igan, and an experienced fisherman and 
hunter. His story describes mallard 
hunting in Morocco while he was on 
furlough from his rugged duties as a 
tank officer. 

Brown rates fly fishing for bass as 
his No. 1 sport, with jump-shooting 
ducks a close second. His prewar jaunts 
afield were financed largely by his earn- 
ings as a writer. 

It was always Brown’s dream to have 
a complete photographic record of his 
trips. With this in mind, he trained his 
wife as a photographer and she quickly 
became expert. This arrangement was 
short-lived, however, for soon the lady 
herself took up sport in a big way. This 
gave the captain an ideal fishing and 
hunting partner but left a vacancy in 
the picture department. 

Sports and photos will have to wait, 
though, for at the moment Brown is 
believed to have a date in the Pacific 
to help shove the Rising Sun down. 
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Just the thing for you fishermen ‘on fur- 
lough’—to renew your zest for the job 


ahead. Try your luck in these famous 
lakes—plenty of fighting fish waiting to 
give you and your tackle a workout! 
Modern log cabins, right at the lakes. Or 


if you prefer, stay at the New Hotel 
Tadoussac only miles away. Boats, 
guides, extra tackle healthy “‘hay- 


fever-free air.” 
Season June to September 
Write for folder, rates to F. G. Brown, Resident 


"TADOUSSAC ™ 


Tadoussac, Province of 
Quebec, Canada 

A Division of Canada Steamship Lines 
CAMP 

First 


Connecticut 
Lake 


Mer. 











Pittsburg 


N. H. 


OTTER 


Unexcelled, Diversified Trout and Salmon Fishing! 


From Ice-out to October 1, Camp Otter offers you the 
best full-season fishing in the East. Squaretail, Lake 
trout, Salmon, Rainbow and Brown--all are here, 
abundantly! Log Cabins with electric lights. fireplaces, 
hot and cold running water and showers. Outlying 
Camps, competent guides. full equipment. Bring the 
entire family—recreation facilities to suit every mem- 
ber. High altitude. Best of home-cooked food. Write or 
wire for rates, folder, and complete information 

MR. and MRS. ERNEST L. BELL, Proprietors 
PITTSBURG, (Phone 23-3) NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE 


On the west arm of Lake Nipissing 
FISHING NOW AT ITS VERY BEST! 
A camp secluded and quiet. Easily reached 
by rail or auto. First class accommodations 
at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Main 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoes 





available. For further information, Write 
MISS LILLIAN L. CAMERON 
MONETVILLE, Northern Ontario, CANADA 















MP LAKE GEORGE. 
CAM ON STATE OWNED 


ISLANDS, FREE. 
Complete outfits rented, consisting 








of canoe, tent, cots. kitchen uten- 
sils, axe, grate, etc.. enough for 
a party of tw6—$35. for two weeks. 


Send far fold a 
CRAIG-WALKER CO, Soitor.t2ncing 








PLAN YOUR POST-WAR VACATION NOW 





Lake of the Woods District 


The vacation season is not yet over. Muskies, 
bass, wall-eyed pike, trout, are still in the 
lake for the fisherman who has not yet tried 
his luck on the most beautiful body of wate) 
(teeming with big game-fish) on the North 
American continent. No district more restful 
for ragged nerves and the building up of one’s 


health for the coming winter, Make prepara- 
tions now for fall hunting. Deer, moose, bear 
wildfowl and upland game birds. 


Write for full information regarding this 
ideal vacation region. Ask for pamphlet B. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS TOURIST BUREAU 


Kenora Ontario, Canada 


ofa ONTARIO’S— 
| = ey 


Lake Of The Woods 

{ee =~ — CALLING 
Fishing awaits You and 
Black Bass for your fly- 





a 


Your Rod! 


Famous 


Small Mouth rod 


Muskies, G. N. Pike. Walleyes, for your cast 
ing-rod American plan Fully equipped 
housekeeping cottages. Lodge. Dining hall. 


Guides. Write or wire for reservations 


ROY A. SHELTON, BAY LODGE CAMPS 
_Kenora, (Lake Of The Woods) Ont. Canada 


THOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Remotely located on Lake of the Woods. 
Off the beaten trails, but easy to reach! 
Spring Bear Hunting and Lake Trout Fishing 
Muskies—Bass—Walleyes—G. N. Pike 
Moose — Deer —Bear— Ducks 
Main Lodge, Individual cabins, Inside running water 
facilities. Electricity. Choice food. American plan 
only. Folder and complete information on request 


Kenora (Lake of the Woods) Ont., Can. 
~{ Ferguson 
Ee CAMP CANUCK 


superb fishing with bi 

hunting! BI INDFOLD LAKE AND LAKE OF THI 

YOUR BEST RET MOOSE DEER UPLAND GAME 

TROUT BI ACK BASS mat = ge iY ae Amer 

ican plan only ng ‘ " person 

deposit quired ‘ Guide -¢ canue reserva 
tlons early Ww f 


_— by yack and GRACE FERGUSON 
Box 1 Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


ASH RAPIDS CAMP 


MUSKIES, BASS, WALLEYES, G. N. PIKE, LAKE 
TROUT! MOOSE, DEER, BEAR AND DUCKS! 
Secluded location. Maine Lodge and Cabins 
ning water facilities, electricity. Finest 
American Plan only For folder and completer 
information, write or wir 
DES STONE, P. O. Box 90 
Kenora, (Lake Of The Woods) Ont., Canada 


North Star Camp4.... 


At The 














ombine 





= game 
Woods 


run- 


foods. 


End Of The Road, and the b good 
hunting and fishing 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR 
MUSKIES—TROUT—WALLEYVES—NORTHERN PIKE 

Complete Outfitting 

For further 

Walter E. Booi, 
QUIBELL 


eginning of 


Housekeeping Cabins 
information Write or Wire 


Mer. North Star Camps 
ONTARIO CANADA 


“Off the Beaten Trail in the Canadian Wilderness’’ 


Six POINT LODGE 


A delightfull it ed camp on Silent Lake, Separate 
sleepir eabins Clean. sereened, heated. Maid service. Wil 
derness charm vithout its hardships. Leading fishermen rec 
ognize this spot ne of the est bass waters in Ontario 
Safe bathir Canoe iil, explore, Bountiful table. Finest 
home-cooked for re exsetables =— milk crean 
Our ow: ‘ Elevat 14100 feet plan. Folder. 
Motor to door, L. B ‘Qreens. Room isos, "220 E. 42nd St., 
_N.Y.C.—AFTER JUNE Ist PAUDASH, ‘ONT., CANADA. 
NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘“s.5:,2°"" ™ 
District 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 
250 sq. miles 


The best 


CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 


camping-canoeing trip q 
combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose 
dee . > . 
trout fly-fishing, Lake Trout. Very eer, Bear, Partridge 
good for moose and bear and all Ducks, Geese, Comfort 
kinds of wild birds New area able cabins. Competent 
real virgin country just opened 


special guides, 
References, descriptive folder c or Wire 


J. Leonce Hamel & Son, Proprietors 


Something very 
m request, Write 








am ROBERVAL, Province of Quebec, CANADA 





_ PENNSYLVANIA'S RIVERS 
ARE PICTURESQUE! 


P “ay . ; 
ennsylvania’s mighty rivers and 
smaller streams have been high- 
| ways for civilization. Their names 
sing the story of history ... trade 
. beauty...the Allegheny, the 
Monongahela, the Susquehanna, 
the Brandywine, the Delaware, the 
Schuylkill, the Juniata, the Beaver, 
the Clarion, the Lehigh and others. 


small towns... 
quiet villages...gigantic industrial 
plants ... fertile farms are located 
along them. Large areas are pre- 
served especially for relaxation 
and recreation. Hotels, cabins and 
camping sites dot river scenes that 
will stir you with their beauty. 
Networks of railroads and high- 
ways follow them, taking the 
place of the Indian trails of long, 
long ago. 


Great cities... 


Pennsylvania has 264 square 
miles of waters that flow through 
mountains and valleys. You will 
want to see them when peace comes, 


For information about your postwar 
vacation write to the Dept. of Come 
merce, Harrisburg, Dept. O-34., 


(Be acai 
PENNSYLVANI AC 




















Pennsylvania Department of Commerce oes 
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84 PROOF 


Definitely a brandy for those who know 


and insist upon the best. From choicest 
San Joaquin Valley grapes, Croix Royale 
Brandy is made with painstaking care 
and precise knowledge by that best of old- 
world methods—the Port Still. The result 


is a brandy, rich, mellow, and velvety 


smooth a favorite of Americans 
who formerly bought only imports. 
Send for free rec Ipe booklet. 


Address Dept. G 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


WAR BONDS COME FIRST, ALWAYSI 





Made by 
Old- W ‘orld 
‘Pot Stil 

Method 


BRANDY 





| ployes at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y.., 


All Over the Map 


WITH 


P. A. PARSONS 


DDITIES. Farmers in Cape Fear 
C) County, N. C., have been losing 
dogs and pigs. Casts of footprints 
of two animals identified by Harry Davis, 
curator of state museum, as those of male 


and female panther, believed to be cause 


HMM! THAT AIN'T 
NO ALLEY CAT! 






of disappearances. First such animals 
known to be in the state since 1900 ...A 
tume prairie chicken frequents Main 
Street, Wood Lake, Neb. Has been award- 
ed citizenship, all residents unite in pro- 
tecting him. Playful, friendly bird... Fe- 
male muskie, tagged by State Conserva- 
tion Department 15 years ago at an esti- 
mated age of five years, and now 49% in. 
long, is netted almost yearly by state em- 
and 
Known as “Minnie 
has yielded 


stripped of her eggs. 
Methusaleh.” In her lifetime 








an estimated total of 735,000 eggs to the 


cause of better fishing. 

Pests. Pennsylvania Game Commission 
slaps bounty of $4 on the overabundant 
red fox. Reddie now joins the gray fox, 
weasel, great horned owl, goshawk 
bountied by the state—as an undesirable 
citizen ... Br’er Possum no longer pro- 
tected by a close season in Michigan. 
Critter invaded state from the South in 
1900, is now recognized as something of 
a nuisance. 

Birds. New moniker for 
Unlimited in national contest for new 
name for this bird, settles on “whitebill.” 
It’s believed that under this alias more 
sportsmen will consider this abundant 
member of the rail family an edible game 
bird . California Division of Fish 4 


coot. 


Ducks 


Game declares the only way to get better 


duck shooting in the state is through a 
planting program; believes that if many 
thousands of acres of valley lands de- 
voted to duck shooting are given over to 
production of duck foods, shooting 
would be improved, damage to agricul- 
tural crops diminished ... Farmer sur- 
veys in codperation with Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department, show pheasant 
population of 2% to $3 millions in state, 
an average of 13 pheasants to each 100 
acres of land. Same inventory method in 
South Dakota shows pheasant population 
of more than 16 million birds for that 
state. 

Fish. U. 8. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
stocking waters controlled by Veterans’ 
Administration and War and Navy De- 
partments to provide angling for con- 
valescent service men. Trout, bass, pan- 
fish are planted. Healing effects of an- 
gling thus are recognized. 

Fast growers. One-inch trout, planted 
in Cataract Creek, Havasupai Canyon, 
Ariz., one year ago, are now 1 ft. long. 
Ideal water temperature, fine food sup- 
ply, mede this phenomenal growth pos- 
sible. 

Maine By mid-May, 


biggies. Long 
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| bring—to game areas 


all | i 


| game has fur or feathers 


| total Victory—soon. 


GAME comes B-I-G 
IN CANADA 


Whether your favorite 

















you'll find wildlife in 
Canadaat its plentiful best. 
Moose, deer, bear, birds 
and other game abound— 
trophies to test the skill 
and quicken the pulse of 
any sportsman. Plan now 
for the trip that Peace will 


served byCanadian Pacific. 
Work now to help bring 











‘ ist Age 
A Ss Y mMOUR Gener al 

. oO. E Tour nt 
n dian F acific Railwoy ’ Montreal, Conode 
Ca a | 














then that long-planned 
trip to OREGON... 


Plan now on a Victory 
Vacation in Oregon! 
The recreation land of 
your dreams, a wonderland of 





mountains, forest and sea. All out- 
doors will be your playground, 
cool, green and inviting. 

Mail coupon today. 


Buy Bonds TODAY so that TOMORROW you may drive 


QrEGON ighwayd 


COC0000000 CO00000900 0000000000 000 
OREGON STATE HIGEWAY COMMISSION 
Travel Dept. Room 419, em, Oregon 
Please send me yauagtree illustrated booklet 
on Oregon. 


@ . 


Name Z 





Address ~~ 





City 7 State 
























“Then come with me 

‘Inside the Rim of 
Adventure’ Speaking 
as a guide who knows, 
you'll find the kind of 
fishing you've dreamed 
of ... ‘way up here in 
Northern Manitoba, far 
from civilization . . lure- 
hungry Arctic Grayling, Speckled Trout, Lake 
Trout, Pickerel (Wall-eyes), Northern Pike. . . 


all real scrappers waiting to test your skill."’ 


Start plar ning now tor 5 r after-the-war ithon on 
Manitoba Write f tive fist f ' 
other interes ti asia 


MANITOBA 


THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
DEPT. OF MINES AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


108 Parliament Buildings Winnipeg, Canada 





DON'T GET STUNG! 
uss STUN’, 


INSECT REPELLENT ~* 


STUN, the amazing new In- 
sect Repellent, is guaranteed 
to protect you from mosqui- 
toes, sand flies, gnats and other 














insects. Just rub on. Non- 
Toxic—safe to use on any @ 
part of body. Non-greasy, will tm Meee 
not stain finest fabrics. ren ll 
Get STUN at your drug- || AT YouR 


store—if he is temporarily out | } | 

send direct 47c for large bottle. | DRUG 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your STORE 
money back. Send today to oR 















There's no Sew way than the American 
way. Let's keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps _ regularly. 





Here's a Knife that meets rigid government specifications 

@ High Carbon Steel blade is parkerized to prevent glare. 

& Combat sharp double-edged point. 

@ Genuine Leather Handle. 

@ Overall size 11'4,’"—Blade measures 6', 

@ Genuine Saddle Leather Sheath, sturdily stitched and riv- 
eted, fastens to your belt, loss-preventing handle guard. 

Order your Commando Knife today! 

SEND NO MONEY —Pay postman $5.95 plus postage or 

send check or M.O. NOW and we pay postage. Satisfac- 

tien or your money back in 10 days. 


eco. 225 W. 34th St. New York 1, N.Y 






STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EAKN- 
INGS. 36 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All _ text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—‘‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 56-OD, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Lake, Me., had yielded nine landlock 
salmon of 10 lb. or more each. Biggest 
was killed by Dr. W. H. Lawrence—it 
tipped the scales at 15 lb. 2 oz. Two other 


salmon, each exceeding 13 Ib., were 
among the nine. First fresh-run Atlantic 
salmon caught in the Pine Tree State so 


| far this season was an 18-pounder taken 


from the Narraguagus River by Harry 
Smith, Cherryfield, Me. 
New Michigan law bans automatic, 


semi-automatic, or auto-loading firearms 
larger than .22 caliber for hunting if they 
are capable of holding more than six 
Shells at one time in barrel and magazine 


combined, Slide, bolt, and lever-action 
firearms are not affected, even though 
holding more than six shots ... Federal 


figures show total of 15,308,264 hunting 
and fishing licenses issued in the various 
states during year ending June 30, 1944. 
Fishing licenses totaled 7,825,206, hunting 
licenses 7,483,058, a drop in total of about 
5 percent as compared with the previous 
12 months, 


tS THis Tap 
NECESSARY? 






Canada Ups Gas Ration 
PORTSMEN driving 


into Canada this 

senson will be allowed more gasoline 
in that country than for the last four 
years. On crossing the border they will 
be given the usual four gas coupons, but 
each coupon now will permit purchase of 
four of the Canadian imperial gallons, 
instead of three as formerly. Thus the 
touring range will be increased by one 
third. Five imperial gallons are equal 
to six United States gallons. 


The Boardman River 


ICHIGAN’S Boardman River, famous 


for its brown trout, is about 40 miles 
long, traversing a beautiful camping 
country, and its many little tributaries 


contain some nice trout. The North Fork 
of this river rises in northern Kalkaska 
County. You can reach it by going to 
Kalkaska. From there to where it joins 
the South Fork, and then on down the 
main river from the Brown Bridge dam 
to the Keystone dam, you'll find a lot of 
good fishing water. 

The caddis-fly hatch usually comes in 
the middle of May, and the fly fisherman 
can then expect fine sport.—C. Winn 
Jackson. 


Minnesota Wilderness 


OR A REAL fishing trip, go to Sawbill 

Lake, in the Superior National Forest, 
Cook County, Minn. This is a wilderness 
country, with lakes so numerous that you 
can fish several in one day and be back 
to your headquarters in time for dinner. 

It would be difficult to beat the fishing 
for Northern Pike and wall-eyes in Saw- 
bill Lake itself, with the Northerns going 
up to 18 lb. A hike of 1% miles takes you 
to another lake with plenty of black bass. 

To get there, go from Duluth to Tofte, 
then up the Sawbill Trail. There are good 
accommodations at Sawbill Lake.—W. A. 
Hance. 
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Kill the mateh! 


It is so easy to forget—to toss 


away the used match which 
may have a live spark— 
enough to start a forest fire. 
Break the match. Stamp it 
under foot until you are sure 
it is dead. When you break 
camp, pour water over the fire 
bed even if you think there 


is nothing left but ashes. 


When you go camping, 
be fully prepared for safety, 
comfort and convenience. 


Supplyi ing 


equipment eit accessories has 


the clothing, 


been our work —and pleas- 


ure— for many generations. 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 FircH Co. 

Von LENGERKE 
& @NnTOINE 


9 NORTH WABASH AVB., CHICAGO 2, ELL, 


ww 


N.Y. 











Outdoor Living Going Soft? 


To the Editor UCH has been writ- 
Outdoor Life: ten about the ad- 

vanced types of equip- 
ment which will be available to sports- 


men after the war—walkie-talkie radio, 
airplanes, and what not. I can’t under- 
stand why any real sportsmen would 
vant to use these things 


I have always believed that hunting, 
fishing, and camping should be a rugged 
sort of life, away from all the comforts 
and luxuries of home. However, if all 
the talked-about equipment comes into 
use, life in the open will be something 
on the order of a Sunday-school picnic. 

The airplane, I am convinced, would 


mean extermination of large and small 
game unless its use is rigidly controlled. 
nearly 


With this mode of travel every 





place in the world will be accessible 
and big-game hunting will degenerate 
to something not much better than 
target shooting 

While many people seem to enjoy the 
slaughter of animals, I am sure that 
all real sportsmen cherish the outdoors 
for itself. And these sportsmen will see 
to it, I hope, that the encroachments of 
the modern age will not destroy the 
rugged manner of living so many of us 
love.—-Philip Fesenmeyer, Riceville, Ia. 


A Letter You Published 


LETTER you pub- 
lished recently 
-from W. Schucht, of 
gave me a feeling of 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
disgust. 

Schucht advocated a camera instead 
of a gun. Now I have had my share of 
good hunting and I have taken many 
feet of wildlife pictures in the big woods 
Both pursuits have their good points 
and both require skill 

However, I can’t understand how a 
man who evidently considers himself 
a sportsman can employ the terms he 
used with reference to his fellows. I 
have some mighty good friends who, 
if the truth be spoken, could be des- 
cribed as bald, overstuffed, wheezy, yes 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


and even egotistical. But they are real 
sportsmen and gentlemen, any one of 
whom, I'll wager, could lose Schucht in 





five minutes—as a 
I'd enjoy handling the 
M. Allen, A. U. S. 


a cedar 
matter 
job myself. 


swamp in 


of fact 
Arthur 


A Farmer Speaks Up 


To the Editor AVING read your 
Outdoor Life: recent articles on 
farmland game, per- 


mit me to relate a few of my personal 
experiences which certainly do not en- 
courage a farmer to make his property 
available to hunters. 

A large portion of my land supports 
only grass and brush and so provides 
ideal cover for pheasants, prairie chick- 
ens, and partridges. Hunters used to 
come to my farm in the fall in large 
numbers and at first I was glad to let 
them enjoy hunting privileges. A _ suc- 
cession of incidents however, caused me 
to revise my attitude until finally I had 
to post No Hunting signs. Some of the 
things that happened were almost in- 
credible! 

For example, one morning while we 
were at breakfast some rattlebrain put 
a charge of .shot through our kitchen 
window. When questioned, he gave the 
brilliant excuse that he did not see the 
house. He offered to pay for the window, 


but having no money with him, prom- 
ised to mail it. That was the last I 
heard from him. 

On another occasion a hunter killed 


The large hole 
that the 


one of my young steers. 
through the carcass indicated 


animal had been shot at very close 
range. 
There was another episode that still 


makes me shudder at the out-and-out 
lack of sportsmanship of some hunters. 
One day I found three gunners beside 
one of my chicken runs enjoying a 
hearty laugh. In the process of shoot- 
ing two pheasants—one of them a hen, 
incidentally—they had also killed 11 of 
my chickens. That’s what they thought 
was so funny! 

I have experienced many similar 
abuses, but the incident that forced me 
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once and for all to close my lands t 
hunters was the killing of Scotty, ou: 
faithful dog. I found out that he had 
been shot because he had fought with 
a visiting shooter’s dog! 

The No Hunting signs went up the 
next morning. 

Ninety percent of the hunters ar 
truly fine sportsmen and gentlemen, but 
the rest of them will incur only the en 
mity of the farmer instead of his friend 
ship, unless they change their ways. 
H. W. Sutherland, Calgary, Alberta, Can 


Blue Eyes the Secret? 


To the Editor EFERRING to the 
Outdoor Life: letter from Allen J 

Clary about the eye 
of fish glowing red in artificial light 
I believe I’ve found a simple explana 
tion of this. 

I have a Siamese kitten whose eye 
also glow red in artificial light. Whe 
I first noticed this I was surprised and 
curious. I finally hit upon the fact that 
the red glow was caused because the 
kitten’s eyes are light blue rather thar 
gold, hazel, or green. Inquiring of 
friend who has a number of cats wit} 
blue eyes, I was told that he had ob 
served the same condition. 

Now then, do Clary’s fish have blue 
eyes? If this is not the explanation 
I would welcome information from some- 
one who really knows the answer to this 
fish story. — Mrs. G. Z. Wollam, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Shed Deer Antlers 


HE question that 

comes up so ofte: 
about what becomes of 
all the antlers shed by deer is easily an 
swered. I’ve done a lot of deer hunting 
in my 68 years, and I’ve done a lot of ob 
serving too. Granted that some shed ant 
lers are eaten up by rodents, most of 
them simply become covered up by forest 
litter. Antlers blend in with dead leaves 
grass, and branches and are hard to see 
but they can be found if one really looks 
for them—I found seven one bright Sun 
day morning. 

I’ve come across many white-tail and 
mule-deer antlers that had been shed the 


To the Editor 
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season before; and I'll wager that right 
now I could take you to a spot in the 
woods where I placed two white-tail ant 
lers last November, and that they'll still 
be there—R. B. Campbell, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Dead Elephants 


HE author of OvrT- 

poor LIFe’s interest- 
ing story, “Where do 
They Die?” mentioned that the elephant 
because of its huge size, would have a 
hard time hiding away when it came 
time to die. 

I've been stationed in 
for more than a year and have seen 
many animals in their natural haunts 
that most see only in a zoo. Twice I have 
come across elephants that died a natu- 
ral death. In both cases, apparently, 
they made no effort to conceal them- 
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selves. An interpreter told me the ivory 
tusks and other teeth had been removed 
by the natives, who use the teeth in 
making handles for their long, thin 
knives, or dahs. Some of them also braid 





the elephant’s coarse hair around their 
legs to keep the evil spirits away. They 
will take the trunk and feet to eat if 
they come upon the elephant shortly 
after its death, but generally the big 
carcass is left to decay.—Cpl. Harry Mc- 
Mullen, A. U. 8. 


Hunting by Plane 


ECENTLY you pub- 

lished a letter writ- 
ten by two Army lieu- 
tenants who derided the idea that there 
is any danger of planes ever being used 
for illegal hunting. These officers said 
that civil air regulations prohibit flying 
an airplane at less than 500 ft. above 
the ground, and so pilots, even though 
armed, couldn’t produce a high mor- 
tality rate on game. 
In answer, I'd like to quote an item 
from Charles City, Iowa, which appeared 
in the Pawtucket Times, Pawtucket, 
B:. 2: 
“Ray Henry, airport operator, has a 
sideline that comes under the general 
heading of business and pleasure. Since 
he obtained a permit for low flying a 
couple of months ago, Henry and his 
gunner’ have killed 115 foxes. He gets 
$1 bounty for each fox killed, and $6 for 
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each pelt. His best bag was 11 in 2% 
hours.” - 
That letter apparently explodes the 


theory that civil air regulations forbid 
the practice of low flying.—Dan Costi- 
gan, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Anti-arms Agitation Futile 


EFLECTING upon 
the agitation by 
some people for anti- 
firearm laws, which has been the sub- 
ject of controversy for many years, and 
having in mind certain provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, I 
am at a loss to understand why this is- 
sue wasn’t settled long ago, once and for 
all. 

From Article 2, Bill of Rights: “A well 
regulated Militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear Arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

From Article 6 of the Constitution: 
‘This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in 
Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the 
Authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme Law of the Land; and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any thing in the Constitution 
x Laws of any State to the Contrary 
iotwithstanding.” 

Don't the two provisions boil down 
to this conclusion—the people shall not 
e prevented in any way from keeping 
ind carrying arms, and all judges are 
bliged to uphold this right regardless 
if any state laws? 

Then why all the arguments?—R. S. 
Wendell, Watertown, N. Y. 
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Don’t Blame the Caliber 


To the Editor LY AVING spent my 
Outdoor Life: life outdoors, as- 
sociating with men 
having “cut my teeth 
on a rifle barrel,” so to speak; and being 
at present a member of the Oregon 
State Police, in the department of fish 
and game enforcement, I'd like to sound 
off a bit on the old question of what 
caliber rifle is best. 

Many gun experts and _ sportsmen 
claim that rifles such as the .30/06, .270, 
or .348 are the only ones to use on a 
bull elk or buck deer at a certain dis- 
tance, and that the .30/30 is too small— 
and they quote ballistics to substantiate 
their point. 

However, ballistics don’t always hold 
up when you make a check on hunters 
and their kills. I have seen deer killed 
cleanly at 250 yd. with one shot from a 
.30/06, and again from a .25/35 carbine, 
and many a time I’ve seen the same 
thing happen with the .348, .30/06, and 
.270. On the other hand I’ve known of 
elk to be shot through and through with 
the .30/06 and the .30/30, then get away 
to die where the hunter could not find 
them. 

I maintain 


who know guns; 


that all standard-caliber 
rifles have proven their worth many 
times, and that none of them can be 
classified as absolutely no good. Many 
experienced sportsmen use nothing but 
the .30/30 carbine, and they get what 
they go after. They know they can’t 
shoot at every animal they see at any 
distance and be sure of a kill. This does 
not mean that a man should go after 
deer and elk with a .22 rimfire; it does 
mean that if a man will use a good rifle 





of any popular caliber—and a little com- 
mon sense—he can kill big game. 
Never belittle another man’s gun. It 
may not look good alongside yours; he 
may not know how much velocity the 
old gun packs, or how far the bullet will 
drift in a four-mile wind; but I'll bet he 
can bring in as big a buck as you do, 
and have just as much fun doing it. 
Eldred L. Wright, Newport, Oreg. 


About the Game Crisis 


To the Editor OUR recent article, 
Outdoor Life: “Crisis in American 


Big Game,” was most 
timely and interesting, and your cam- 


paign for the conservation of wildlife 
should have the wholehearted support 
of all sportsmen. Every lover of the out- 
doors should take a personal and defi- 
nite part in helping to put your program 


across. In my opinion, small game 
should be given full consideration in 
all future conservation plans. 


As you state, there will be more fisher- 
men and hunters after the war than 
ever before in history. It is obvious that 
unless the present system of game con- 
servation is widely expanded, we sports- 
men may have to hang up our fishing 
rods and firearms in the dangerously 
near future! 

If we really get behind 
we'll be able to tell our 
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your plan, 
grandchildren 


how plentiful the game is, rather than 
how abundant it used to be in the good 
old days. 

I am doing all I can and am asking my 
sportsmen friends to help also. 

Here’s wishing you complete success 
for your campaign—-may your efforts 
receive the full support they deserve!— 


A. K. Matlock, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Calls Noodling Illegal 
To the Editor ROBABLY you 


Outdoor Life haven't weighed the 
serious implications of 
the letter headed “Noodling Again,” 
written by J. L. Griswell, of Chicago, IIL, 
which you published recently. 

Griswell, in his advice on the subject 
of noodling catfish, failed to mention the 
fact that most states outlaw this prac- 
tice. As a matter of fact I remember 
watching two men get a three-pound 
catfish by this method—and their fun 
cost them $61 in penalties, or about 
$20 a pound! 

The so-called art of noodling, tickling, 
cooning, or whatever you choose to 
name it, means the taking of channel, 
blue, and mud catfish while the pro- 
creative or spawning urge is upon them. 
It consists, as has been fully explained, 
of groping under ledges, rocks, logs, and 
even in hollow logs at a time when the 


fish could hardly be driven from their 
nests. At no other time can this des- 
tructive practice be successful. 


Hence, noodling is comparable to snag- 


ging bass off their nests—and it has 
the same sporting possibilities as tak- 
ing an old setting hen off her nest to 


put in the pot 

I believe catfish have a definite place 
in our fish-conservation program. They 
offer excellent sporting possibilities and 
often are taken on plugs, spinners, and 


even flies. Their food value is unsur- 
passed. Given a chance, catfish will hold 
their own with the best of them. 


It might be well to pass this informa- 
tion along to the gentry who may have 


acquired a desire to try noodling—also 
it might be well to think twice before 
publishing letters which advocate a 


practice which would mean the destruc- 
tion of thousands of potentially valuable 
fish.—C. F. Sipe, Lowisville, Ky. 


Whopping Big Ducks! 
LETTER from Lt. 
David Zinkoff, 

which you _ published 

in a recent issue of OuTpoorR Lirg, stated 


Editor 
Life: 


To the 
Outdoor 








Ice- 


hunting in 
land killed two wild ducks that weighed 
22 Ib. and 24 lb. respectively. What kind 


that two enlisted men 


of ducks were these?—Robert T. Ervin, 


Mobile, Ala. 


Editor’s Note: Darned big ducks, we'd 
say; so big in fact that we ought to 
have made a Tall but Short out of that 
letter! Lt. Zinkoff undoubtedly hit the 
wrong keys on his typewriter when he 
tried to set down the weight of those 
ducks, but that excuse us of 
course for not noted and cor- 
rected his error 


doesn't 
having 
Sorry! 








THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE/ 
ERIENCE 


. DEALERSHIPS: If you are interested in selling and SERVIC- 
eo ING Johnson Outboard Motors after the war, write us now 





—no matter what your location may be. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Rd., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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GRAHAME 


HE several thousand letters a month being received 

by the General Land Office and other government 
agencies in Washington from service men who are 
interested in ‘taking up” public land are among the 
many indications that millions of the Americans now wear- 
ing uniforms are going to come back to civilian life de- 
termined to spend outdoors every day that they possibly 
can. Many of these men were enthusiastic sportsmen before 
the war; many others of them have acquired an abiding love 
for hunting, fishing, and outdoor living while serving in the 
armed forces, and they yearn for postwar days afield. 
These G.I. letter writers fall into two groups whose ob- 
jectives and prob- 
lems are sharply 
different. The 
larger group is 
composed of men 
who intend to earn 
their livings at 
their prewar oc- 
cupations. Many 
of them know 
that they will 
have to work in- 
doors and live in 
cities, but all of 
them expect to 
have a_ certain 
amount of leisure 
in postwar years, 
and they intend 
to enjoy it out- 
doors. Most of 
them are sports- 
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men, and their problem is to find vacation and week-end cabin 
or camp sites in accessible districts which offer satisfactory 


fishing and hunting. Most of the letter writers with such 
plans for the future ask about the five-acre tracts of public 
land in various parts of the country—many of them in ex- 
cellent fishing and hunting districts—-which may be leased 
from the federal government at a nominal rental, and usually 
with the prospect of eventual low-cost purchase. 

The smaller group is composed of men who want to work 
as well as play outdoors. They are thinking of tackling the 
rugged job of homesteading—of getting a 160-acre tract of 
land free from the government and earning its ownership by 
cultivating it and proving that they can make a living out of 
it. Other members of this group want to know about the 
prospects of getting irrigated land in one of the great re- 
claimed areas of the West—-a venture which requires more 
capital and more farming experience than homesteading does, 
but which usually offers a greater chance of success. 

Veterans of this war who take up public land for either 
profit or pleasure will be following an example set by their 
fellow soldiers of every other war we have fought. The 
frontier was pushed steadily westward for more than 100 
years, but it always moved fastest just after a war. 

Land bounties were given Washington’s men as a reward 
for their services in the Revolution, and many of them were 
among the thousands who early in the 1800's flatboated it 
down the Ohio and flooded through the gaps in the Southern 
mountains to settle what now is the Middle West. In 1865 
Abraham Lincoln, who himself had been awarded a tract of 
land in Illinois for his services as a militiaman in the Black 
Hawk War, signed the first homesteading law. This measure 
encouraged thousands of Civil War veterans to trek westward 
and played an important part in the settling of the prairie 
region, which until then had been called contemptuously the 
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Great Americau 
Desert. ‘“Civiliza- 
tion” had caught 
up with our last 
frontier — except 
Alaska — a quar- 
ter century be- 
fore the veterans 
of the first World 
War came home, 
but that didn’t 
keep several thou- 
sand of them from 
locating and de- 
veloping desirable 
public land in var- 
ious parts of the 
West. 

In the ‘‘old 
days’’— before 
about 1900—it 
was so easy to 
get free land and 
so hard to make a 
living on it that 
unsuccessful homesteaders used to grouch bitterly that Uncle 
Sam gave a man a quarter section, bet him that he would 
starve to death on it, and nearly always won the bet. 

Today the government’s attitude toward public land is 
greatly changed. Instead of its being regarded as something 
which should be disposed of as rapidly as possible, it is 
valued as a natural resource which should be put to the high- 
est possible use under either private or public ownership. 
The General Land Office, and other agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, are ready to assist any veteran, or any 
other qualified citizen, to obtain a tract of it—but only if he 
is going to use it for a worth-while purpose, and only after it 
has been classified as suitable for that purpose. 

In accordance with this principle of putting the remaining 
public land in the continental United States to its best use, 
more than 130 million acres of it in ten Western states have 
been included in grazing districts administered by the U. S. 
Grazing Service. While this land has not been withdrawn 
from homesteading, it is available for that purpose only if an 
applicant for a particular 160-acre tract can convince the 
General Land Office that it would be more valuable for farm- 
ing than it is for grazing. In practically all cases this is im- 
possible, because if the land were suitable for homesteading it 
probably would have been taken up years ago, and because all 
our public grazing lands are being used to their full capacity 
by 22,000 permit-holding cattle and sheep owners. The public 
interest would be best served not by transferring these graz- 
ing lands to private ownership, but by continuing them in 
their present use and also by managing them so as to make 
them grow the large and badly needed 
annual crops of big game and game 
birds which they are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Not included in grazing districts there 
now are 37% million acres of vacant 
public land-—-our last land frontier in 
the continental United States—-which 
after being classified as suitable for 
homesteading or certain other purposes 
may be claimed in 160-acre quarter sec- 
tions, or leased’ in five-acre tracts. Al- 
though this remaining public domain 
is located in twenty-five states, nine 
tenths of it is desert, semi-desert, and 
mountain land in Nevada, California, 
Arizona, Wyoming, and Utah. Very lit- 
tle of it anywhere is suitable for agri- 
culture, but much of it is in fine fishing 
and hunting country which sometimes is 
within reasonable week-end driving dis- 
tance of large population centers. In 
addition to the states already mentioned, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Oregon, 
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¥yashington, Arkansas, and both Dakotas, have sizable area 
of vacant public land, and there are much smaller, an 
usually widely scattered, acreages in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Michigan, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Nebraska, and Okla 


homa. 
acres each. 


Kansas and 


Missouri have only a few hundre 


The old frontier method of claiming a piece of public lan 
was to move onto it, put up a shack, start digging, and hop: 


that things would come out all right. 
formalities which must be gone through. 
unnecessarily troublesome, but their purpose is t 


seem 


Today there are 
These sometime 


safeguard the would-be settler against his own enthusias! 


and inexperience. 


Uncle Sam wants to be certain that tl 


land taken up is suitable for the purpose which the home 
steader has in mind, so that the latter will have a reasonable 
chance of success and will be spared wasting his efforts in 
improving land which already has been claimed by some- 


one else. 


Many novice free-land seekers have an idea that they can 
sit down comfortably at home, select a piece of land out o 
a catalogue, and put in a claim for it in mail-order fashion 


They can’t. 


There is no general catalogue which lists 


available public land, and there are no maps of states or 


counties which 
show the location 
of such land. Each 
District Land Of- 
fice keeps records 
ef the location, 
but not of the 
type, of the va- 
cant public land 
within its juris- 
diction, and these 
records may be 
consulted in _ its 
office. Arizona, 
California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, 
North and South 





Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming each have 


one or more District Land Offices. 


Information about the 


location of vacant public land in other states must be ob- 
tained from the General Land Office in Washington. 

There is another reason why the land seeker can’t do his 
ordering by mail. The government insists that every appli- 
cant for a piece of public land must have seen it with his 
own eyes, and each application for land must be accompanied 
by a sworn statement that the applicant has inspected that 
particular land and is personally familiar with it. 

After the would-be homesteader has selected the land he 


wants he must apply for the right to settle on it. 


If this 
“right of entry” is granted, he must 
move onto the land within six months 
build a habitable dwelling, and—unless 
he is a veteran—live on the land for at 
least seven months a year for thre: 
years. The second year he must culti- 
vate at least one sixteenth of his acre- 
age, and the third year at least one 
eighth. After he has fulfilled all thes: 
requirements, the land becomes his. 
Many service men have a mistaken 
impression that certain public lands 
have been set aside for the veterans of 
the present war. This is not so. How- 
ever, veterans of any of our wars aré 
given advantages over other citizens in 
obtaining public land. The most im- 
portant of them is that up to two years 
of service in the armed forces in time 
of war is credited toward the three- 
year-residence requirement. This makes 
it possible for a veteran who has served 
for two years to obtain title to a home- 
stead after he has lived on it for only 
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The government hasn't even surveyed some of 
the land in these Western states; the black 
creas indicate the percentage in each case. 
Naturally, much of this acreage is unsettled 


Unew veyed area 
wr each State 


seven months. Veterans also 
are given a ninety-day pri- 
ority in filing applications for 
settlement on public land which 
has been classified as suitable 
for that purpose. 
Homesteading is a_ back- 
breaking job, and shouldn’t be 
tackled by anyone who isn’t 
accustomed to the hardest sort of outdoor work. Too often 
it is also a heartbreaking venture. The worst difficulty of 
many who take up public land is paying living expenses 
until they can harvest and sell their first crop. But there 
usually is a shortage of labor in “new” country, and home- 
steaders who haven't a financial stake to carry them over 
the critical period often are able to earn enough to keep 
going by working on a part-time basis for someone else. 
In early postwar years much accumulated work will have 
to be done on government-administered lands such as na- 
tional forests, national parks, grazing districts, and wild- 
life refuges, and a man who settles on public land reasonably 
near one of these federal reservations will be practically 
certain of being able to obtain moderately profitable sea- 
sonal employment. Trapping often is a good cash getter 
uncompleted studies being made by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service indicate that in many parts of the country the 
native fur bearers on an average-size farm, if managed on 
a sustained-yield basis, can be depended on to provide 
enough income at least to defray their tax assessments. 
Quick-witted men who know their country and its natural 
resources some- 
times devise un- 
usual ways of 
earning money. 
Frank Robbins, a 
Wyoming cattle- 
man, is an exam- 
ple. The Big De- 
pression of the 
’30’s set him back 
on his heels so 
hard that he didn’t 
have anything left 
but his optimism 
and a partly paid- 
for automobile. 
While he was re- 
turning to his 
home town to 
start alloveragain 
it occurred to him 
that he was going 
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Veterans hoping to move to Alaska 
upon their return to civilian Kfe 
get pointers on taking up public 
land there from Fred W. Johnson, 
General Land Office commissioner 











They don't 
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to need some horses. He was crossing the Red Desert, where 
there were plenty of wild ones, so he built a concealed fence 
around a water hole, and before night had 200 of them in his 
improvised corral. They were the foundation of a profitable 
business. He broke and trained them, and sold them for saddle 
horses, rodeo buckers, and even polo ponies. Then he caught 
some more. After a while he got so busy that sitting around 
a water hole waiting for wild horses to walk into his trap 
seemed like a waste of time, so he hired a pilot to round them 
up with an airplane. Last year he caught and sold more than 
a thousand. 

Five-acre tracts of public land, which has been classified 
as appropriate for its intended use, may be leased from the 
government at nominal annual rentals for a variety of recre- 
ational and other purposes—for all-year wilderness homes, 
for sites for vacation or week-end cabins or camps, and even 
for approved small-business enterprises. Leases, which are 
renewable, usually are for five-year terms, and if the occu- 
pant wants to buy the land the Department of the Interior has 
authority to sell it to him at not less than $1.25 an acre. Land 
has been classified for leasing in the desert valleys of southern 
California, in the coastal and mountain regions of northern 
California, Oregon, and Washington, and in some of the na- 
tion’s finest fishing and hunting country in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, New Mexico, Arizona, Wisconsin, and other 
states. 

To obtain one of these leases an applicant must inspect the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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HERE comes a time on even the 

best Eastern streams when the 

water is really low. Grasshoppers 

are thick in the grass along the 
bank, and every stone in the riffles has 
fat nymphs under it. All the foolish 
hatchery-raised brown and native trout 
have gone into the spring fishermen’s 
creels, and only the big, wise, stream- 
spawned fish are left. They are hard 
to raise, hard to hook, and hard to 
land—but it’s always fun to try to 
catch ‘em! 

These old-timers (and there are more 
of them than you would think) don't 
rise according to any rule book. As my 
partner of twenty years of trout fishing 
says, “If you were sure you could get 
them, it wouldn't be so much fun to 
try.” But there are ways of doing the 
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trick, even on these extraordinarily shy, 
wise fish, and in late summer at that. 

Even in hot weather, there are places 
where trout will always be, and will 
take the fly, depending on the water 
and the time of day. Generally speak- 
ing, late summer means that good trout 
are in the places where it is hardest to 
approach them and hardest to keep 
them headed toward the net after you've 
hooked them. 

For instance, one of the best brown 
trout I ever saw was lying under an 
old rusty automobile door on the bot- 
tom of a pool right in the middle of a 
village in the Catskill Mountains of 
New York. He took my fly, went back 
under the door with it—and you can 
guess the finish. 

Every now and then you find a long, 


GEORGE B. 
GORDON 


flat, shallow pool, the kind of spot 
where, you would say, no trout 
would stay. I used to walk right 
past such places, but now I go 
around them on the shady side, 
walking easy and keeping low, 
looking them over before coming 
close. Two years ago there was 
a big brown trout in a little run 
in the middle of such a pool, with 
only about three inches of water 
above his back. I couldn’t wade 
up on him and couldn't float any- 
thing down to him without being 
seen. It looked pretty hopeless, 
I thought; but about then he rose 
and took a bug, ever so easily, 
leaving just a little ring on the 
water. A good strong wind was 
blowing upstream, and there were 
six feet of clear air over his head un- 
der an overhanging hornbeam tree. 

I dropped downstream to the foot of 
the flat and put on sixteen feet of gut 
leader with a 5X tip. After a few 
passes my No. 16 Blue Quill sailed up- 
stream, to land above the V on the sur- 
face where the fish lay. There came 
that same little ring on the water 
again, and I set the hook against two 
pounds of trout. He ran back and forth 
for ten long minutes, then came over 
to my net. As I lifted it, he flopped 
over and broke the gut—too late to do 
him any good. 

In one of the big meadow streams in 
the Catskills there is a little dam. 
Trout food comes down from the pond 
and drops over this dam into five feet 
of water, where the current has under- 
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How to get those wary ones in late summer—even at high noon! 


cut the cribbing under the spillway. 
There are always good trout on the 
gravel there, with the white air bubbles 
going down and across their backs; 
but try to get them in the middle of 
the day! 

Last year, literally by accident, I 
found out how. Some summer boarders 
were swimming in the pond above the 
dam. Every now and then two others 
in a boat, approached the spillway, oars 
splashing and talking noisily, in spite 
of my unprintable language and unmis- 
takable gestures. In between their 
visits I was dropping a little black hard- 
shell nymph into the falling water— 
and getting nowhere fast. But I had 
seen trout under that dam, so I kept 
at it. Soon the inevitable happened, 
and the old flat-bottom boat bumped 
the dam. There was a heavy crasn, 
with yells, laughter, and splashing, and 
a little fine mud drifted from the log 
crib into the clear water under the 
spillway. I saw a broad flash in the 
water and, lifting my rod, set the hook. 
I had on a good %-pound fish; and five 
more browns, of nine inches or better, 
struck before the excitement died down. 

That bump had dislodged nymphs 
from the logs, and mine looked like the 
rest of them—that was the answer. 
But unless you take a couple of trained 
summer boarders around with you, you 
generally can’t get trout so easily as 
that! 

Generally you have to pick your spots 
and shoot the fly at the trout blindfold, 
as you might say. For example, where 
you find grass there may be trout, 
especially if it is bog grass and trails 
down over little runs along the bank. 
For that’s where trout would expect to 
find grasshoppers, especially at mid- 


The angler who fishes these pools 
will find them deserted daytimes; 
but big browns feed there at night 
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day. And how to imitate a grasshopper 
once you've sneaked up behind such a 
place? Well, one good way is to drop 
a big spider fly, not into the water but 
right on top of a clump of bog grass. 
Wiggle the tip of your rod against the 
tight line until the grass wiggles too, 
just a little, and the fly comes jumping 
down into the tips of the grass, and 
from there slides into the water. 

Last year I got my best trout just 
that way on a bright day almost at high 
noon. He dropped downstream when 
the grass began to move above his 
head, and stood with his back fin out, 
while my “grasshopper,” hook and all, 
fairly floated down his throat. 

A friend told me of a couple of old 
“alligators” that lived under the big 
flat rocks below a certain covered 
bridge. Late one evening last summer 
we stood on the bank there and saw 
them feeding, just making those little 
slow rings in the still water that mean 
big trout. They wouldn’t take any- 
thing I had, and after dark they went 
somewhere else, though we fished until 
long after moonrise. Eventually some- 
body else caught one of those trout, all 
three pounds of him. And this was the 
way of it, as I heard the story. 

An old-timer from the East Side of 
New York City lived in one of the 
boarding houses near that bridge. Late 
every afternoon he used to go down 
and throw cracker crumbs to the fish; 
he said he'd got so used to feeding 
pigeons in the park at home, he nad to 
feed something. After a while the 
trout would rise up and feed on the 
crackers. 3ut one afternoon late in 
August some “city slicker’ hid under 
the bridge and cast a big white fan 
wing out among the cracker crumbs. 


That did it, though it wasn’t exactly 
sporting, you might say. 

I once saw a Swede do the same trick 
right at midday with a handful of 
grasshoppers. A big trout took the 
fifth one he tossed in. It had the Swede’s 
hook in it. 

Where there are woods lining one side 
of fast water, you can usually find 
brown trout feeding in the shade, even 
on the sunniest day. My partner gets 
them with long casts across stream, 
shooting his fly so it will land, not in 
the water but on the bank or onto an 
overhanging bush. The stream catches 
the leader well out from shore and 
jumps tke dry fly into the water, as if 
it were alive. When the fly begins to 
float along the very edge of the water, 
either it will be taken almost instant- 
ly, or Doc picks it up and lays it up 
and along the bank again. 

Not only in ponds but in our larger 
streams, pickerel can be a decided men- 
ace to young trout, although black bass 
can be almost equally destructive. Two 
years ago a storm broke a certain dam 
in the Catskills, and ugly longjaw ver- 
min escaped from the pond into some 
of the larger pools downstream on the 
Willowemoc. Coming along the bank 
around noon one day last August, I saw 
a swirl in a pool, and a little scouting 
from the tall grass disclosed five or six 
long green torpedo shapes lying in the 


sun waiting for anything that came 
along. From that very pool we had 
already caught ten-inch trout whose 


sides were scarred by big tooth marks. 
Early that afternoon I went down 
into a backwater and netted some shin- 
ers. Then, going back to the main 
stream, I went to work on those pick- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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OR TWO HOURS Joe and I had 

picked our way through the silent 

blackness, over blow-downs and 

tangled alders, to the crest of the 
high saddle. Daylight found us huffing 
and puffing, and where we'd expected 
to top out—on one of innumerable sky- 
line ridges of the Bitterroot National 
Forest, in Idaho, where one drainage 
rolls away into the primitive Selway 
River, and the other drops sheer into 
White Cap Creek. Daylight .. . the 
majestic vomit of high mountain ranges 
... pines... and the sobering feeling 
of absolute aloneness. 

With pounding hearts we waited and 
listened for the long-awaited pealing of 
an elk’s bugle from the green-black 
pine shadows of the gorge, sheer below. 
Nothing broke the eerie silence, so in- 
tense that one could almost feel it. 

Joe leaned on his big rifle, laboriously 
catching his breath. ‘“‘There’s elk down 
there. Must be.” 

I nodded. “This is where they bugled 
last night. I’m sure of it.” 

“They'll bugle between now and sun- 
up, if they’re going to. We'll wait.” 

Making no sudden movements, we 
sat in the concealment of scrub pines 
and watched. The parks and alplike 
patches across the hazy gorge, light- 
ened until they became vast yellow 
patches, set crazy-quilt fashion into the 
carpet of green conifers. Later the sun 
reached over to the western rim, mak- 
ing a golden streak at skyline, then 
slowly ate its brilliant path downward, 
through pines and blow-downs and al- 
ders, toward the ice-cold trickle of an 
unnamed creek. 

And still there came no thrilling, peal- 
ing call of a massive bull—than which 

there is no wilder, 
more hair-raising 
sound in the wil- 
derness that com- 
paratively few 
men see. 

Joe, for all his experience and pa- 
tience in hunting the big stags, began 
to look at his watch. 

“Say, Joe,” I asked quietly, “what do 
you think would happen if I'd bugle at 
"em ?” 

“Try it.” 

Now an elk’s bugle is an odd com- 


. 4- 


oul 


bination of sounds. Partly the whistle 
of a peanut vender, partly Hereford 
steer, and partly the agonized squeal of 
a hog, plus a coughing, fighting series 
of grunts. I’d worked on an elderberry 
whistle the night before; but its re- 
sultant tones lacked the peanut-vender 
influence, so I’d left it back in camp. I 
do better with nature’s equipment, any- 
way. 

Wetting my whistle, I pealed out in 
one great synthetic call of the wild: Da- 
da-deeeeee-da-da-da ... grunt! 

Abrupt and startling as a screech ex- 
ploding a dream came the wild, hair- 
raising answer—barely 500 yards 
straight down. 

Da-da-deeceee—da-da! 

The eerie echo hadn’t died until, from 
half a mile farther down the creek bot- 
tom, came a scream from another bull 
with ideas about keeping his harem of 
cows intact. His challenge ended on a 
series of pugnacious grunts. Before he 
was finished, the first bull squealed out 
his own acceptance. The bellowing 
rocked up and down the narrow canyon 
like battle thunder. 

Joe grinned at me. “I think our.luck’s 
changed.” 

You see, it was one of those trips 
which, though long planned and ex- 
pectantly awaited, go wrong from the 
start. The packer we had booked was 
unavoidably detained in an adjacent 
state, on a cattle deal. Another party 
beat us to the area we had mentally 
staked out. No packer would take a 
string into our second-choice country. 
It rained ... everything went haywire. 
It was only because of the bighearted- 
ness of George Case, the forest super- 
visor, that we got Stan Greenup and 
the string of Forest Service mules to 
pack us in. And when we reac ‘ed the 
high-saddle camp, we found that early- 
season hunters had passed through and 
spooked the native elk into moving sev- 
eral miles back. 

But Joe is methodical. For seven 
successive years he’d made kills in the 
Selway, and he didn’t intend that his 
eighth year should be a dud, nor that I 
should flunk. We set about it according 
to Hoyle. No undue noise about camp. 
(We even used a saw, so there’d be no 
ring of an ax in elk country.) No barg- 
ing about the country in the middle of 
the day. No hunting elk by chance or 
blunder luck. Instead, we'd spond a 
day or more learning the lay of the 





That last day in camp, Joe set 
out to see what he could see 
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Not much left of Ormond's bull—he even extracted its teeth! 


country and locating the elk bands by 
their bugling. Then we’d figure a means 
of stalking, remembering that the first 
shot fired in elk country must be a kill- 
ing shot: because, whereas a deer will 
circle to see if you’ve really done his 
granduncle in, an elk—once spooked 
simply leaves the country. No shots at 
deer by any member of the party, until 
every man has his elk. Two men must 
hunt together. ... All these were car- 
dinal rules. 

So Joe wasn't worried too much. And 
when those two bulls kept bugling at 
each other, Joe simply grinned some 
more at his wild-eyed partner and said, 
“All right—you kill one today. I'll save 
mine till later. It looks like rain and we 


don't want too much meat down if it 
rains.” 

Just like that! 

Stealthily as Dan’l Boone after his 


redskin, we headed down into the gorge 
toward the bull with the harem. We 
sneaked behind bushes .. . inched across 
blow-downs breathed rarely, and 
poised with uplifted leg like a well-bred 
pointer at any inadvertent twig snap- 
ping. Gradually we worked downward 
into the gorge, hearts hammering as 
the pealing bugle of the two mighty 
bulls told us we were within rifle shot. 

Suddenly ... they quit! We stopped 
and waited. No more challenge. No 
more answering. 


“Think they winded us, Joe?” I whis- 
pered. 
He shook his head. “Nope. We're 


just 400 yards too late. They’ve bedded 
AUGUST, 1945 





Nighttime. 


a 


Joe, the packer, 






and his wife discuss prospects for the hunt 


Joe had got his Idaho elk for 
seven years running; but when in 
the wilderness there is no such 
thing as resting on your laurels 
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down for the day. We're through till 
tomorrow. Let’s get back to camp.” 

Retreating gracefully was another 
must that had come from Joe's long ex- 


perience. A novice might have found 
the elk, jumped ‘em, shot—-and scat- 
tered the band. A veteran would be 


back at daylight for his chance in the 


open. As cautiously as we’d stalked, we 
retraced our way . then over ridge 
and canyon, back to camp, where we 
were free to cook, loaf, or do anything 


except hunt elk. 

Daylight the next morning found us 
back, but with a different plan of at- 
tack. We had climbed the opposite side 
of the gorge, because the protection of 
heavy timber was better. Once more 
we looked over and into the heavily 
wooded gorge. And this time it didn’t 
take a synthetic bugle to start ‘em. A 
mere quarter mile from where the elk 
had been the morning before came the 
shrill call: 

Da-da-deeeee! 

“Take the lead,” 
earlier this morning. 
first shot count.”’ 

Again we picked our way down, silent 
as the proverbial redskin. Through 
heavy timber, over tangled blow-downs 

. always in the shadows. No sound 
broke the stillness, save the periodic 


“We're 
your 


Joe offered. 
And make 


bugling of one bull—and now it was 
within a short 300 yards. Joe merely 
grinned and nodded. No talking now. 

We'd reached nearly the alder-choked 
bottom. Somewhere near, unsuspecting, 
was the elk I'd waited a year to see 
over a rifle I must spot him, and 
I mustn't Heart hammering, I 
inched along 

Clatter! Crash! ... Thump! 

It was the noise of an elephant being 
thrown from a cliff into the brush. With 
startling abruptness the alders ex- 
ploded, two elk bounded high in 
the air. 

A guy can see 
rifle snaps up 
I was looking for, 


barrel 


miss 


and 


a lot in a hurry as his 
Instead of the bull elk 
two cows were bound- 


ing off through the thick cover. But 
one chance a week, in elk country, is 
‘good. And the near cow looked like a 


lot of good red ration points going to 
I held the 'scope-sighted 7 mm. 
for where I hoped she’d land on the 
second bounce. 

Wham! 

There was a flash through the tim- 
ber, and the second hull was in the 
chamber. But Joe warned, ‘“‘Don’t shoot. 
It may be another. I think you bowled 
her over!” 

Waiting a second till the echoing died 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Arabs were yelling 
without let-up for “Bon- 
bons, chocolat, chewn- 
gum." That yell pursues 
G.I.'s_ all over Morocco 


FEW WEEKS before, Lt. Bom- 
bezy had been earnestly striv- 
ing to push the American 
Army back into the Atlantic. 

But now, thanks to a few strokes of 
somebody's pen, he recognized us for 
what we were—aAllies. Bombezy was 
the best thing I had run into in Maroc, 
which is the peculiar way the French 
have of spelling Morocco. In fact, he 
was the first Frenchman I met who had 
any ideas at all on shooting —aside 
from the purely military side of it, 
that is. ; 

So, having stopped shooting at each 
other, we turned to the more pleasing 
pastime of talking about shooting ducks. 

“Maroc,” said Lt. Bombezy slowly, in 
his somewhat painful English——‘‘Maroc 
is zee fines’ duck field in zee world.” 

I told him, in my even more painful 
French, that he was covering quite a 
bit of ground. 

“But no,” he insisted. “It is zee very 
bes’, no question!”’ 

Well, that sounded pretty good. And 
even if it wasn’t that good, it was a 
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whole lot better than nothing at al. 
My outfit was in a rest camp of sorts 
just then, and nothing at all was what 
we had been doing the most of. 

“You coom,” the lieutenant went on, 


“an’ I will show you. Ducks, ducks, 
ducks . . . all over! Like zoo!” And, 
earnestly, he flapped his arms about in 
a fair imitation of a flock of ducks. 

I told him I was willing to ‘“coom” 
any time he said. “There’s just one 
thing,”’ I added, in English. “All I can 
dig up is a Garand rifle. And while it 
packs quite a wallop, it’s not ideal for 
ducks —not on the wing, anyhow.” 

“How's that again?’’ the lieutenant 
wanted to know. What he actually said, 
looking puzzled, was: “Comment?” 

So I went back to my amateurish 
French. I think he began to get the 
idea. Which wasn’t doing so bad; for I 
hadn't brushed up on any foreign lan- 
guages since quitting school. And that 
had been some time ago. 

“I can get zee guns,” Bombezy an- 
nounced. ‘““Mon commandant, he has of 
a plenty. But this ‘shoot in the wing’— 
why?” 

I got in pretty deep on that one, for 
it developed that he couldn’t figure out 
why I was so set on shooting ducks in 


the wing, when to hit other parts of 
their anatomy would be far more effec- 
tive. It took quite a while to set him 
straight. 

Then he proposed that I pick him up 
at his quarters early one morning. “I 
am on dooty that day, but not mooch,” 
he told me. 

Well, in a manner of speaking I was 
on duty too, but not “mooch.” I sug- 
gested to the Old Man that our mess 
was getting a little monotonous and 
hinted that a little wild duck wouldn’t 
go badly at all, at all. That was stretch- 
ing it a little, since I hadn't actually 
seen any yet, but all’s supposed to be 
fair in love, war, and duck shooting. 
At any rate, it worked. 


E WERE bivouacked in the great 
cork forest that spreads over most 
of coastal Morocco. It’s a good bit like 
a park, although with more sand and 
scorpions than I go for myself. Now, 
our reconnaissance officer had a jeep 
that was in good shape, whereas mine 
was on its last inner tube. So I sug- 
gested to Bruce that he ought to come 
reconnoitering with me. 
Bruce is from Arkansas, where “bird 
huntin’,”’ I gather, is the major industry 
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of the whole population. And Bruce al- 
lowed he was willing to shoot him a 


duck or two, 
around. 


if nothing better was 


ORT LYAUTEY, where Lt. Bombezy 

was stationed, is not too far from 
Mehdia Plage, where the restless surf 
still played about the wreckage of some 
of our landing boats. We drove into 
the little town carrying our M-1’s, in 
case Bombezy hadn't been able to bor- 
row his major’s guns. There was the 
usual parade of Arab kids who hadn't 
taken a bath since birth and wouldn’t 
take one, if they could help it, until 
after Allah had put in a person-to-per- 
son call. They galloped around, over 
and under our slowly moving quarter- 
ton. They poured through the cactus 
fences and out of the packing-box man- 
sions that lined the road, yelling with- 
out let-up for ‘“‘Bonbons, bonbons, bon- 
bons, chocolat, chewngum”’—a yell that 
follows a G.I. all through that part of 
the world. 

The lieutenant’s quarters looked a 
little more like civilization. And the 
wine he insisted upon distributing be- 
fore we started tasted a whole lot like 
it. But I couldn’t figure out his hunting 
costume. As nearly as I could make 
out, he was practically wearing full 
dress; whereas we, of course, were 
tastefully attired in herringbone twill— 
a pair of green coveralls, to be more 
exact. 

When the lieutenant brought out 
three double-barrel shotguns I examined 
them with interest. At first they looked 
like ours. Then I realized that they 
didn’t ‘“‘break”’ at all. They were breech- 
loaders with a vengeance, and of a de- 
sign I had never seen before. There 
were two “dog ears’ on the barrels, 
about where the old-time hammers 
used to be. You pulled them back and 
up, and the whole breech came back 


Who'd have thought that, with their long- 
accumulated dust and dirt, those kids could 
be persuaded to go anywhere near water? 
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with them. You inserted the shells 
and then, to lock the piece, pushed 
the dog ears forward. 

It didn’t take long for me to 
start wishing I had my old double 
with me. The guns were fairly 
new and in perfect condition, but 
I couldn’t help wondering about 
that sliding breech. Bombezy 
protested that they would stand 
any kind of powder—“even Amer- 
icain!”’ 

Shells were scarce but the lieu- 
tenant had found about forty and 
divided them up evenly. Several 
were obvious reloads with heavy 
brass cases. “Zee brass, she must 
be keep,’’ Bombezy warned. “No 
more till after zee war.” 

We piled into our jeep, Bombezy 
inserting his resplendent figure 
carefully into the seat beside the 
driver. And at his direction we 
started out of town. 

The central part of Port Lyau- 
tey isn’t too different from an 
American city, except for the 
quantities of bicycles and donkeys 

and the smell. But we had to 
get through the usual troupe of 
young “A-rabs’’ before reaching 
comparatively open country. 
Bombezy directed us across the 
Sebu River over a bridge which 
he had personally helped to blow 
up while the Yanks were ap- 
proaching the town and which 
was now back in good shape, courtesy 
of the U. S. Engineers. 


T FIRST the road was a standard 
black-top of the kind familiar to 
anyone who gets off the superhighways. 
But then we turned off and started 
across country. As we rolled over the 
brown fields I noticed a group of ruins 
a little more ruinous than those our 
artillery had left. I asked our hospita- 


le 
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Bruce's face, | saw, 
was every bit as red 
as an Arkansas barn 


ble frien Bombezy what they were. 

“Roman,” he replied. ‘‘Like zee Nazis, 
zey too would rule zee world. An’ zis 
city, Kinitra, zey believe will live for- 
ever.” 

Shortly we came to a long line of 
ridges. They looked familiar, but for a 
moment they puzzled me. Then I rea- 
lized that they were dead ringers for 
the sand dunes on the shores of Lake 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The redbones go after lion steak while the author (left) and Dan Proctor size the dead cat up. He is much bigger than the Utah average 


ee HEN and if he comes down 
out of that tree, he'll land 
right in your lap,”’ said my 
brother Cal as he got an- 
other bead on the huge cougar that was 
draped over a limb in the big pine 
above me. 

I was in there with my camera, try- 
ing for a close-up of the mountain lion 
alive. Our hounds had treed the big 
fellow only a few minutes before, and 
if I wanted pictures I knew I had to 
work fast. 

“He's coming down!” warned Cal, 
and I started climbing out from under 
the pine, fast. 

Sure enough, the big cat lunged for- 
ward as though he were going to leap 
to the ground. But he caught himself 
just as he started off the limb. Pat and 
Mike, our jubilant redbones, paced back 
and forth giving out with short barks, 
the kind that make a lion hunter race 
the last half mile to get a shot at cou- 
gar in a tree. 

Now believe me, lions are leery of 
dogs. Also, they wind easily during a 
chase and take to trees to rest. But 
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they aren't necessarily going to stay 
treed —not if they see a chance to es- 
cape. And this big fellow, I was think- 


ing, had been sitting there long enough 
to bounce out and prolong our chase. 

The thought left me a little limp, for 
we had already trailed him and another 
lion nearly two days: and in this Span- 
ish Fork Canyon area, of Utah, we 
knew, lions come hard. Hadn’t we 
trailed them before, through patches of 
mountain mahogany and along ledges 
where you had to go afoot? Fact was, 
on this trip, we had brought along but 
one horse, just to use on the final push 
if the terrain permitted. We were a 
party of three—my brother Cal, who 
likes hunting and fishing as well as any 
man alive; Dan Proctor of American 
Fork, Utah, who had herded sheep with 
me in these same rough hills: and my- 
self. 

“Better let him have it,” said Cal, 
echoing my unspoken thought that the 
cougar might get away. Dan was up 
the canyon a piece, and with his .30/30 
could have shot the cat through the 
heart the next move it made. 

“Let’s tie up the dogs, first,” I said. 
Pat and Mike loved messing it up with 
the big cats after each chase, and I 


didn’t want to take a chance on having 
a half-killed cougar disembowel them 

Dan lowered his rifle, went over to 
the horse and untied the dogs’ chains 
from the saddle, then worked his way 
up to me through the deep snow. With 
Cal holding a bead on the cougar, ws 
called the hounds away from the foot 
of the pine and put them on leash. 

All this while the lion sat watching 
uneasy, but motionless except for the 
black tip of his long tail. 

Previous experience had taught us 
not to lose any time between tying up 
the hounds and taking care of the cat 
so it didn’t take Dan long to get back 
into position to shoot. By prearrange- 
ment, Cal was to fire first, with Dan 
joining in if ‘the one shot wasn’t enough 

“Here goes,” said Cal, and a shot 
roared out. Quicker than it takes to 
tell, the cat started sliding off the limb 
caught himself—and started back up 
the trunk of the pine. Two rifles 
cracked in unison, and this time the 
huge mountain lion plunged down into 
the hollow. 

Pat and Mike lunged on their chains 
trying to get at the lion. We unleashed 
them as soon as we were positive there 
was no life left in the beast, and they 
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mauled at his stomach to their hearts’ 
content. Part of our three-day lion 
hunt was over. 

Wind drove fresh snow through the 
pines of the canyon as we roped the 
lion on Big Black. A fresh horse that 
morning, by now he was much too tired 
to shy away. 

We picked a trail down through the 
canyon underbrush, and about half a 
mile from where the big cat made his 
last stand, we came upon a fresh deer 
kill. 

Two hours went by—and for the life 
of us we couldn’t find where the cat 
had left the country, though we circled 
and recircled. Finally Cal, who was a 
couple hundred yards above me, called: 

“Come take a look.” 

I went up. Dan was just arriving 
from another direction. There they 
were—dim, almost obliterated, but cat 
tracks sure enough. It was starting to 
snow again, and we debated whether 
or not to let the hounds out on the trail 
before the coming storm blotted it out. 

Pat and Mike, on their chains, went 
almost wild. Mike is what is 
known as a cold-nose hound— 
one that can’t be left on an old 
track—whereas Pat is the care- 
ful, steady type. Now, when 
Mike started baying loudly on 
this particular track we refused 
to get excited, but when old Pat 
chimed in we figured the track 
couldn’t be too old. Ordinarily 
we made it a habit to hang onto 
the hounds while they trailed, 
until the tracks freshened 
enough to satisfy us the ehase 
wouldn’t be long; but with the 
snow falling ever faster, we fig- 
ured that our one chance was to 
let the hounds go it alone. 

Dan, who was holding Mike in 
check, fumbled at the icy, wet 
collar, and I was ready to loose 
Pat. Pat always went first, so 
Mike wouldn’t outrun him. As a 
team the dogs were perfect: 
Mike with his sensitive nose, and 
Pat to steady him. Pat and 
Mike, apparently, had caught 
the old cougar eating on the 
venison, and rather than run 
far on a full stomach he had 
taken to the first suitable pine 
tree he could find up the canyon. 

We found later, by the way, that he 
measured eight feet three inches and 
weighed 190 pounds. Considerably big- 
ger than average, which runs between 
six and a half and seven and a half 
feet, and a nice hunk of kitty in any 
clime. 

We had intended to follow the canyon 
another half mile and cut back up the 
side of the mountain to a spot where 
we had seen another cat’s tracks some 
hours before. Now, however, the snow- 
storm had turned from bad to worse, 
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Pat and Mike sure get excited when they have a lion 
treed. They came upon the cat shown above when he 
was feasting on venison, and chased him to a pine 


and we realized that the tracks would 
be blotted out and impossible to trail. 
We were through for the day. 

I took comfort from the thought that 
we could rest until the morrow, and 
I’m sure the other boys felt the same. 

We could return in the morning, I 
figured, pick up fresh tracks, and have 
that other cat within a couple of hours. 
That’s what I figured—but how wrong 
I was! Fresh snow had erased our old 
tracks when we got back up the can- 
yon. By the time we reached the top 


of the hill where we counted on picking 
up tracks of that other cat we were 
pretty well spent. But we didn’t mind 
too much, for this fellow was to be 
ours in a hurry. 

Cal tightened the cinch on Big 
Black’s saddle and climbed back on, 
wondering how to maneuver his horse 
into the canyon below. The lion tracks 
led down through some thick mahog- 
anies, and I would have bet a ten-spot 
that Dan and I, afoot, could follow the 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Where the action took place: 


HAT MORNING I set out on a 

homely errand--to buy a loaf of 

bread and a bottle of milk at the 

Grove stdre. I made my way 
through the sparse patterns of sunlight 
which filtered through giant trees to the 
tiny building of redwood timbers. I 
paid a nominal sum for my purchases, 
including a sack of chocolate éclairs, 
and turned to leave. Then I saw the 
prize on the food scales. 

It was one of the largest rainbow 
trout I have ever looked upon. It had 
the brilliant coloring and freshness of 
a fish just out of the net. The great head 
and tail hung limply over the edge of 
the gleaming white platform as I moved 
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California's twisting Eel, which sure lives up to its name 


It hovered for a 
five pounds, 


to check the pointer. 
moment and stopped at 
nine ounces. 

I spread out my big ears to catch the 
conversation. The boy behind the count- 
er was first to speak. 

“Gee, that’s a nice fish, mister. "Bout 
the biggest one that’s been brought in 
here this year. Where'd you ketch ’im?”’ 

“Downriver a ways, early this morn- 
ing. Took a single salmon egg on a No. 
16 hook. Sure thought I was going to 
lose him for a while. Wasn't looking 
for trout like that this time of year in 
the Eel.”” The angler grinned, picked 
up the magnificent specimen, and 
left. 








AFTER SUNSET 


by 
John Gartner 


I tried to fit all the puzzle pieces to- 
gether in my mind as I walked back t 
the trailer. We were in Richardson 
Grove State Park, on the twisting Eel 
River in northern California. We had 
come there for a rest. Somehow, when 
you live among the park’s ancient and 
colossal sequoias for a while, you get 
a much better perspective on the many 
troubles which fret the _ insignificant 
mind of man. It’s like being in a 
church or a temple, in a way, but dif- 


ferent. Anyhow, it’s a great place 
to clear the cobwebs from your 
brain 

I knew that the Eel is a fine steel- 


head stream during the fall and winter 
Especially in the lower reaches around 
Fortuna. But there weren't supposed 
to be any big sea-run fish in the low 
water of midsummer. True, I had lots 
of fun about sundown with a No. 12 
mosquito in the riffles. I would slip on 
my hip boots, hike a quarter mile or so 
below camp, and take eight or ten six 
and seven-inch rainbows in an evening. 
But I never thought of five-pound le- 
viathans. 

After breakfast I went back to the 
store and, between customers, started 
asking questions. “Did I understand 
you to say that fishermen regularly 
bring big trout in here to weigh?” 

“Mebbe twice a week,” the boy an- 
swered. “They ketch ’em with bait in 
the deep holes early in the morning or 
late in the evening. Some feller told me 
he thinks they’re steelheads that came 
in from the sea and just stayed. An- 
other guy figures they’re just big rain- 
bows that grew from fingerlings. The 
river is stocked ‘bout once a year, you 
know.” 

I went outside and sat on a big log 
bench in front of the lodge to argue with 
myself. I wanted a fish like that. I’m 
not exactly a purist but I enjoy floating 
a dry fly over a nice piece of water bet- 
ter than any other kind of fishing. At 
other times I get a kick out of dunk- 
ing wet flies, including nymphs. But if 
flies won’t work, I am not averse to 
snaring a stray grasshopper, digging in 
a rotton log for grubs, and searching 
under stream-bed rocks for periwinkles 
or cased caddis worms. So I moccasined 
back to the store and openly purchased 
a jar of salmon eggs and a can of 
worms. 

But I didn’t know, then, what would 
result from such out-and-out sacrilege 
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HE’D OFTEN CAUGHT SIX AND SEVEN-INCHERS THERE, AT 

~ DUSK; WHAT HE WANTED WAS A FIVE-POUND LEVIATHAN 
That evening, I took along both flies “Hold him, mister!’’ the other shouted. It was easy to reel in then. Just be- 

and bait, just in case. After pushing my ‘Don't let that big fellow get away!’ low the shot the leader was cleanly 

way through the brush and timber of Then the line relaxed. He was coming broken 

the river’s edge for perhaps half a mile back up the pool. I pulled like a wild I carefully leaned the rod against a 

I came out on a beautiful stretch of man and even backed out on the bar in big rock and sat down to remove my 

water. It was outside the forest of big order to take up that line, quick. Not flooded boots. I don’t think I swore 

trees; they seem to grow in groves of ten feet in front of us the titan broke out loud, anyway. 

various sizes, the areas between giving water again. His broad tail slapped Then one of the boys asked, ‘‘Mister, 
Y no evidence of their proximity. the surface like the crack of a whip. kin I try to catch him now?” 

What I could see of the river took a The boys were shouting and pointing as I smiled at the kid. He had a cheap 
series of horseshoe bends. It was like I struggled to control the loose line. It steel rod with a dime-store reel and 
an eel, all right, and aptly named. The was almost in hand when I felt a sud- heavy twisted green line. No leader at 

0- river branches in dozens of places den jerk, then a sickening slackness. Continued on page 61) 
to through the low mountain ranges. Once 

on I fished on the north fork of the east 

el fork of the South Fork, and when I | rigged up with a 7'/2-foot Nylon leader, a pair of BB shot, and a bright-red salmon egg 
ad tried to tell a pal where I'd been he just 

en laughed. So now I call ’em all the Eel. 

nd Upon scrambling down the bank toa 

ret large gravel bar I put on my boots and 

ny rigged my fly rod. I affixed a 7'5-foot 

nt tapered Nylon leader to my line and 

a tied on a tiny hook. About a foot up the 

if- strand I clinched a pair of BB shot. 

ice Then I baited with a nice bright-red 

ur salmon egg. Such sacrilege! 

Without entering the water I let the 
el- bait drift down the riffle to the edges of 
er. a deep hole. I felt a gentle lift and drag, 
nd and struck. In a few seconds a fat 
ed seven-inch rainbow was in the creel. 
OW tebaiting, I eased into the riffle and let 
ots the current do its work. 

12 Darkness falls quickly in the north- 
on coast country. When old Sol drops be- 
so hind the blue Pacific it is only a short 
six time before deep blackness comes. Rich- 
ng. ardson Grove is only a few miles in from 
le- the surf, and the sun had already 
dipped below the coastal mountains. 
the Then I heard some voices in the dusk 
ted on the bar just above me. Two young- 
ind sters, boys about fifteen years of age, 
rly were fishing the run above the pool and 
having a noisy time doing it. They 
an- were splashing along the edge and yell- 
in ing at each other-—-making enough 
or commotion to scare even the fish in my 
me pool. 
me I was about to shush them when 
An- something struck, and I knew that this 
\in- was it. My mouth was open but no 
rhe words came. The reel screamed as the 
you big fish tore downstream. I moved to 
brace myself—and planted my No. 13's 
log on a round, mossy rock. It happened so 
vith fast that my winch was still protesting 
I’m as my feet flew out and my elephantine 
ing bulk crashed in that cold water. I must 
pet - have yelled, for the boys came rushing 
At up. 
nk- “Got a whale,” I sputtered as I 
t if sloshed first to my knees and then up, 
to still keeping a bend in the rod. The 
> in tapered silk was out, also several feet 
ing of backing, when the first surge was 
kles stopped. Then way down at the base of 
ned the pool, just at the head of the next 
ised riffle, a monster fish jumped in the air [* 
of and plopped back in the water. oe 

“Ja see that?” one of the boys yelled. 

ould “Sure’s a whopper!” 
AUGUST, 1945 
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IGH above us, 

black against the 

low - hanging 

clouds, appeared 
a small flock of ducks fly- 
ing swiftly. They began 
to circle, apparently hav- 
ing seen our decoys. We 
crouched motionless in the 
blind, afraid that even the 
slightest movement might 
be seen by the sharp eyes 
overhead. 

Then the flock rushed 
down in an oddly irregular 
course. Soon we heard the roar of their wings. As they 
neared the water they coasted toward the decoys without a 
wing beat, but going fast. 

I rose, got the leader with my first barrel, but missed 
completely on another bird with the second. The flock shot 
up almost vertically on wildly fanning wings, and sped away. 

“Cap” Parker waded out and retrieved my duck. “Nice 
fat smee,” he said, handing it to me. 

I studied my prize, admiring its beauty, its long thin tail, 
slim neck, slender body, and white line running up from 
the breast into the brown of the head. One of the hand- 
somest of our ducks—-no two ways about it! 

“For my money it’s a pintail,” I replied. 

“Down in this part of Jersey it’s a smee,” said Cap 
Parker. ‘“‘We don’t git many of ‘em, but some come in ev'ry 
season.” 

The pintail, so gorgeously reproduced on the opposite 
page by Francis Lee Jaques, noted wildlife artist, is, next 
to the mallard, the most abundant of our ducks. Its breed- 
ing grounds also cover the widest range of any. Thus it is 
well known to most sportsmen, who prize it not only for its 
beauty and toothsomeness, but for its swift flight and wari- 
ness, which make it fine game. In different parts of the 
country it goes under many an alias. Fall duck, picket-tail, 
kite-tail widgeon, spiketail, split-tail, longneck, spindletail, 
sprig, and neck-twister are among them. The destructive 
drought of a few years back treated it roughly, but it has 
made a fine recovery. 

The great breeding ground of this duck aristocrat is far 
north—-in the marshes of Alaska, Yukon, and northern Mac- 
kenzie--though it also nests as far south as Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Utah, and California, and east to New Brunswick. 
In the United States its chief wintering grounds are along 
the coasts of the Pacific, the lower Atlantic, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Whether in the air or on the water, pintails are easily 
identified. The long slender neck and pointed tail are 
unique. The drake’s tail is particularly conspicuous, as is 
the white on his neck and breast. The female looks some- 
thing like a hen mallard, except for her slender neck and 
body. Both sexes have a light edging on the flight feathers 
which is conspicuous in flying. They ride the water airily, 
with long tails at an upward slant. When flushed they do 
not spatter along the water while getting under way, but 
spring upward into quick flight. 

When the long winter is past, the pintail is one of the 
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first of our ducks to take the airways back to his northland 
home. Likewise he is one of the first to leave when frosty 
nights warn of the coming winter. He is a speedster among 
our waterfowl. Reliable observations of his flight say that 
he can reach a speed in excess of 50 miles an hour. That’s 
not loafing. They have stamina, too, for flocks of pintails 
in migration regularly make a long hop of more than 2,000 
miles of ocean between Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Because of their overall length, pintails fool you as to 
their actual size. The weight of the male varies from 1 
pound, 10 ounces to 2 pounds, 5 ounces. Kortright, an au- 
thority, gives 2 pounds, 2!2 ounces as the average of 352 
drakes that were weighed. Females averaged 1 pound, 13 
ounces. Thus, though pintails look just as large, they ac- 
tually are smaller than either the mallard or the black duck 
Pintails sometimes will mate with mallards, and perhaps 
with other ducks. Once I bagged a duck out of a flock of 
mallards which neither my guide nor I could identify. It 
had a splash of green on its head, but no white collar. 
Instead of the little curled tail feathers characteristic of 
the mallard drake, its tail was long and pointed, with a 
slight upcurl. Probably it was a mallard-pintail hybrid. 
One day, when gunning in a “South Jersey’ marsh, I 
stopped shooting to enjoy the sight of the flocks flying and 
feeding. The wild oats had spilled their seeds into the 
water, making rich feeding grounds. A mixed flock of a 
dozen birds settled on the water about 40 yards away, and 
began to dip for the oats. In the flock were nine blackies 
and three pintails. Differences in appearance and manner 
of feeding were very noticeable. The blacks tilted so that 
just their tails and only a small part of the body showed 
above water, while the pintails didn’t dip at all, just stick- 
ing their long necks into the water, with most of the body 
upon the surface. When not feeding, the pintails floated 
buoyantly, holding necks and heads in a peculiarly graceful 
manner. 
Airy, trim, and graceful, the pintail duck is as choice as 
he is handsome.- P. A. P. 


PAINTING and SKETCHES 


by FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 
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THESE CRAPPIES 
were 


GRANDPAPPIES 





Minnow-fishing Seneca Lake, 


9 DOUBT 
pies they 


about it, those crap- 
were taking out of 


Seneca Lake were grandpap- 

pies! Eight inches is consid- 
ered a pretty good average size for 
these popular panfish. But not on 
Seneca. Word spread that on that body 
of water-—-some miles southeast of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio-—anglers would weigh an- 


chor and turn their backs on any spot 
that couldn’t produce bigger ones than 
that. 

Rather amazing stories began to cir- 
culate: Twenty fish for every man in 
one party—not one under twelve inches, 
some as big as sixteen inches. Yes sir, 
true as I’m standing here. George 
Wyde gets his limit of twenty, not once 
but two or three times a week—and 
every one of ’em too big for the average- 
size frying pan. ... And so on. 

I took all this with a generous appli- 
cation of salt. I thought I knew my 
crappies. For years it has been my 





Ohio, for big ones starts early in the 
spring. Here Paul tries an offshore hole full of water-killed brush 





practice every 
spring to fly-fish 
for them in the 
ponds and streams 
of this Midwestern 
country. In _ fact, 
to many of us fish- 
ermen, the spring 
crappie run has mean about 
what the opening of trout season does 
to a lot of other rod-happy individuals. 
I've caught crappies on a streamer fly 
when the snow was still sticking around 
trying to scare the adventurous pussy- 
willow buds and you needed a roaring 
fire on shore to keep your fingers and 
tackle from freezing. 

My friends Paul and the preacher 
shared my suspicions that those Seneca 
crappies were being stretched a mite 
But when similar reports came back 
from a bunch of experts who had gone 
to the lake as soon as the deep pools in 
the bays were free of ice, we began to 
wonder. Those early catches had set 
every fisherman in the Ohio Valley 
agog, so it seemed. 

“There's only one way to settle the 
matter,” Paul declared one day, ‘and 
that’s to go there and try it.” 

“With flies,’ I added. 

“No, with minnows!” 


come to 


said Paul em- 






Typical 14-incher—too long 
for the average frying pan! 


by Ben ¢. Robinson 


and the preacher nodded ap- 


phatically, 


proval. Nevertheless I decided to sneak 
in a few flies. Minnows seem to be a 
tradition with most crappie fishermen 
around here. They just have to use 
them. Why? Well everybody else 


does. I still prefer flies. 

According to local standards we were 
about two weeks late in joining the 
stampede, but plenty of big ones still 
being caught, we were assured. 
When we started for Seneca Lake the 
weather was--I guess perfect is the 
word. It was one of those days that are 
sent now and then to anglers who live 
right. The air felt warm, the maples 
budding, and we breathed in the 
fragrance of blossoming crabapple and 
plum. 

But then, 
storm! 

It broke just after we had filled our 
bait pail with minnows from a brook, 
so that was all right. Besides, we soon 
passed out of the rain and into hot sun- 
light. But when we reached the lake 
another storm was brewing—and we 

Continued on page 56) 


were 


were 


as the books say, came the 


Anglers bound for some 
favorite spot find this 
barn a useful landmark 
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STRATO-CUMULUS 
CLOUDS 
(OCARK BILLOWS— 
THREATENING, BUT TOO 
OR RAIN) 
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PERHAPS 1,000 MILES BETWEEN FORWARD EDGE OF STORM AND RAIN. IN OTHER WORDS, AT 
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Diagram showing the formation and progress of a typical warm-front storm 


PORTSMEN should know 
thing about weather forecasting, 
since much of the success of their 
fishing and hunting trips depends 

upon how the weather behaves. A 
string of bad days can knock your va- 
cation into a cocked hat-——-and unless 
you can pull some more free time out 
of the hat, that’s a real calamity. 

The factors which determine the 
weather are as old as the earth itself 
only certain means of observing and 
measuring them are new. Chief among 
the weather-producing forces are the 
great air masses which periodically 
overflow their sources. If you want to 
be a weather prophet, you’ve got to 
know your air, so let’s give some study 
to that. 

To begin with, the atmosphere is a 
fluid which hugs the surface contours 
of the earth just as the ocean hugs the 
contours of its bed. It probably is a 
few hundred miles thick—-but half its 
density is within an altitude of three 
miles. The upper surface of the atmos- 
phere, however, is not level like that of 
the ocean. On the contrary, it con- 
sists of mountains and valleys of air. 

In weather reports we see references 
to high or low-pressure areas but few 
people comprehend their full signifi- 
cance. Actually, pressure means the 
weight of the air overhead, just as your 
own weight means the amount of pres- 
sure -your body exerts upon a scales. 

Now, the air mountains and valleys 
of the upper atmosphere are not sta- 
tionary, like those of the earth, but are 
constantly moving and changing. When 


some- 


the air above you swells upward into 
a mountain peak, all that extra weight 
presses down upon the earth and the 
area beneath that mountain of air has 
high pressure. Likewise, when the air 
overhead takes the form of a valley 
there is less air, less weight, and con- 
sequently, low pressure. 

If the atmosphere were colored so as 
to be visible, and you could watch these 
mountains and valleys of air passing 
overhead, you would see a veritable pa- 
rade of the weather, while the barom- 
eter would measure the weight or pres- 
sure of these air masses upon the earth. 
You would observe steep grades with 
high winds sweeping down them into 
the lower areas—-in other words, the 
weather flowing out of high-pressure 
(good-weather) areas and emptying 
into the lower-pressure (bad-weather) 
areas. 

In general, high pressure means good 
weather and lowering pressure is a sign 





of bad weather—-there vou have the 
basic formula for weather forecasting. 
It is not infallible, however, for other 
prevailing conditions, such as dryness 
or moisture, may cause variations. 

Moist air, being lighter than dry air, 
tends to rise, thus lowering the atmos- 
pheric pressure. If the air is warm, 
it rises faster. There cannot be a void 
(or vacuum), so when the air does rise, 
cold air rushes in, causing winds and 
storms. 

The contours of the earth also have 
much to do with the weather. The ac- 
tion of the sun upon the irregularities 
of the earth’s surface—the mountains, 
valleys, plains, rivers, and oceans—is 
a cause of weather phenomena. If the 
earth presented a perfectly smooth sur- 
face, it would be heated or cooled in the 
same degree every day and night. As it 
is, the uneven surface of the earth, its 
varied composition, and its revolution 
bring about movement in the atmos- 
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phere and this movement, 
causes variations 


in turn, 
in the weather. 

Past performance, of course, may be 
used as a fairly dependable basis for 
weather forecasting in a given area. 
For example, a farmer, by careful ob- 
servation, may be able to foretell from 
past experience the sort of weather that 
certain winds and other conditions are 
likely to bring to his locality. He may 
not be able to predict the weather fifty 
miles away, but he usually can make 
dependable forecasts for the immediate 
surroundings from twelve to eighteen 
hours in advance—by remembering the 
kind of weather that resulted in the past 
when prevailing conditions were the 
same as he observes them now. 

If you want to try your hand at 
weather forecasting you should use a 
barometer, the instrument for measur- 
ing—or weighing—air pressures and in- 
dicating rising and falling tendencies; 
also a wind-direction recorder (weather 
vane). A systematic classification of 


wind and barometer recordings taken 






over a long period—and of the weather 
conditions which followed in each case— 
has enabled weather experts to com- 
pile a list of forecasts that may be 
fairly dependable. These sample fore- 
casts are tabulated in the accompany- 
ing weather chart. Use this chart in 
connection with your barometer and 
weather vane, and your weather pre- 
dictions should improve. 

One fundamental point for amateur 
weather prophets to keep in mind is 
that in the United States the prevailing 
winds are from west to east and thus 
the weather may be said generally to 
flow in that direction. Of course some 
low-pressure area may draw winds and 
weather to the north or south, off the 
regular course. 

As a rule, however, pressure systems 
may be expected to follow a general 
eastward course. Therefore, when you 
see lightning from the south or north 
or east, it usually will continue east- 
ward and that storm will miss you. But 
if you see it in the west, you can be 
fairly sure it is coming your way. 
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It is also well to know the meanings 
of different cloud formations. Small, 
white woolly cumulus clouds clouds 
having a flat base and rounded outlines 

are harbingers of good weather; but 
when they grow in size toward after- 
noon, a shower may be expected. The 
cumulo-nimbus (thunderhead), a moun 
tainous cloud mass of condensed vapor 
from whose base rain or snow falls, 
brings torrents and wind; when this 
formation has an anvil top, a veil effect 
pushes out ahead of the cloud, showing 
the direction of the storm’s progress 
By observing the direction of the mo- 
tion of the anvil-top cloud, one may an- 
ticipate the direction of movement of 
the storm. 

Cold-front clouds usually are lumpy 
or of cumulus types; and the resulting 
cold-air storms are swift, severe show- 
ers or thunderstorms which are soon 
over with, leaving clear, steady air in 
their wake. 

Warm-front storms are quite differ- 
ent. Invasions of warm air are slow and 


the rain is the steady dripping type. 
The clouds are not cumulus, but flat 
like a ceiling, a formation known as 
stratus clouds (stratotorm). The warm- 
front rain is the worst offender to the 
vacationist because it lasts longest. But 
this type of storm is the easiest to de- 
tect because its clouds push a solid ceil- 
ing hundreds of miles ahead, reaching 
into the stratosphere, as the diagram 
Furthermore, the sun shining 
through the cirro-stratus clouds, which 
comprise the forerunner of the warm- 
front storm, produces a halo, and usual- 
ly this means a steady rain. 

When you see the heavens shrouded 
with very high cirrus clouds (white 
filmy clouds) you probably are looking 
at the head of a warm-air invasion. 
From the point where you first notice 
this formation the ceiling will slant 
gradually downward for perhaps 1,000 
miles or more, always getting lower as 
the warm air overruns and displaces 
the cooler air. When this long parade 
finally brings the low horizontal cloud 
known as the stratus, or rain cloud, the 
storm sets in. The period between the 
first sign and the final rain may be 
about two days, covering about 1,000 
miles. In any event, weather lore has 
it that the storm will last as long as it 
took to arrive. 

A sky which may be described as 
chaotic is known to be thundery and 
unstable, with showers expected. When 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Wind 
eines Sea-level Barometric Pressures Weather 
E to N 29.80 or below, falling rapidly  2evere gale, heavy rain or 
snow 
E to N 29.80 or below, rising Cold wave 
Severe storm coming, fol- 
Sto E 29.80 or below, falling lowed by clearing and 
colder in 24 hours 
S to SW 30.00 or below, rising Will clear very soon, good 
weather for several days 
. Rain for 1 to 2 days, fol- 
SE to NE 30.00 or bel Ys, 
or below, falling lowed by cold spell 
In summer, rain within 24 
E to NE 30.10 or above, falling hours; in winter, rain or 
snow 
SE to NE 30.10 to 30.20, falling Rain before 18 hours 
S to SE 30.10 to 30.20, falling Increased wind, rain before 
24 hours 
SW to NW ~~ eo Fair for 2 days or until pres- 
sure falls 
- ; Fair, followed by rain in 
SW to NW 30.10 to 30.20, rising rapidly 
2 days 
Going to W 29.80 or below, rising Clearing and colder 
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Charlie gave the fish 
full rein for 100 feet, 
then checked him with 
the rod. For a while it 
was give and take, but 
in the end the battler 
came wearily to the net 











BY 
GEORGE W. 


















We alighted and stretched our cramped legs. While I 
checked over our light tackle, Charlie took along-nozzle gas can 
which dwarfed the tiny outboard and began to fill the tank. 

“Why bother with a can?” I joshed. “An eyedropper 
would supply about all the extra gas you'd need.” 

Charlie grunted. “I like to have plenty of fuel in reserve,” 
he told me. “I'll never forget the day I ran out of gas while 
battling the biggest striper that ever swam into this river. 
I was so wound up in that scrap, I never realized how far 
the cuss had towed me until I heard the warning whistle of 
a big oil tanker out in the Sound. That fish was so scared 
by the noise that he towed me another mile. And then do 
you know what? I realized I couldn’t possibly row back 
seven miles against a strong tide and a stiff wind—not with 
his weight in the boat too—so I had to release him.” 

“H’mmmmm,” I remarked. Then I gazed downriver. In 
the distance, looking as tiny as ships which loom over a far 
horizon, were two row- 
boats. “Someone's work- 
ing the lower grounds,” I 
commented. 

Charlie cupped his hand 
against the long visor of 
his canvas fishing cap and 
studied the tiny flecks over 
the water. 
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NARLING with the persistence of a 





“T’ll bet my rod to a 

















plucky terrier, our midget outboard en- 

gine had succeeded in goading our row- 

boat downriver. We were now rounding 
a bend which marked one end of the striped- 
bass trolling grounds. As the mud-spattered 
bow nosed along, Charlie Schroeder and I 
leaned forward for the first look, as we al- 
ways do when the waters upon whose bounty 
we frequently stake our hopes of striped-bass 
fishing loom into view. 

That initial view of the stretch along which 
we would soon be trolling, with the engine 
throttled way down, is always welcome. For, 
as if touched by magic, the East River—dividing line between 
yuilford and Madison, Conn.—-undergoes an almost unbeliev- 
able transformation. 

Above, like numerous other Connecticut coastal streams, it 
winds through salt meadows full of ditches and creeks which 
drool out oily residues of meadow seepage. On the coarse and 
spiny bog grasses scurrying fiddler crabs, shagpokes, and 
plover scatter particles of the black river mud—mud that 
fades into pasty gray splotches as it hardens in the sun. 

But at the striper trolling grounds all this near stagna- 
tion abruptly vanishes; for here the river swells under the 
influx of waters from near-by Long Island Sound and fans 
out into a vivid green width of nearly half a mile. Its tribu- 
taries no longer drool but merge into it with a full flow; the 
surrounding meadows are lush and green and picturesquely 
broken up by stands of trees; and cooler, purer winds carry 
with them a zestful salty tang. 

“Ah, there’s Old Faithful!'’ Charlie exclaimed, raising his 
arm aloft like a pagan priest saluting the sun. 

Ahead of us on the west meadow stood the framework of a 
duck blind. Charlie swung the tiller bar and headed the boat 
shoreward. Shutting off the engine and drifting along under 
our own momentum, he let the bottom of the boat slide over 
the smooth, hard river grass, as though it were a toboggan 
sled, until it came to a complete stop on firm meadow ground. 
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trot-line that one of them is Uncle George,” he ventured. 

“How can you be so cocksure at that distance?” I wanted 
to know. 

Charlie chuckled. ‘Only from his position in the river 
that second boat is way off the feeding grounds. No one 
knows that section like Uncle George!” 

“Except a chap named Charlie who was deliv*red by an 
osprey some forty years ago,” I snorted. “Let’s get started.” 

I sat in the middle seat facing Charlie and secured a large 
sandworm to the No. 3 hook which trailed my silver-and- 
red spinner on a light wire leader. Then I threaded another 
sandworm on a tiny hook which fastened into the eye of 
the big hook. (Later I'll explain the reason for this hook-up 
of ours—if you can call it that.) I also baited up Charlie’s 
rig, which was very similar, except for two round spinners, 
red-and-white fluted. 
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I handed Charlie his light and beautifully balanced bamboo 
rod, which is about six feet long and as light and responsive 
as it could possibly be and still retain enough backbone to 
stand up under trolling strain. He shifted in his seat, leav- 
ing his right hand free to tend the tiller, while I got ready to 
fish from the opposite side of the boat. 

“O.K.—let ‘er out!’’ Charlie instructed, speeding up the 
engine so the boat’s momentum would unspool the line from 
our reels. 

We were within ten feet of the bank. About fifty yards 
downstream a large creek emptied into the river; and at its 
delta there was a deep hole in which we often connected up 
with some choice stripers. A few moments later I set the 
drag on my reel. “I have about 150 feet of line out now,” I 
advised Charlie 

“Fine!” he replied. ‘“‘That’s about right for slack water.” 

Charlie set his own drag and throttled the engine to a 
very slow trolling pace as we settled down to the business 
of serious fishing. The slower the engine, the faster the 
strikes come when trolling for striped bass. 

For numerous reasons, Charlie usually pilots the boat. 
First, he is a highly skilled mechanic whose supersensitive 
ears pick up the slightest protest in the outboard’s drone 
in time to prevent a stall. Second, since he knows his fish- 
ing waters as intimately as Mark Twain knew his Missis- 
sippi, he is able to ferret out all the feeding holes and fol- 
low the channel, even after dusk. Third, he is so dexterous 

that he can handle the boat and a fish at the 
same time, and seldom if ever has to put to 
shore in order to play a fish out. Most important 
of all, he loves to act as pilot and waves aside 
any offers to take over. Charlie, you can readily 
see, is a nice chap to have on a fishin’ trip! 





The author brought this scrapper to the boat 









Seven fine 


Fishing an estuary where 
the novice tangles with 
eels and fouls his gear 
in oyster shells, but he 
who knows the channel 


feasts on striped bass! 
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stripers here—all caught by the anglers in Uncle George Maurer's boat 






Our boat was now approaching the creek’s mouth. My 
outfit, trailing close to the river bank, appeared to be in con- 
stant danger of fouling in the overhanging grass hummocks. 
Under anyone else’s guidance I would have protested, for 
trolling rigs are fairly expensive, but I knew that Charlie 
could navigate in terms of inches. 

There was a commotion in the water at the mouth of the 
creek. Hearing it, I turned and looked. The surface fairly 
churned with panic-stricken little fishes. 

“Shiners,’’ Charlie said happily. “There’s a _ school of 
stripers in there feeding!” 

My hands tightened around my rod; my shoulders knit 
together in a tense, expectant hunch. 

The anticipated strike came after our boat had cleared the 
tiny delta by about 100 feet. The first hint of its coming was 
telegraphed to me when I felt a gentle nudge on the lure. A 
second later the fish hit it with his full weight, and my little 
rod for an instant wavered back and forth like the slim mast 
of a moored sharpie caught in a sudden swell. When I set the 
hook and the fish started to run with the line, the rod bent 
into a full are in one fast, sweeping motion. In another in- 
stant the fish rolled over on the surface of the water, and in 
a flash he dived and started heading out. 

“He's on!”’ I shouted 

“Not a very large one,’ Charlie observed. “But he sure 
acts like a lightweight champ. 

“He's got the feel of a ten-pounder. Look at that rod bend!” 

And I wasn't exaggerating-—not too much, that is. As the 
bass plowed toward the bottom of the channel there were 
times when I had difficulty keeping the rod tip clear of the 
water. That fellow won my respect by making me stand up 
in the boat. 


FTER three cross-current runs and another upstream, 
A during which time I hadn't managed to retrieve more 
than twenty feet of line, the striper seemed abruptly to aban- 
don the idea of fighting. Working the reel, I coaxed him to 
within fifteen feet of the boat 

“Shucks,” I complained, “he’s giving up!” 

Perhaps the striper divined my declining opinion of him, 
for he came close to the surface, churned the water into foam, 
then dived and headed downstream again in high gear. As 
the racing line knifed a giant V into the surface I was forced 
to concede more line 

“You never can tell with a striper!’’ Charlie laughed. 

It was that bass’s last wild break. When I again applied 
pressure I led him close to the boat; and there, as he dashed 
in zigzags at the end of the short line, Charlie deftly scooped 
him up in my oversize trout net 

He weighed only about three pounds, but I had no fault to 

Continued on page 53) 
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On a pack trip like this the outfitter provides horses, saddles, grub, tents, guides, and a wrangler—but your personal equipment is up to you 


O YOU'RE GOING to make 
first trip to hunt in the 
Maybe it is in Wyoming—for elk, 
deer, moose, or cven s..cep. Per- 

haps it is a goat and grizzly unt in 

Idaho, a mixed-bag hunt for everything 

from sheep to grizzly in Alberta or 

British Columbia, or even a jaunt for 

the beautiful white rams of the Yukon 

or Alaska. 

At any rate, you have never been in 
the Rockies before, nor have you ever 
taken a long trip by pack train. It is 
something you, like almost all Ameri- 
can sportsmen, have looked forward to 
for years. You want vour hunt to be 
100 percent successful—-and if it isn’t 


vour 


Rockies! 


it will practically break your heart. 
You have chosen your outfitter. He 
tells you that he will furnis. ‘orses, 


guides, a horse wrangler, grub, tents, 
saddles. All you will need is your per- 
sonal outfit—-your rifles, saddle scab- 
bard, clothes, bed roll, binoculars. He 
promises to put you into good game 
country and show you game. 

As a rule, outfitters are not the most 
articulate of men. Letter writing is a 
chore for them, and they would rather 
climb a mountain 5,000 feet hig. than 
write a detailed explanation o° just 
what this personal outfit sould consist 
of. Further, they usually take for 
granted a good many things which are 
news to the hunter. (They always 


refer to him as the “dude,” by the way.) 

If the sportsman making his first trip 
has a friend who has been on such an 
expedition, he will get much helpful 
advice. Otherwise he must depend 
largely on what he can read. 

Usually he is handicapped by the fact 
that he must plan for a good deal of 
cold weather, sleet, and snow, though 
at the moment he may be roasting. 
When I was assembling my personal 
outfit for my own 
first trip to the 
northern Rockies, 
the temperature 
in my Arizona 
home town was 
going above 100 
degrees F. daily. 
It was difficult 
for me to believe 
that I was short- 
lv to be freezing. 
It is not uncom- 
mon to be in foot- 
deep snow in Al- 


Everything you need 
to take is here: air 
mattress and bed roll, 
tied inside a tarp; 
duffel bag; lying on 
them, a rifle in its 
saddle scabbard; 
and, in a leather car- 
rying case, an extra 
rifle which can be 
loaded on one of the 
pack-train horses 





berta and British Columbia in Septem- 
ber. or to encounter a real blizzard in 
Wyoming. The hunter is likely to run 
into all kinds of weather in the Rockies 
—and some of it is bound to be cold 


and wet. 
Probably the most essential item in 
the personal outfit is the bed. If the 


sportsman sleeps well and warmly, his 
legs will keep their spring, his eyes will 
be bright, and the world 


will seem 
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wonderful. If he slecps poorly, nothing 
is any fun. 

The best outfit consists of a good 
down sleeping bag, an air mattress, and 
an 8 x 10-ft. waterproof canvas tarp. 
Thus equipped, the sportsman can sleep 
comfortably on uneven ground, on wet 
ground, even on stones. I have shoveled 
snow away so my bed could be unrolled, 
and I have slept like a log on wet 
spongy tundra frozen solid a foot be- 
low the surface. On warm nights you 
can open up the bag so the air can cir- 
culate; on cold nights you can zip it 
tight. Such an outfit is just as com- 
fortable, to me anyway, as the best 
bed in the best hotel. 


FTER a long hard day on the trail, 

it is only a matter of minutes to 

put up the dude tent, open up the bed 
roll, blow up the mattress. The water- 
proof tarp protects the bed when it is 
on the pack horse, and it forms the 
floor of the tent. In the morning, when 
the outfit packs up and hits the trail, it 
is a matter of moments to deflate the 
mattress, roll the bag in the tarp, tie it 
up with a rope, and put it on a horse. 
Some people want full-length mat- 
tresses, but I prefer a three-quarter- 
length one. Though it comes only to 
below my knees, I find it perfectly com- 
fortable, and it is lighter and handier. 
In the high altitudes from Colorado to 
northern British Columbia, frost is com- 
mon at night, and occasionally the tem- 
perature may plunge far below freezing. 
Feathers and down, then, are the busi- 
ness for sleeping bags——-far better than 
wool or kapok, both of which are cold. 
Another essential is a good, stoutly 
made duffel bag of heavy canvas—pref- 
erably, though not necessarily, water- 
proof. The best type opens at the side, 
but has been practically unobtainable 
since Pearl Harbor. Mine opens at the 
top and is held by a drawstring. The 
bag should be sturdy and large enough 
to hold clothes, extra ammunition, and 
the other things necessary to the sports- 





The best all-round shoe for the 
Rockies is of medium weight, 
with gusset tongue and a 9 or 
10-in. top. The one at left has 
Hungarian hobnails; that at 
tight has spikes in addition 
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You can usually keep dry-shod with the 
oil-tanned shoe at left; the light one 
at right is O.K. for dry going, but use- 
less on wet ground; for snow and muskeg 
the shoepac (center), worn with heavy 
socks and felt inner soles, is in order 


After a long, cold hunt there's nothing 
like coming back to a good, comfortable 
tent, complete with stovepipe, where 
you can warm up and put on dry clothes 





man’s health and well-being. Never 
take any sort of suitcase—it is a head- 
ache to pack on a horse. 

A good idea is to have a leather 
toilet kit, or simply a light little canvas 
bag, to put into the duffel bag and hold 
the things needed every day—comb, 
soap, toothbrush, tooth paste, razor, and 
so on. I roll my pajamas in my sleeping 
bag, so for an overnight camp all I 
have to get out ordinarily are the little 
toilet bag and a towel. 

As for clothes, we might as well 
start inside and go out. It is well to 
take three suits of light or medium- 
weight long underwear of pure soft 
wool. That will permit an occasional 
change on a trip lasting from thirty to 
sixty days, and if it gets particularly 
cold, you can always put on two suits. 
Three wool flannel shirts of medium 
weight, and two pairs of heavy, stoutly 
made wool pants (in case one gets wet) 
are enough. A sweater, to be worn un- 
der a jacket is well worth the space it 
takes up in the duffel bag. 

Even far north and in high altitudes, 
the hunter will be comfortable on warm 
sunny days simply in his long-handle 
underwear, wool shirt, and wool pants; 
but he should always have with him 
some sort of windproof jacket. He can 
carry it behind the cantle of his saddle 
and put it on when the sun begins to 
go down, or he can tote it in a ruck- 
sack when on foot. Particularly when 
hunting bighorn sheep and mountain 
goats, the hunter will climb and get 
hot and sweaty. Then, while using his 
binoculars, he may have to lie for an 
hour in the frosty wind of a lofty ridge. 
A wind-breaker adds greatly to his 
comfort and is downright necessary to 
his health. A wool stag shirt, or a 
tightly woven water-resistant jacket like 
the Army combat jacket is very useful. 


HE one best all-round jacket for the 
Rockies, however, is one of quilted 
down. I will never make another moun- 
tain trip without one: It is light, and 
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can be worn with con.uorw, if thrown 
open, even on fairly warm days. Yet 
when zipped up, it is one of the warm- 
est of all garments. So it is an abso- 
lute Rocky Mountain must for a man 
who likes to be snug and warm. 

With these varieties of clothing, the 
hunter will be comfortable under any 
circumstances, as he can add layers 
and peel them off. Even up on the 
windy quarter-deck of a horse in a 
howling blizzard, he can wear a wool 
shirt, a sweater, and a down jacket too. 
If he adds a waterproof slicker to the 
ensemble, he’s set. That slicker is an- 
other must, by the way, as pack trains 
travel even in the rain and a man can 
get very, very wet without one. 


HE most useful shoe for the Rockies 
jb oil-tanned, of medium weight, with 
a gusset tongue and a 9 or 10-in. top. 
Both sole and heel should be well 
studded with roundhead Hungarian 
5.-in. hobnails, and on the edge of each 
sole half a dozen spikes of the type 
used in golf shoes should be screwed in. 
These come in a box with a combina- 
tion punch and wrench for installing 
them. Some will fall out occasionally, 
but can quickly be replaced. These 
shoes should be kept well greased with 
anything from commercial shoe grease, 
of which beeswax is the principal in- 
gredient, to grizzly-bear fat. Much of 
the Rockies are full of little streams 
that have to be crossed, and many a 
smooth, steep mountainside fairly oozes 
moisture — particularly above timber- 
line, where carpets of moss and lichen 
are as slick as glass to shoes not 
equipped with hobnails. On dry slide 
rock, hobnails are not ideal, but the 
hunter can get around with them, and 
even on big masses of rock the spikes 
and hobs will cling to little cracks and 
uneven places. On the other hand, on 
lichen slopes he might as well wear 
roller skates as rubber soles. 

With the shoes I have described, the 

(Continued on page 84) 






















AVE ME a THOSE BASS! 


‘By CAPT. JULES P. CUENIN 


A veteran Outdoor Life writer and famous skeet 


shot, who's been teaching Army aerial gunners 


their stuff, keeps a 





HE SUN had just risen over the 
mountain rim. Reaching down 
through scattered clouds, its rays 
were painting a goldén path across 
Roosevelt Lake as Bob Prosser and I, 
seated in an outboard, reached a spot 
about five miles up the shore from 
Frazier’s boat landing. 

I had every reason to be elated as I 
gazed out over the waters which harbor 
some of Arizona's fightingest black 
bass. For this was to be the first of ten 
days of the sport I had dreamed about 
while harnessed to a war job. 









long-overdue fighting date 


For many years I had spent almost 
all my time shooting ‘and fishing, and 
writing about both. Then came my or- 
ders to report to Luke Field, Arizona, 
to teach prospective Army fighter pilots 
how to hit flying targets. 

It was thrilling, of course, to work 
with large classes of cadets. They were 
the most eager pupils I ever had met. 
Month after month slipped by and the 
calendar moved ahead two and a half 
years, with only a day or two of fishing 
spotted in at long intervals. My eager- 
ness for some real sport became sharp- 
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ened to a fine edge. Then came an un- 
expected lull between classes—and I 
was granted a leave. 

My one thought was, “Leave me at 
those bass!” 

So here I was—thanks to Bob, who 
had thoughtfully saved up enough gas 
coupons to make the trip possible. As 
he put me ashore to set up my fly rod, 
on that glorious October morning, he 
remarked, “While you're riggin’ up, I'll 
just back off the point and find out if 
the bass will hit a surface plug.” 

The previous night we’d been assured 
that the bass would accept nothing but 
live bait. However, my fishing pal and 
I were surface-lure addicts and we were 
confident that we could get plenty of 
action with floaters. 

Hurriedly I strung the line through 
the guides. I glanced toward Bob when 
he made his first cast close to the last 
of the rocks that showed above surface 
off the point. Nothing happened for a 
moment after the plug hit the water, so 
30b began vigorously whipping his rod 
tip. Under his deft manipulation the 
plug wiggled, splashed, and animatedly 
turned end for end. 


'"T HAT’S my pet plug,” Bob called. 
“Just what largemouths crave for 
breakfast!” 

He'd barely finished speaking when 
a fish lunged at the lively lure, missed, 
and refused to try again when the ac- 
tion was repeated over the same area. 

“What the bass really want are my 
big cork-head bugs,” I yelled. ‘Take 
me aboard and I'll prove it.” 

I had a hunch that we'd get quick 
action, for conditions surely favored it. 
The water was clear; there was just 
enough breeze to ripple the surface of 
the lake and cut down a fish’s visibility; 
the nights were chilly, which meant 
that as the sun began to warm the sur- 
face water the bass should be seeking 
the shallows; and, last but not least, the 
sky was partly overcast. 

Before rejoining Bob I had noticed 
some large boulders submerged in 
about five feet of water. Just beyond 
them the bottom dropped off abruptly. 
So now, with the boat about sixty feet 
from the spot, I extended line by false 
casting, then slammed my bug down on 
the surface as hard as I could. I was 
tense when the bug landed, for I really 


expected a strike. I was not disap- 
pointed. 
There was sudden eruption on the 


water, I set the hook with a quick pull 
on the line with my left hand, and one 
of the liveliest bass I’ve ever seen drove 
along the surface. He dived, then came 
surging upward and out into the air, 
shaking his head in a frantic effort to 
dislodge the thing that had yanked him 
away from the protecting rocks. 

“About a three-pounder!”’ I exclaimed 
as I stripped line through the guides, 
straining my wrist muscles in my strug- 
gle to lead the battling fish toward the 
boat. 

Bob rowed us into deep water, so I 
could let the bass run in any direction 
except where he wanted to go—toward 
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shore. Gradually 
the springy pow- 
er of the rod 
brought the game 
but tired scrapper 
to the net and he 
was lifted aboard. 

“Want to keep 
this little guy?” 
Bob asked. Or 
shall we let him 


go and make 
room for one of 
the real Roose- 


velt bass I’m go- 
ing to haul in?” 

“We'll drop this 
one right in the 
well under that 
middle _ seat,” I 
replied. ‘‘You 
don’t seem to be 
able to hook one 
when it strikes.” 

With my first 
bass of the trip 
splashing in the 
well, we started 
the motor and 
moved up along- 
shore about 300 
yards. Then we 
maneuvered to 
take advantage 
of a_ favorable 
wind which would 
drift us back to- 
ward the point. 

Numerous fam- 
ilies of Gambel’s 
quail chattered 
on the rocky slope 
leading down to 
the lake, and farther up the mountain 
coyotes yipped their high-pitched calls, 
as we covered the first fifty yards of 
shoreline without a strike. When con- 
tinued casting at every likely spot 
brought no results, I began to wonder 
if this could be one of those mornings 
when the fish leave the straight 
stretches of shore and congregate off 
the points. 


OB is one of the most accurate plug 
casters I ever have seen. He can 

cast as accurately under actual fishing 
conditions as many experts do in tour- 
naments. Now he was placing his lure 
in small crevices in the rocks and 
whipping the water into a foam on the 
retrieves—a practice which usually gets 
him results. Meanwhile I tried various 
ways of manipulating my bug. Noth- 
ing happened, though, until Bob drop- 
ped his little chunk of wood close to a 
rock within twenty-five feet of the 
point. Then up rushed a bass, with so 
loud a splash that we knew he must be 
a big one. 

“Wow!” yelled Bob as he leaned 
back to drag the plunging, thrashing 
largemouth away from the rocks. “If 
this one isn’t twice as big as that min- 
now you caught, I'll eat him raw!”’ 

The bass weaved back and forth in 
short rushes, striving to reach the 
shelter of the rocks. But Bob, who 








Bob, with the six-pounder that tried every fighting trick in the book 


doesn't spare his rod or line when a 
rush must be stopped, applied all the 
pressure his outfit would take. 

When the fish saw that his powerful 
rushes failed, he changed tactics, 
raced for the boat, and flung himself 
into the air in an end-over-end leap. 
He hit the water with a resounding 
smack. As soon as he got enough tail 
hold for another solid push, up he shot 
again with mouth open, bristling dorsal 
fin extended, and head shaking from 
side to side in a way that often throws 
a plug many feet. 

The hook held as the wildly surging 
fish again tried to run toward shore. 
As Bob tussled with him, I noticed that 
the boat was drifting too close to the 
point, so I grabbed the oars and headed 
offshore. Meanwhile my busy partner 
hung onto the fish, which now was 
showing the strain of battle. After a 
few more frantic rushes he was brought 
to the surface, a tired and thoroughly 
whipped bass. Bob netted him, then 
with a happy grin held up his prize for 
my inspection. 

“Take a look at a six-pounder!” he 
exulted. ‘And don’t make any more 
cracks about how I fail to land ’em.” 

Into the livebox went Bob’s big one—- 
and back into the drink went my three- 
pounder. When he had grown a lot 
bigger, maybe I could hook him again. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Whether 


you take stills or movies, 


here 


is the kind of equipment—now used in 


war work—that you've been waiting for 


PURRED by the needs of Army 
combat photographers, the Sig- 
nal Corps’ Pictorial Engineering 
and Research Laboratories, 
working hand in hand with manu- 
facturers, have developed still and 
motion-picture cameras which are 
certain to become top favorites 
with wildlife and other 
photographers after V-J Day. 

“Give us all-metal cameras 
built to make good pictures under 
the very worst conditions you can 
imagine,” the photographers de- 
manded early in the war. “And 
make ’em light!” 

One answer was the Simmons 

Combat Camera, for taking stills. 
Using 2'% x 3'4,-inch pack film, it 
weighs only 5', pounds. Its body, 
a one-piece magnesium-alloy cast- 
ing, is almost indestructible. 
There is no bellows. All parts, in- 
cluding the lens elements, are 
water-tight and moisture, hu- 
midity, and fungus-proof. 

Carried slung around the neck. where 
it doesn't interfere with free movement, 
it always is ready for split-second action 
when an unexpected picture comes in 
sight. No carrying case is necessary 
the front part of the view finder folds 
down over the lens and protects it 
against rain, dust, and damage. The 
curtain-type focal-plane shutter, made 


sports 


For movies: the Cunningham, or PH-530/PF. 
It is shouldered much as if it were a gun 
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All-metal still cam- 
era, the Simmons, or 
PH-501/PF. It's fast, 


versatile, waterproof 


Takes pictures—and punishment too! Note the hinged view 
finder, which fits over the lens when camera's not in use 


of vulcanized rubber, has six speeds 
1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200, 1/400, and 
1/800 second. An accessory shutter 
protects the film against fogging during 
che rewinding of the focal-plane shutter. 
Lens equipment consists of a 4-inch 
F/4.5 anastigmatic lens and an inter- 
changeable 9-inch F/6.3 telephoto lens. 
There is a built-in flash synchronizer. 
For motion-picture work  there’s 
the Cunningham 
combat camera, 
which weighs only 
16 pounds and 
handles like a 

gun. 

Its magnesium- 
alloy body is cast 
in gunstock shape. 


No tripod is needed; the butt is held 
against the shoulder by means of two 
handgrips, and it’s almost as easy to 
operate as to aim and fire a rifle. 

All four lenses, varying in focal 
length from 35 mm. to 12 inches, are 
sealed—dust, moisture, and fungus- 
proof. A lever-controlled focusing de- 
vice slides the film magazine in and out 
instead of adjusting the lens as in other 
cameras. Diaphragms too are lever- 
controlled from the same point. 

The camera holds three magazines, 
each with 200 feet of pre-threaded film. 
The film-driving mechanism—contained 
in each magazine, not in the camera 
itself—-is operated by an electric motor 
powered by four dry-cell batteries car- 
ried in a case attached to the user’s belt. 
In the orthodox camera the spring drive 
may run down at an inopportune mo- 
ment; but there is no such danger of 
missing a valuable shot with the Cun- 
ningham, thanks to its electric drive. 

The entire camera is impervious to 
water and moisture, and service 
have proved that it may be depended 
on to operate normally in temperatures 
as high as 150 degrees above and as low 
as 50 degrees below zero. The Cunning- 
ham is a “natural” for taking movies 
of game. 

Both cameras now are being produced 
only for military use. But after the war 
they probably will be made commercial- 
ly. Also, the Army may unload some as 
surplus goods. That will be bargain day! 
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HAPPY VACATION 


MEN, HERE IS THE LIFE! CAN’‘T 
YOU ALMOST HEAR THE EX- 
QUISITE SYMPHONY THOSE 
WATERS ARE PLAYING—TO THE 
SWISH OF YOUR FLY-ROD 
BATON AND THE SONG OF 
YOUR REEL? IT‘'S A TROUT 
ANGLER‘S IDEA OF HEAVEN. 
HERE’S A FULL CREEL TO YOU! 











Begin by screw-fastening five oak uprights to each side of the 
hull, extending about a foot above the gunwales. For a fourteen- 
footer the rearmost pair should be six feet abaft the boat's stem 


The stem itself, of course, must 

be built up, to brace the deck 
and sides. Shape the upper part 
of a length of stout oak to conform 
to the stem, and cut away the bot- 
tom section to fit snugly against 
the inside of the boat stem. Then 
lower it into place and bolt fast 


3 Uprights, stem extension, clamp 

strips running lengthwise, and 
deck beams—all of oak—are shown 
in place at right. Though this is 
just the framework, it begins to 
look as if we're getting somewhere! 
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6 't's a good idea to have a wedge-shape gasoline tank in the bow, 
and now's the time to install it. Strong cross bracing supports 
its under side, leaving a surprising amount of stowage space beneath 
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DECK YOUR 
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SEFUL as it is, especially when powered by an engine, 

the flat-bottom skiff affords mighty little protection 
from high waves and rain. These photos show how one in- 
genious fisherman added a spray-turning deck and a cabin 
with dry storage space. If yours is a large skiff—fourteen 
feet or more—why not do as he did? Even if you have an in- 
board rather than an outboard, the cabin won't be in the way. 











5 Fitting the cedar side planks—one for each side. Take pains to 
make a tight joint at the gunwale, then fasten to the uprights 





7 For the deck, most any soft wood is O.K. Drill for nail holes, 
and clamp planks together temporarily, before fastening down 
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§ Not only for the sake of looks, but to give 

maximum protection from spray, the after 
ends of the sides should taper off like this. 
Note that one piece of the bulkhead is in place 





9 When the deck is laid, apply a generous coating of hot linseed oil and let it soak way in 
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10 The deck gets a canvas covering; also 1 ] Close-up of the guard rail being fastened. 12 Fitting the bulkhead door. Finger holes 
a guard rail, which hides all tack heads For speed, use a ratchet screw driver make it easy to lift the door in or out 


4 





13 After puttying over all nail or screw 
heads, a slick-up with paint is in order 
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14 The numbers go on, and the job is done 95 Quite an improvement, wouldn't you say? All right, from now it's strictly up to youl 
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A HANDY PLACE 


] Your ox handle, if it's fairly straight, 

makes an ideal place to file your file. 
For the ignition-point type a 5/I6-in. hole, 
bored with an auger bit, will be about right 


TO CARRY THAT CAMP FILE 


With a tap, cut threads near the "muzzle" 
to receive a short metal plug—a bolt % 
in. in diameter, having 16 threads to the inch 


HERE are times, while camping, 

when you’d almost give your king- 
dom for a file—-perhaps to repair equip- 
ment, or to touch up the cutting edge 
of an ax. 

Here’s a practical way to have one 
handy, and safe from loss! A small tri- 
angular file is useful; so is a thin, flat ig- 
nition-point file, particularly if its han- 
dle is ground for use as a screw driver. 


3 The hole won't appreciably weaken the han- 
dle, and you won't have to keep wondering, 
"Where in tunket did | put that dog-gone file? 


Lacking a screw driver, the plug may be 
tightened or removed with the aid of a key 
a knife blade, or your favorite bottle opener 


IT'S DEATH ON INSECTS—BUT WHAT DOES IT DO TO WILDLIFE? 


LIVE to the possibility that DDT, 
the new marvel insect killer, may 


INSECTS. From the number and kinds that fall on trays like these, 


after spraying a 


control area of woodland with DDT by plane, scientists can gauge both benefits and damage 


FISH. Before the 
ing, a section of river 
is blocked off by nets, 
all fish are removed, 
and a known number re- 
introduced. Periodic 
check-ups will show how 
they've been affected, 
directly or indirectly 


spray- 


WATERFOWL. As _ part 
of their diet, these mal- 
lards are fed on DDT. If 
they can take it in their 
stride, large areas of 
their marshland breeding 
grounds may be sprayed, 
to eliminate mosquitoes 


not be an unmixed blessing, offi- 
cials of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice have inaugurated a series of tests to 
determine its effects on fish and game 
Large-scale experiments are being 
conducted this summer, in codperation 
with other agencies, in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and the province of Ontario 
Spraying of DDT has done wonders 
to free our Pacific troops from the men 
ace of mosquito-borne malaria and it 
promises to be of great help to farmers 
everywhere; but before using the stuff 
wholesale on this continent, its effect 
on other forms of life must be ascer- 
tained, or it may prove a boomerang 
These photos show three ways the prob 
lem is being tackled at the Wildlife Re- 
search Laboratory at Patuxent, Md. 
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FOUR ORPHANED DUCKLINGS 
... AND HOW THEY GREW 





“Gosh, what a funny place to swim!" 
four ducklings are introduced to their 










Here the 
new home 
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HE SHADOW of 
a silent winged 
monster swooped 
across a_ back-river 
marsh near Merry- 
meeting Bay, Maine's 
famous duck-feeding 
grounds. Then a great 
horned owl dived 
down, sank its talons 
in a mother blackie. 
Charles Head, a 
warden supervisor for 
the state Department 
of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, heard the com- 
motion; killed the owl 
with a .22 Long Rifle; 
and rushed the moth- 
erless brood to a near- 
by duck farm. Happy 
ending? Yes! 


Banding one of the blackies, now grown to maturity on 


the game farm of Ranny Kelley 


(left), in 


Maine 
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Warden Head with the owl he killed as it was making off with 
the mother 


duck. Note that she is still fast in its talons 


To go, or not to go? These two, free to return to their old haunts, seem undecided 
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At last, however, they paddle off side by side, through rich stands of wild rice, to rejoin the duck population to which they properly belong 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


This Happened to Me / 


ONE CAST I‘LL NEVER FORGET 
By HERBERT WILLS, Morgantown, W. Va. 





MRS. WILLS AND | WERE FISHING FOR 
LARGEMOUTH BASS AT FOOTES DAM, 
W. VA., CAST RIVER BANK 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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cams too good to be true” 


Back again... cruising the old familiar shorelines 


r nosing into reedy inlets where the biggest, 


fightin’est bass always lurked... what man 


wouldn’t feel it’s too good to be true! 


€ 


Another season, and many more will re- 
turn to the favorite spot they’ve missed 
for years. And part of the picture 

will be new Evinrudes . . . the 

finest that all the know bow 

acquired through 36 years 

of building fine motors 

can produce. EVIN- 

RUDE MOTORS, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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July 31 That hundred-mile trip to the city used to take a good 








i x part of the day not so long ago. But it’s only a little over 
gee an hour now—flying a ’Craft. 
Yes, and it takes even less gas to get there than the old 
‘ ese “Model T” did—just about 4 gallons. 
Some day not long from now you'll be able to fly a new 
3 S ‘Craft. Then you'll begin to realize what modern trans- 
portation really is. 
a We've already built flying models of planes that will 
» penees outperform anything in their class... . faster-flying, more 
luxurious, finer in every way ... planes that are safer 
Bent. & because of greater built-in stability . .. planes that cost 
less to buy and less to fly. 
Feb_3i In a word, the plane you have been waiting for— 
whether you're a private pilot—or Mr. Average Citizen 
_ who's never flown a plane before—or an aircraft service 
operator who knows a good thing when he sees it. 
Mar 3 Watch “the ship with the built-in tailwind” outperform 
én *45. 
p season 
9) Worlds Largest Gulders of Side-by- Side Airplanes 
——_—} 
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Floating Flies Fool Bass 


F ALL the diversified drama 

that goes with angling, there’s 

little if anything to top the ex- 

citement of seeing a fish break 

the water to take a deftly cast fly. And 

with the development of the surface 

lure, this thrill of thrills has become one 
of the greatest joys of bass fishing. 

Top-water angling for bass isn’t new 

by any means, but it was years before 

this method finally took hold and spread 

As early as 1903, floating bass bugs were 

used with the fly rod by the late Theo- 


dore Gordon well-known New York 
state fisherman for whom the Gordon 
fly was named—after he had fashioned 


some of these bugs for himself and his 
friends. A little later, the 
first commercial fly-rod 


In Quetico Provincial Park, in Ontario, 
there is a lake which is clear, rather 
shallow, and far off the beaten track. It 
was in September when my wife and I 
went there (in the years before O.D.T.), 


and the water was cool. We had spent 
several days trolling other waters for 
lake trout. Now we wanted to catch 


some bass. So we chose this lake, about 
a two-hour trip from our base camp. In- 
cidentally, though it looked like small- 
mouth-bass water, all we got were large- 
mouths. 

The shoreline presented a clutter of 
weeds and fallen trees. As we stood 
near the gnarled roots of a large stump 
setting up our rods, we saw a school of 
















saw the wakes of 
rapidly away from it. 
tion 54 oz., was too large. It made a bis 
splash when it hit the water and ar 
parently frightened the fish. So we d 
cided then to try a bug. 
We knew now that there were fish i 
that spot. I put on a small deer-hai 
frog, waited 10 minutes before casting, 
then dropped it into the water at abou 
the spot where the plug had scared th 
bass. Instantly four or five wakes ap 
peared in the water, but this time They 
were moving toward the lure. One fish 
hit at it but missed. Directly afterward 
another bass struck and was hooked 
Still uncertain as to whether this Waite, Te 
just an accident, we alte: 
nated both methods at 


several fish mov 
' 


The plug, regu'a- 





floating lure made its ap- 
pearance—-an enticer in 
triguingly called the coax- 
er bass fly. 

Bugs, in the fisherman's 
vocabulary, is the ac- 
cepted term used to desig- 
nate all the various sur- 
face lures which are used 

with the fly rod-—to en 
tice the bellicose bass 
Regardless of the partic- 
ular species of fish food 


Here's 


they're supposed to imi- 
tate insect, frog, min 
now, or what not—they’re 


bugs. So bugs they'll be 
throughout this piece 
My introduction to this 
fascinating form of an- 
gling occurred about 1919, 
but at first I failed to 
sense its full charm. In 
fact, I didn’t become real 
ly sold on the idea until 
four years later, when my 
fishing companions and I 
began to use cork-head 
feather minnows, buck 
tail-wing bugs, and cork 








the Last Word in Millinery for Anglers! 


RE you one of those 
laugh at 
the creations the women 
are wearing these days? 
Well, the hat 
other head now, so wipe 
that smile off your face. 
The intriguing mess of 


men 


fuzz you 
crown is 


fishermen 


who 


is on the other bugs we cast kepl 
; on producing 
All the bugs we used 


see 
a colorful ar- 


rangement of artificial 


Sandvine “érlatd the the bugs were successfw 
: , . i for two reasons—the 

owner of this snappy lidn’t fright as ti 
little model needs for a . i tl : - ok : a 
season’s fishing, from peter — a oe 
dry patterns tied on much alive. But it doesn’ 
No. 16 nanien ‘. Dent always work out tha 
Bunyan shots The way. Many times in m 
: é " Ms experience a large sw 

man under it all is Bill Stee alone hict 
Sousa, guide, of Oge- - ; I us- — a 
maw County, Mich. For made & very loud agem 
obvious reasons he is when it hit the wate! 
bettern known to the proved ote ee we 
the fish wanted. I shoul 


around 
area as“Chief Ogemaw.” 


each likely spot. We trie 
several surface plug 
without response, ever 
though the plug was left 
motionless for a moment 
or two before the retrieve 
But the frog and severa 

















were good floaters and of 
rather delicate design 
The leader was 9 ft. long 
tapered to .012. Doubtles 


on the 


that . 
point out that the bass in 


that Canadian lake wer! 
in very shallow, clear wa 








body feather bugs. 
It turned out that these 

floating deceivers were very effective. 
After I'd learned the most effective way 
to handle them, the best types of water 
to fish with them, and other pertinent 
facts, I realized that, under proper con- 
ditions, bass bugs could attract fish bet- 


ter than any other device I'd used. It 
irks me now to think of the years I 
fished without them! 

Bass bugs have their limitations, of 


course, but that’s true of all baits, both 
artificial* and natural. The important 
thing is to know what's best to use to 
meet the prevailing conditions. Here 
are some experiences of my own in 
which the floaters definitely proved to 
be the right lure at the right time. 


bass cruising along. I dropped the tip 
of my fly rod to the water and several 
bass swam over to see what it was. We 
took the hint. Surface lures were the 
thing! 

Mrs. Bergman began fishing with a 
crippled-minnow surface plug. She han- 
dled it skillfully, placing it where it 
should coax a strike—but nothing hap- 
pened. We couldn’t understand that. 
We began to think that there were no 
fish in the places where her plug 
dropped. But suddenly I noticed some- 
thing which tipped me off to the reason 

* there were no strikes. 

My wife dropped her plug in a spot 

that looked decidedly bassy. As it hit I 
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ter, also that the day wa 
bright and the lake calm 
The largemouths were in a feeding mood 
but not so pugnacious as they would 
have been early in the season. In 


they appeared exceedingly wary 
suspicious. It required just the 


terminal tackle to cope with those con 
ditions. 


Here’s another experience we had 

this one at a certain desert lake in th 
West. The water there is clear ani. Nn, fg 
Bass re 


deep, stretching out for miles through 
wilderness of towering rock. Day afte 
day the sun beats down on limpid water 


fed from many a distant snow-cappe 
peak. SHORE 
The sun was hot that day, but th Trade } 
. ra 


brisk October air was so dry that pelfug. el 





The Little Bact 
soalohmmnel. ¢-3-re), | 


' ALL COMERS! 


That’s why Heddon River-Runt-Spooks are ‘“‘first choice’’ of seasoned 
fishermen. In exclusive Heddon ‘‘Shore-Minnow”’ and other colors, 
these little baits have a way of coaxing smashing strikes and landing 
everything from Crappies to Muskies and Lake Trout. 
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RAINBOW TROUT LARGE MOUTH BASS 


e fish _ 2 

Pward BLACK BASS sersoos — 2, .Pouage agers on 5 Ibs. and 3 Ibs., landed on ‘“‘River- GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 

“d ne day’s “‘River-Runt™ catch by Muskegon Heights, Mich. Runt" by D. R. Curtis, Indianapolis, Length 45 in. Weight 21 Ibs. 1 oz., 
; . B. Kenner and friend, Rogers- Ind. caught by Clarence Cahak, Antigo, 

S WAas#ile, Tenn. Wis. 
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esign Largest Wall Eve, 94 Ibs. Largest Nor. Pike, 17 Ibs. Dave Click, 
long Dayton, Ohio, Dick Schuelen and Jim Kellner, Milwaukee, 
- long used ‘‘River-Runts.”’ 
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> sury 
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MUSKIE 


3B ibs., brought in on “‘River-Runt’’ by 
D. Glendening, Montreal, Canada. 


SMALL MOUTH BASS 


Caught on ‘River-Runt’ by Dale Werntz, 
Wesleyville, Pa. 





ater CUT-THROAT TROUT 
wha oO. J. Schurra, Oakland, Calif., used the Heddon “Pal” Steei 
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in the WHITE BASS CRAPPIE CAT FISH 
r an®. N. Emery, Knoxville, Tenn., says, ist Lt. Billy Fulford, A. C., and party, of Orlando, Florida, Bill Haytes, Carlsbad, N. M., caught 
yugh 3 Bass really go for the ‘River-Runt’.” made their full catch on Midgit-Digit *‘River-Runt’’. this 5'; Ib. cat fish on the ‘‘River-Runt, 


r after 


~< TO “Heddon -PHade Le. We -Mlade ad 
seen MORE-MNOW” James HEDDON’S Sons 


t a (Trade Mark Reg.) 
it PENT “See the Ribs’ 
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All sizes of minnows, on: | all 

inch in length and up | 

bugs smaller than houst Ri 4 

flies live on soar Minnows | ai I 

remain alive and active 8 

hours after taken from @ 
Lee 


hook, Bait is more luring 


1 
you catch more fish! Me 


LIMITED OFFER! $e Any 
5 HOOKS $1.00 “ “3 


SEND NO MONEY We don’t A how long 
the supply will last so act 
quick—get this equipment for your next fishing trip, 
Just pay postman $1.00 plus C._O.D. and postage or send 
$1.00 now and We pay postage. Money refunded ii not 
100°; delighted 
(State type of Ashine—Bass, Trout, Pike, Crappies, Cathsh, e¢ ) 
Allen Eng. & Mfg. Co. 2056 Catalpa Drive 
__Dayton 6 Ohio 


PMORE FISHING —LESS FUSSING 


Send for free list of fly fishing equipment and 
fly tying supplies now available My book, 
“Making and Using the Fly and Leader’’. re- 
vised this year. will help vou make your own, 
and correct your faults in tackle. balance and 
casting. Money Back Guarantee. $2.50, post- 
paid 


Detroit 4, Mich. 


__8065—C2 Grene River Ave., 





SEA-DIVE MASK 


— for underwater swim- 
ming or spearfishing. Pro- 
vides clear vision; pro- 
tects eyes, nose. . $2.75 






4 
SWIM-FINS 


-give up to 40% greater 
speed. For pool, lake or 
ocean. For underwater 
spearfishing. Order by shoe 
size. Pair $9.45 


SEE YOUR DEALER. tf he can't supply you — order direct. 


Send for wet booklet on 
enderwater swimming 
and spearfishing. 








SEA-NET MFG. CO., INC 


1428 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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spiration evaporated as it left the pores. 

The cool desert night had made sleep 
such a luxury that the sun was high 
when we started to fish. We could look 

| down into the water and get occasional 
| glimpses of the life in its depths. 

“The fish aren’t taking well,” we'd 
been told. “No, they don’t use flies here. 
They’re*no good. Live bait is best!” 

For two weeks we'd been using plugs 
steadily and I was itching for the feel 
of my fly rod. Grace, my wife. could try 
her plugs, so I rigged up my 914-ft., 5%4- 
oz. bass rod, tying on a fuzzy-wuzzy lure 
that looked efficient. What if I didn’t 
catch any fish—it was good just to be 
alive, to enjoy the enchanting surround- 
ings, and to listen to the rhythmic sound 
of the cruiser’s exhaust as it echoed from 
the canyon’s walls. Furthermore, it was 
quite likely that if the bugs didn’t at- 
tract bass, the plugs would, so at least I 


could watch the fun 
From my perch atop the cabin the 
prospects didn’t look so good for bug 


The water was so deep I couldn’t 
see bottom. We edged into a small bay, 
and my wife sent her plug shoreward to 
land in a pretty little basin formed by 
some broken rocks. I watched the lure 
hit and start traveling, then I gasped 
because I saw six bass following it. Put 
they wouldn't take it. Cast after cast 
brought the same results. Grace changed 
lures, she changed the style of her re- 
trieve. The bass kept looking but they 
wouldn't strike! 

Then I spied a place where there was 
eon underwater thicket of likely looking 
weeds. I sent my bug out on its first 
mission. It dropped lightly on the placid 
water, causing a ripple which spread 
out in ever-widening circles. Several bass 
appeared from nowhere, like buzzards 
| from the blue, and gathered under the 


fishing. 


bug. I gave it a little twitch. Like a 
flash, one of the bass rose and was 
hooked. That same performance was 


repeated again and again that morning. 

At noon, lunch-minded, we headed into 
a small canyon where a stream entered 
the lake. I jumped from the cruiser 
deck to a flat rock and, seeing a small 
pool several feet away on the other side, 
I became cautious. Crouching behind 
some sagebrush, I saw two bass land- 
locked in the pool by low water. A flip 
of the rod sent forth the bug. Instantly 
one of the bass took it, moving so fast 
that I struck too hard and broke the 
leader. Then what did the bass do but 
rub his nose against a rock until the bug 
came free! 

I cast another bug and the other fish 
went for it. When the excitement was 
over, I put this fish back into the lake 
and then recovered my other bug. The 
first bass had mysteriously disappeared. 

Only with this type of lure and a fly 
rod could I have enjoyed such a pleasant 
adventure—and the rest of the day was 
filled with similar experiences. The bug 
took top honors while the plug was al- 
most a complete flop! 

Then there was the time I visited a 
smallmouth-bass lake in Aigonquin Park, 
Ontario. It was mid-August and sizzling 
hot. Fishing was at a standstill, with no 
one having any luck. Nevertheless my 
friend, Irving Strong, greeted me thus: 
“Get out your fly rod and some bass bugs 
—I think they'll work. Everybody else 
has been using plugs, spoons, worms, 
and minnows.” 

Strong headed straight for a pretty 
bay, bordered with low-limb conifers 
and broken rocks. It was quite shallow 
near shore, but 25 ft. out the water was 
deep. Irving placed the canoe out in 
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deep water—where we'd be less n 
able to any fish in the shallows 
within casting distance of the sho 

The sun blazed down on wate: 
was smooth as glass. We could 
number of good-size bass moving abi 
but they took no notice of the half « oz 
or so bugs I offered them. 

“Try the frog and put it righ 1 
against the shore,” Irving advised 

I tied on a little hair frog, cast it: 
the top of a low rock, then twitched 
off. The next second a bass was floppir 
on shore! In the first frantic leap he 
jumped in the wrong direction. But 
the shore sloped to the wate! 
splashed right back in and the bhatt 
that followed was a corker! After th 
came other bass, and always that day 
was a surface bug that turned the tric 

I’ve visited several bass lakes in Ca 
fornia. You don’t find many bug ~~ 
men on them, though—out there the 
fishermen fish mostly for trout. But 
there are any better lakes for bug fis 
ing, I’ve never found them. These flo 
ing lures are particularly adapted 
fishing among the dead weeds that sti 
out of the water along the shores. Th 
look like bushes and stand several fe 


high. Such places are easily fished wi 
a fly rod and bug, but a plug is t 
clumsy and heavy. It’s impossible : 


steer one between the weeds. 


Barrett Reservoir, down San Dieg 


way, is one of my favorite fishing sp 
in California. While plugs are excelle 
lures here and take more large fish th 
the bug, the weedy stretches cannot | 
fished satisfactorily with them. Ths 
are surface weeds with open pock¢ 
among them, and there the bass bi 
just fills the bill. Remember that 

case you hit a spot like that and ar 


puzzled about what lure to use. 

In the rivers of the Ozark Mountai! 
the floating bug often gets better resul 
than any other lure. I’ve heard thi 
they’d been used on the lower Whi 
River in Arkansas as far back as 1% 
yet when I first fished this river abc 
30 years later I rarely met a bug fis 
erman. 


On one occasion we would have bet 


skunked without bass bugs. The wate 
was very low and clear, and the bas 
absolutely refused to strike at plug 


3ut when I tried a floating bug whi 
resembled a natural buzzing insect 

the quiet stretches yielded good-sii 
bass. Oddly enough, on that particul 
trip the usual pause-and-twitch meth 
of fishing the bug didn’t work well 

was most effective when the bug w 
made to quiver instead of being twitche 

I had a similar experience on th 
Myakka River in Florida. While ord 
narily the twitch-and-pause method w 
perfectly satisfactory, on one particula 
day the only way I could catch a fis! 
was to hunt up a pool where there w 
a leaning or fallen tree. Then I’d dang 
the bug over the spot, make it quiver ‘ 
the surface, raise it a few inches 4 
though in flight, then drop it to th 
water again to quiver some more. Th 
is a tricky method, effective only und 
special conditions, but it’s something t 
remember. 

One of the best things to be said f 
the surface bug is that often it will fo 
bass in heavily fished waters. In lake 
near thickly populated centers, there’ 
so much angling that the fish becom 
very cagy. Many times a fluffy bug « 
some sort, dropped over the bass ar 
given lifelike action, will get results oth« 
lures won't. 

It’s always best to work the bug slow 
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at dt Black-Oreno 
“The Line You Can Trust’ 


s. Thi 
ral fe Genuine Black-Oreno, made o 
ed wi the world’s finest silk — hard- 
y is t braided, waterproofed, extra 
sible | smooth finish — has greater ten- 
sile strength and casting ease. 
Doesn't swell when wet; doesn’t 
fray — fuzz or go flat with use. 
We'll have the finest nylon, too; 
can't say when, but as quickly as 
available. 





FIRST to greet the bait casting angler — when we 
start to make tackle again — will be these pre-war 


“old dependables.” 


doesn’t it? Brings back a vision of quality — and 


Pre-War! Sounds mighty good, 


1 Dieg 
lg spo 
xcelley 
sh thi: 
nnot } 

The! ; 
ag and salt water tackle, and baits for every type of 
ass by 
that | 
and ay 


that’s exactly what we have in mind: a complete line, 


quality through and through. There'll be fly rod 





Pesfecterene Reels fishing, just as before, but #7 is the bait 


No Thumbing — No Backlashes 


; ; casting tackle that most of 
untain§ Perfectoreno was fast becoming 













resulg the fastest selling South Bend you want first. 
rd th# reel when war halted produc- 
Whi tion. Two models will be made 
as 190% first; the beautiful No. 760 in 
r abot maroon anodized aluminum and 


ug fis$ smokey pearl plastic, and No. 
775 in nickel silver. See your 











ve bee dealer, place your order NOW. 
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vitche Famous South Bend Rods Fish-Obite Anti-Back-Lash Reels 
on Solid and Tubular Steel — Split Bamboo - . Da dian “Where Performance Counts” 
e ord ; : The Bait That's Right ‘ ; 
a a Some of our post-war rods will be built of Riche? fa an waderwaeer use we have The reels that put more fun in fishing! 
ees genuine Tonkin Cane that’s been seasoning nae ane tee tele dient tai nels actin Tops for more than 30 years, some of 
a a in our vaults since pre-war days—some will ae ragectncalwaaest sony <2 wigencto so the oldest are still in service. Thou- 
a a be built of the finest tempered steel, solid “9 peer sg 4 P Phi sands and thousands are needed, and 
p ten and tubular construction. Whatever your a ce eer again bai —_ ES cen they'll be made as soon as conditions 
iver of choice of bait casting rods may be—steel yea vn D; ee Pike-O: “s - permit. Two favorite, popular priced 
aa or bamboo—the South Bend name assures “tar 7 matting, tpg tlige wergloce models, No. 450 and No, 1000, will 
: dependability, See your dealer. Surf-Oreno, to name a few that never go into production first. 
“ let you down! 













1ing FREE! Fishing Photo Book 

nid fo This beautifully printed 48-page book shows 

ill foo all 36 prize winners in our Fishing Photo 

1 lake Contest—-plus full-color pages of the Quality 

there’ Tackle we plan to make first. Send for a 

ecom copy, enjoy the pictures, start your own peace- 

bug 0 - ep time planning. A post-card will do—just say, 

ss an ‘Send Fishing Photo Book.” It’s Free! 

s othe m- BEND BAITCO., 300 High St., South Bend 23,ind. 7 ¢ ae meen a Gt % und 
x slow ¥ = 














BRISTOL has long been noted for America’s finest 
fishing tackle. BRISTOL’S new postwar Fishing 
Rods will add new luster to this great tradition. 

Out of experience gained in BRISTOL’S presen 
war productions will come to you quickly after 
victory, new advanced-type BRISTOL RODS with 
new ideal balance, new graduated deflection, new 
light weight combined with strength. 

At the war’s end, enjoy more fishing fun witi 
these new BRISTOL “‘Beauties.’’ You'll know them 
readily at your Dealer’s. For they’ll be marked for 
your easy identification with the famous BRISTOL 


name. 
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| ture in store for those who have yet to 


ly. Don’t move it too much or too ene: 
getically. After casting, let it lie stil) 
for a moment. Then twitch it just 
enough to give the appearance of life 
Often it’s best not to move it over th 
water at all, and never more than in 
inch or two. Keep manipulating your 
lure this way, in a spot where a bass can 
see it, end you’re almost sure to get a 
rise. 

Wherever you go in quest of the scrap- 
py bass, sooner or later you’re sure to 
meet some condition where a floatirig 
bug will help you make the most of 
your precious fishing hours. Those who 
have usec’ the bug know how true this 
is. And there’s a grand fishing adven- 





try it—Ray Bergman. 





TALL sack 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig 
ality; he’s passing it along only because he enjoyed it 
id thinks others will too 


fellers that just natcherly knows 

what to do in a pinch. Take th 
time me an’ Van decided to fish throug! 
the ice at Beaver Dam. It’s up Oakland 
Mountain, tough place to git to, an’ the 
was a foot of snow on the level an’ three 
foot drifts. But me an’ Van set out, ca! 
ryin’ axes, grub, tip-ups, and a pail 
minnies. Believe me, mister, we was 
all bushed out when we finally made 
Van’s shack. j 

The ice was a good foot an’ a half 
thick. Van went at it with the ax an’ I 
followed up with the spud. After a while 
we got one tip-up set. I left the bait pail 
settin there an’ went over to help Van 
when all of a suddint the tlag shot up or 
hole No. 1. I started back on the ru 
across the ice. Away went my feet an 
I slid right smack into the bait pail a1 
knocked every last one o’ them minnies 
into the hole! 

Mister, I stood there an’ cussed. But 
not Van! When he gets there he 
scratches his head a minute, then 
says, “I got an idea—you go and cut that 
second hole a mite wider while I fix u] 
somethin’.” } 

Wal, sir, it was mighty cold an’ I was | 
all for gettin’ the heck away from ther 
but Van got us out o’ some tough ones 
before, so I done as he says, while h: 
goes over to his shack. Pretty soon hi 
come back with a plank about six foot 
long. 

All planed up smooth, it was; an 
down near one end he’d nailed a shin) 
minnie, snipped from a piece of til 
More’n that, the plank was all greased 
up with lard! 


M: SIDE-KICK, Van, is one of them 





Van didn’t do no talkin’; he ju 
shoved the plank slantways down int: 
the hole with the tin minnie below t} 
ice, an’ waited. All of a suddint a big 
pickerel shot out of the hole, up the 
greased plank—and fell a-floppin’ on thé 


struck at that tin minnie so hard the) 
slid right into our hands, y’might say 
We had our limit in no time, and the! 
we had to yank that plank out fast, els¢ 
I b’lieve every pickerel in the pond 
would ’a’ been right up there on top tl 

ice.—Bill Hazen. 


ice! 
Mister, them fish was hungry! They 
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Choice of the julep-wise and pride 
of the same family for 75 
Kentucky Tavern deliciously 
the Aristocrat of Bonds a e 
world’s most distinguished whisktes, ae 






©1945 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Two words that mean Hiram Walker’s Straight Bourbon 














Straight bourbon 
whiskey. 86 proof. 


| This whiskey is 


4 years old. 
Hiram Walker 


& Sons Inc 
| Peoria, Ill. 











Stripers for Two 


(Continued from page 31) 


find with his performance. His scrappy 
disposition would have matched any light 
rod. 

I placed my catch in our large wire 
basket after administering the coup de 
grace with a short pipe, and carefully ex- 
tracting the hook from his mouth. Han- 
dling stripers requires caution, for their 
dorsal fins are armed with viciously 
sharp spines. It’s because of those spines 
that we substitute that tiny auxiliary 
hook in the eye of the large hook for the 
needlelike worm threader which pro- 
trudes from the shank of many store 
rigs. Striped-bass fishermen who use 
those threaders would do well to keep a 
first-aid kit handy! 

“Hold your line until I swing the boat 
around!” Charlie warned, as he swung 
the tiller bar. 

When the boat was once more squarely 
in the channel, and headed back up- 
stream for our second run, he gave mea 
nod and I let the stepped-up motor take 
iy line out. As we were drawing close to 
the good old reliable creek’s mouth I 
heard a thump on the side of the boat, 
:ollowed by a whoop from Charlie. 

I looked up in time to see him-—both 
hands gripping his straining rod—set the 
barb. Then, about 150 feet downriver, a 
big striper rolled over on the surface with 
a noisy splash. I immediately reeled in 
and settled down to watch 

For once, Charlie had lost command of 
the situation. The rowboat, its engine 
having stalled, was crosswise to the cur- 
rent, with its stern scraping shore. I 
grabbed a length of anchor rope, jumped 
to shore, and slid the boat partly up on 
the bank. 

Charlie was now on his feet, his upper 
body bent forward in a half crouch. The 
striper, occasionally churning near the 
surface, headed upriver, then swung out 
in a wide sweep. Beaming like a man 
who’s caught a baseball clouted clear 
into the bleachers, Charlie put pressure 
on his thin rod and made the fish do an 
about-face. After giving him full rein for 
about 100 feet of the downstream run, he 
again checked him with skillful rod pres- 
sure and reversed his course again. 

This time the striper headed inshore 
and forced Charlie to reel up slack furi- 
ously. It looked as if the fish would run 
smack into the boat when, suddenly, he 
dived as though to sound bottom. A sharp 
tug on the rod, and he rose, swirled the 
water near the surface, then struck out in 
another headlong dash. 

The finny gladiator was tiring now, 
though he still retained his fighting spirit. 
Charlie worked him nearer and nearer to 
the boat, but it was a give-and-take pro- 
cedure, for every few seconds the striper 
would draw on his reserve supply of re- 
sistance and put his heft into a tug that 
won him several yards of line on each try. 

When Charlie finally reached for the 
landing net, the vanquished battler came 
in smoothly. 

As stripers run, his proportions fell far 
short of the record. He’d look good in the 
seven-pound class, however. 

We trolled slowly downriver in the hope 
of picking up a stray fish. Halfway to 
our goal we had the double thrill of hook- 
ing into fish at one and the same time. 
They turned out to be stripers that could 
have passed for identical twins, both 
weighing around four pounds. 

“Ahoy, there! Any luck?” came a hail. 

I turned and saw “Uncie” George 
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. GET HEP TO GEPp! 












GEP’S celebrated Nu-Grie 
handle is just the thing for 
handling these courageous, 
battling monsters. It is 
easily adjusted to lie com- 
fortably in any sized hand 
and its patented shape posi- 





tively prevents the rod from 
twisting while casting or 
playing your fish. And—the 
ability of GEP ActionizeD 
RODS to take more than ' 
their share of hard use and A 
abuse makes them a big AD 
favorite everywhere. Pll . 
” GEP also manufactures a onl 
| complete line of Fiy Rops : 
and Satt Water Rops— 
all popularly priced. 
* * * 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Gephart Mfg. Co. 


1020 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Soeciilests in Stoel ishing kode for 


BAIT CASTING « FLY FISHING ¢ SALT WATER FISHING 




















22 prize winners in the 1944 
Field and Stream contest were caught on Gladding 
lines! 22 fish ranging in size a!l the way up to a 58-lb., 
5-oz. ‘lunge—landed on a 20-!b. test line. That is proof 
that the big ones do not always get away—especially 
if you use a Gladding line. 





1 30-1b., 8-2. Pike 

caught by 
Edward I. Verbaaren 
Delavan, Wisc., on an 
I8-lh. Invincible 


Gladding’s famous Invincible black silk bait casting 










line accounted for most of those winners. And that is 







logical, because so many experienced fishermen— 

















fishermen who go after big fish—use the Invincible. 
They know, as a result of many battles with many 
fish, that Invincible lines are dependable, that their 
casting ease helps to get distance and accuracy so 
necessary to lure the wise old lunkers from their lairs. 
Take the advice of fishermen who know—use I nvinci- 
ble lines and when you hook onto a potential prize- 
winner, he won't be “the big one that got away.” 
Your dealer may have Gladding lines in stock. The 
best way to find out is to ask him. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
SOUTH OTSELIC, N.Y. 








1. Mrs. Frank F. Prehoda—23-lb., 6-oz. 
Northern Pike. 2. Arthur Lawton—58-lb., 


5-oz. Musky. 3. G. H. Cress, Atlanta, Ga.— 
10-Ib., 2-oz. Largemouth. 4. Dave Castleman, 
Covington, Ky.—12-lb., 2-oz. Walleye. 5. Clay. 
ton J. Dilly, Horseheads, N. Y.—13-Ib., 8-oz. 

; Lake 


Rainbow. 6. C. C. Plummer—38-Ib. 


Other Famous Gladding Lines Trout. 7. Edmond "4 Ne P. — 
8-lb., 4-oz. Smallmouth. 8. Fran . Colvin, 

Aus aresen 86s BONES AL Gold Beach, Ore.—13-ib. Rainbow. 9. Mrs. 

TRANSLUCENT OTSELIC Dora B. Evans—8-lb. Brown Trout. 
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Maurer seated at the helm of his boat. 
The old-timer had his son-in-law and a 
friend along with him. 

In reply I held our basket aloft. “These 
are our four. How’d you do?” 

The angler in the center seat held upa 
net fish bag which contained seven fine 
stripers. 

“Any weakfish?” Charlie asked. 

“Nope—but your brother caught one.” 

Charlie’s younger brother, Bill, and his 
wife were seated in their rowboat, which 
they’d beached a short distance away. 
Bill was tying on a new-type tandem 
spinner, but he stopped to display a 23- 
inch weakfish and three dandy stripers. 
“Took the weak in the lower grounds,” 
he told us. 

The lower ground, which we promptly 
headed for, are located in the widest 
stretch of the river estuary. To those un- 
acquainted with them, however, their 
very vastness usually proves deceptive. 
The water is considerably shallower 
there, and the channel hugs the bank at 
the beginning of the run, then sharply 
veers toward midstream. The rewards of 
those who know the channel are stripers, 
fluke, and big weaks; a nov'ce usually 
tangles with eels and fouls his gear in 
oyster shells. 

We trolled with seventy-five feet of 
line; but we had no strikes until Charlie 
swung the boat outward in line with the 
channel. Then something struck my lure 
so violently that its very force momen- 
tarily checked the progress of our boat 
and nearly tore the rod from my grasp. 

“Wow!” I gasped. “Bet I connected 
with a big fluke!”’ 

“Whatever it is, it’s heavy and strong,” 
Charlie replied, feverishly reeling in to 
give me full clearance for the tussle. 

The fish headed upriver, streaking the 
line through the water so fast that the 
tiny drops of spray it scattered glistened 
like chip diamonds in the rays of the set- 
ting sun. The fish broke surface, amid a 
shaft of sunbeams, in a burst of irides- 
cence that told us he was a big weak! 

I took pains to play him carefully, 
knowing that to horse him would tear the 
tender fibers of his mouth. He made 
several spectacular dashes, then broke 
surface once more and we had another 
glimpse of his trim, racy lines. 

It usually takes less time to bring a 
weak to the net. Weaks, although they 
hit with the force of a Joe Louis jab, don’t 
seem to have the staying power, pound 
for pound, that the rugged stripers have. 
This fellow proved to be nearly two feet 
long. 

My lucky streak ran out when I landed 
him. I had just one more strike—which 
I missed—and that was all. Charlie con- 
tinued to get hits; and I had the pleasure 
of netting three more good-size stripers 
for him before the enveloping dusk and 
the rapidly ebbing tide forced us to call 
it quits. 

We examined our catch: seven stripers 
and one weakfish. A nice enough bag for 
anyone’s boat. 

As our tiny outboard churned against 
the outgoing tide on our homeward jour- 
ney, a flock of ducks in _ silhouette 
coasted into the meadows beyond. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Charlie. “Black ducks 
—the noblest of ’em all!” 

I disagreed. ‘“Mallards or teal,” I 
argued stubbornly. 

And so it went—just two guys shooting 
the breeze, and enjoying the outdoors. 

3ut on one point there was no room for 
argument: when the tide ebbs on a sum- 
mer’s evening, the striped-bass trolling 
grounds are right next door to angler’s 
paradise. 
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“BILL, I'M TELLING YOU AGAIN, 
YOU OUGHT 





Out of the night come the big 
ones! And no longer will anyone 
have to struggle with those 
troublesome backlashes that steal 
valuable fishing time and ruin 
dispositions. That’s why the 
Wondereel before the war, was 
rapidly becoming standard 
equipment for every tackle box. 

The Wondereel takes the un- 
certainties out of casting at night. 
Just keep your rod tip up. Your 
line stops, without overrunning, 
when your bait plops into the 
water. You get faster action in 
your “night attack” — and more 
fish! 

Those who have a Wondereel 
are lucky. To the thousands of 
others who are waiting for them 
—keep in touch with your 
dealer. Shakespeare craftsmen 
are planning for quick and 
greatly expanded production as 
soon as their war job is finished. 
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When an old 
“lunker” hits your 
bait or lure and 
starts going places, 
that’s when you'll 
thank your lucky 
stars for the strength ... action and 
balance that’s built into H-I fishing 
tackle. It has what it takes to “hook 
*em ’n hold ’em.”’ 

In the great days that are coming, de- 
pend on new and finer H-I tackle — 
for every fisherman and every kind 
of fishing —to bring you new thrills 
and better results. 

There is very little H-I tackle availa- 
ble right now. Essential materials are 
scarce and H-I continues to be up to 
its wader tops in production for com- 
plete victory. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON 
UTICA, N.Y. 


Peacetime manufacturers of the largest line 
of fishing tackle in the world. 


HI-TEST CASTING LINE (illustrated above) 
precision built, for smooth casting, strength 
and long service. One of dozens of H-I bait, 
fly casting and other great lines which will be 
available soon. 








Grandpappies 
(Continued from page 27) 


had just attached the outboard to our 
rented boat when wind and rain hurled 
their angry forces upon the waters. Driv- 
en to the shelter of the boat cove, the 
drenched occupants of other craft let us 
feast our eyes upon some real crappie 
catches. Hardly a fish was less than 
twelve inches long, and some really too 
big for any ordinary skillet! 

One look at those whoppers and the 
fever had us. Rain or no rain, we had to 
try our luck. The storm was still kicking 
up as we put out. The upper reaches of 
the lake, we knew, would be too muddy 
now from the rain; besides, by piecing 
together the remarks one notably suc- 
cessful—-and equally reticent—angler let 
slip, we had deduced that the big crappies 
we'd just seen came from the lower end of 
the lake. A friend of his had confidential- 
ly confirmed our guess, and also tipped 
us off to a likely place to try. 

Sighting on a barn as a landmark, we 
headed for a wooded point whicn at first 
was hardly more than a misty blur 
through the storm. Before we reached it, 
though, the clouds had dispersed and we 
reveled in a flood of sunshine. The water 
was three or four feet higher than its usu- 
al summer stage, and the green scrub 
timber alongshore was partly submerged. 
Gentle waves now were rolling lazily into 
a cove near the point where the water 
was perhaps ten feet deep. This, we de- 
cided, was a likely haven for spring-run- 
ning crappies. 

From our boat, drifting a short dis- 
tance out, the preacher made the first 
cast. I should explain here that it is cus- 
tomary to fish for spring crappies with a 
slender, long-quill bobber set on a Nylon 
leader about three feet above a No. 1 snell 
hook. A single split shot is crimped on 
the leader just above where it is attached 
to the snell. This makes a very effective 
bait rig, used with an eight or nine-foot 
fly rod. The bobber balances the min- 
now so that it can be cast as neatly as a 
streamer fly. 

The preacher hooked on a three-inch 
chub and tossed it shoreward into the 
spot that looked so promising. Smacko! 

the promise was fulfilled. Down went 
the bobber, the preacher snubbed, and in 
a short time a flashing, splashing crappie 
came to the net that Paul held poised for 
action. Yes, it was a big one—more than 
a foot in length, a substantial voucher for 
the truth of the tales we'd heard. 

Quickly we eased the anchor overboard 
so as not to drift away from the spot, 
and within a few minutes we had half a 
dozen of these oversize Seneca wonders. 
Strong, heavy fish they were, measuring 
from twelve to fourteen inches. Never 
had I seen them run larger or in such 
schools. The cove evidently was a favor- 
ite haunt of theirs. 

Meanwhile other boats made their way 
out, bringing back the many fishermen 
who had sought temporary shelter from 
the storm. They ranged alongshore and 


cast their minnows into other pools 
among the submerged thickets, all of 
which apparently harbored fish. Every 


now and then a protesting crappie would 
be brought to net. The lake had become 
calm, the lowering sun cast a rosy glow 


| over the skies, and the fun went on. 


As for my companions and I, we baited 
our hocks with the largest minnows we 
could find in the pail; then a cast, a snub 
of the fly rod—and another crappie! The 
bait would hardly sink below the surface 
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before a voracious fish would seize it. 
Those burly fourteen-inchers really gave 
our light tackle a play, sometimes emulat- 
ing the power and dash of a fighting bass 
as they strove to escape the pan. “Grand- 
pappies” was right, so far as size went— 
but they showed no old-age weakness. 

I hadn’t forgotten my own determina- 
tion to try flies. I sent out a streamer 
with no results. But a Colorado spinner 
with a No. 10 bucktail lure made an in- 
stant hit with those crappies. Soon I had 
taken half a dozen with it, one of them 
truly worthy of the name of lunker. The 
big fellows, by the way, belong to the 
same species as their smaller brethren, 
but somehow their size makes them seem 
more colorful—dark fleckings variegated 
with wavering blue and green tints over 
their broad forms. 

Paul caught me in the act of casting, 
and tossed a rebuke. “Get a fly off!” he 
growled. ‘This is a minnow lake; do you 
want to spoil it for us?” So I went back 
to minnows. I guess a minnow and a 
crappie fisherman are just considered in- 
separable on Seneca in the spring. 

Literally hundreds of those big crap- 
pies, I believe, were caught within sight 
of our boat that evening. Anyway, we 
came away doubly satisfied—-we’d learned 
that those tales of Seneca grandpappies 
weren't just talk, and we'd netted our full 
share. 


Leave Me at ‘Em! 


(Continued from page 35) 


I tied into another bass off the point. 
He displayed four or five pounds of agile 
fighting strength when he broke water; 
but then he raced toward me and down 
to a pile of boulders, where he managed 
to foul the line and get loose. 

Bob had just started to kid me about 
hookin’ and losin’ 'em, when he had a 
strike. For a few minutes he concen- 
trated on leading a two-pounder to the 
boat, where he unhooked him without 
taking him from the water. On my next 
cast I tangled with one which weighed 
about four pounds. This one went into 
the well to keep Bob’s company. 

Behind the point there was a likely- 
appearing cove, and we decided to fish 
up one side and down the other. But not 
a bass rose to our lures, so we decided 
to stick to the points, which abound on 
Roosevelt Lake. 

Bob wound up the motor and headed 
toward the dam, stopping about 100 feet 
short of a rocky spit of land which 
looked promising. There, as we drifted 
parallel with the shore, I smacked my 
bug on the water, let it ride the ripple 
for a few seconds, then vigorously 
plopped it and let it drift again. When 
this failed to arouse a bass, I started 
the bug toward the boat with short, 
quick jerks. With each jerk its large 
flat front made a noise like pulling a 
cork from a bottle. 

“Dog-gone it,” I protested, “that should 
attract any bass within fifty feet.” 

When the bug had splashed toward 
me for about ten feet, I began to raise 
the rod tip to bring the sunken line to 
the surface in preparation for a back- 
cast, and the lure skidded over the rip- 
ples like a fast motorboat in a choppy 
sea. Just as I applied power to lift the 
bug off the water, a large bass struck— 
and missed by an inch or two! 

I completed the backcast and I waited 
a moment for the line to straighten out 
behind. Then I slammed the bug for- 
ward and down. It hit the surface with 
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a splash hard enough to send a wash up 
on the shore. Sure enough, Mr. B. Bass 
was still there. He came right up, 
opened his great big mouth, and inhaled 
my cork-and-feather lure. 

The size of that mouth made me think 
of Jonah’s whale. Instinctively I jerked 
the line to set the hook. 

“If I land this one we'll throw away 
your six-pounder to make room for a 
real bass!"" I grunted this as I gripped 
the rod butt with both hands to swing 
the raging fish away from the shallows. 

A snag showed above water about 
thirty feet offshore and to our left, so 
Bob quickly took the oars and began 
pulling us away from there. But the 
fish made a mad dash for this new 
haven, passing on the far side of it and 
fouling my line. For a few seconds he 
thrashed about, whipping one branch of 
the snag back and forth through the 
water. Then came that sickening feeling 
we all get when a tight line suddenly 
goes slack. I reeled in to find my bug 
and two feet of leader missing. 

“Well,” I said when the first shock 
wore off, “at least I hooked a real bass. 
And now that I know the lake has fish 
that weigh eight or ten pounds, I'll al- 
ways have something to come back to.” 

We hooked and released two more 
bass, both in the middleweight division. 
Then, when repeated casting brought no 
further action there, we moved on to 
the next large point. Soon what had 
been a gentle breeze 
becoming a real wind, so we decided to 
hustle over behind a group of large is- 
lands where there would be quiet water. 

It was about a four-mile run across 
the lake to this spot, and when we 
reached it the wind had dropped. We 
began working the comparatively shal- 
low coves and pockets, where the bass 
lie in wait for dragon flies to alight on 
the tops of bushes which, once growing 
on dry land, are now mostly under water. 

This area is especially good for fly- 
rod fishing. You drop the bug in close to 
every bush top within reach, and if a 
bass is there waiting for a dragon fly, 
you get results. A plug also is effective 
in such water, so for a couple of hours 
Bob and I had excellent sport. We 
hooked and released eight or ten bass of 
from two to five pounds. 

Similar thrills filled the remaining 
days of my leave. Refreshed and eager 
again for my war assignment, I returned 
to Luke Field. But next chance I get, 
sure as wing-shootin’, I’m going to holler 
once again, “Leave me at those bass!” 


Something New in Flies 


ECENTLY Group Capt. A. R. Arnold, 

of the R.A.F., has taken out a British 
patent on what may be termed a plastic 
fly, in which for perhaps the first time 
the lore of the angler and the lore of the 
airman are combined. The essential dif- 
ference between Arnold's creation and 
the common artificial fly (says B. J. 
Hurren, writing in the London Evening 
Standard) lies in the wings. 

In the orthodox fly the wings—mere 
protuberances from the hook, without 
iny aerodynamic characteristics — are 
made from hackles. 

In the Arnold fly the wings 
from Cellophane, and shaped like an 
iirfoil. They can be set spread, or set 
losed. Spread, they give a parachute 
lescent, so that the fly alights on placid 
water without visibly disturbing the sur- 
face. And the Cellophane gives irides- 
ence quite beyond the normal attrac- 
tion offered by the usual feathered fly. 


are made 
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HEAT WITH 
WOOD 


Enjoy 24 hour continuous controlled 
heat. No fires to build nor ashes 
to remove daily. 

INSTALL AN 


ASHLEY 


Pate ant e patents therm 
trolle d Ke vends ft wmiburnin 

Make one fire a season Somaee ‘ae on 
average three times monthly. Burns worth- 
less trees. Less soot, dirt. Unusual amount heat 
Truly sensational. 8 types & prices. Write. 


ASHLEY AUTOMATIC WOOD 
STOVE CO. 
“O", Columbia, 


ae ally con 


Dept. $s. ¢. 











PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
HAND LAMP 





Powerful Penetrating Beam 


—Anywhere-— Any Time! 


INDISPENSABLE FOR HUNTING, FISH- 
ING, Trapping, Motor Boating, Yachting, 
Camping, Trailers, Motorists and all outdoor 
uses. Big Beam is the answer to everyone's 
need for a dependable portable electric hand 
lamp. Snap-on lens gives bright light over 
wide area, Wet or dry cell models. 
See Your Dealer or Write Direct 


Dept. Q, 11.E. Hubberd St. 
| Chicago 11, iil. 











SPORTSMEN! HOME CRAFTSMEN! 


Many-Purpose 


IN 


Chest 


ARMY SURPLUS—JUST RELEASED 









$800 


ONLY Be COMPLETE 
SET 


6 for $5.00 
FOB MEMPHIS 


DEALERS: Write 
for quantity prices 


Inner and out- 
er chest can be 
used individ- 
ually or com- 
bined 


Just the thing to keep drinks and 
food iced on your way to camp, 
and to keep fish or game cold on 
the way back. Ideal as a tool 
or storage box. You can’t find a 
better shipping container, be- 
cause the heavy iron lid-clamps 
do away with the necessity of 
nailing. They have seen some 
service, so they may need a coat 
of paint, but they are as rugged 
as a freight car, so will take 
many years of hard usage. Don't 
delay—send for yours today! 


(Your friends will want some of 
| these boxes too—Take advantage of 
| our special 6 for $5.00 offer). 


showed signs of NQ END OF USES—Tool Box 


Grand for packing fresh fish, fowl, game, food, etc. (in ice) 






ALL METAL 
22 x 10% x 9%". Wt.: 
WOODEN OUTER CHEST— 
23 212% 12". Wt 
COMPLETE 
box nested in wood chest. 
Wt.: 30 lbs. 


Storage Box « Auto Ice Box 


- 
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INNER BOX— 


12 Ibs. 


mh, 


18 lbs. 
UNIT—Meral 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


MCM SPORTING GOODS CO. 
| 400 N. Main St., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


I enclose} 


expressman the small freight charge. 
PO sc cicecianentiaibianecnreaiiaama Grrr nneerreererescerccees 
City 


() $1.00 for 1—2-in-1 Chest 
(2 $5.00 for 6—2-in-1 Chests 
(No C.O.D. orders accepted). Iwill pay the 
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Pheu good and 
faithful servant!” When that time comes, our plants .. 
now 100% in war work... . will again be devoted to the 
production of fine fishing reels. 

Coxe reels are preferred by experienced anglers. 
Extra precision in machine work make them smooth- 
running and trouble-free. Special design permits a 
complete knock-down and reassemble in a matter of 
seconds. A Coxe reel. will always make ‘your fishing 
trip more enjoyable. 
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You can say that again! Anyone who ha 
ever used a Rain-Beau Line—salt water or 
fresh—knows there isn’t a sweeter line made. 
Every Rain-Beau is smooth-running and easy- 
reeling, built to be the best in its price range, and 
tested for perfect There are all 
types—cuttyhunk, seine twine, fly-and bait-casting. 
Ask your dealer for a Rain-Beau. He may still 
have some in stock and we're replenishing his 
supply as fast as possible. And don’t forget—a 

Rain-Beau is worth waiting for! 
CANTON, 


RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO. “Lis: 


Division of INTERNATIONAL BRAIO CO. fw. 1793 PROVIDENCE & |. 


Please Mention OUTDOOR 
CATCH BIGGER eae cere MOST TALKED ABOUT BAIT 


OF "EM! ; 
eer attached to any IN AMERICA! 


Glo = Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Flies LiCut Live Larve 6 
PAT PEND. = : , 


Once you vse o GLO-LURE you'll never American Week 


performance. 
















them in Sports Digest , ve 


= Lures: fish without one. The shy fellows can't 
4 = resist it. Lond your limit EVERY time you Guide. now try then RD . SPRD tons 
Altract Fish Like « fish. Ordag on omazing GLO-LURE today oe ne tas $S.CUe 
A : 0 id. Double your cartons used by fi en 
% Light Draws Moths > Only $1 OP postpo your money 100 baits —81.00. live « ar 
wd dock, if not satisfied inteed “t your de t by 
mail GheUr LIVE Balt CO. 0. L. 8 LIVE BAIT 





GLO-LURE CO. Dept. MEG. 9 N. Wacker, Chicago 6, 1! 2024 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27 


Low Water—Big Trout 


(Continued from page 15) 
In that one pool there were sev 
of them, twelve to eighteen inches lon; 
and there were others, for a mile in both 
directions, in every piece of water deep 
and still enough to support such brutes 
A little judicious spearing at night 
would be the best way to remove th 


erel. 


meat grinders, but in some states th 
are unfortunate legal complications 
about spearing in trout streams \s 
things stand, a fat shiner on a long 
shank No. 1 hook on a cloudy day does 
almost as well. So, if your Aurust trout 
fishing this year isn’t all you hoped 
remember the pickerel; and, if } 
catch a few of them, your chances 


sport next year are that much bette! 


The best of the late-summer fishing 
of course, comes at night Late last 
August my partner and I were fishing 
the Willowemoc. Toward dark we start- 
ed downstream through the woods, and 
as usual, I lagged behind. It got rea 


the overhanging trees. The 
tree frogs began to yell, and down the 
valley the lights came on along 
roads. A big owl sounded off overhe 
up the hillside, and the first 
to shine through the hemlock 


dark under 


stars be 
branches 


Coming to the upper end of the first flat 
pool, I dropped mv white streamer fly 
into a little fall of water As I slowly 
brought it in, there was a little twitch 
A really big brown was lying with his 
head right in the patch of white water 
and when the hook went in, the wh: 


pool exploded in ridges and ripples. The 








trout struck so gently, and the hook was 
set so hard, that after one or two 
splashes along the surface he broke 
loose. I had spoiled that pool, I thought 
but sat down and waited for ten m 
utes anyway. 

When I tried again, nothing would 
touch that streamer fly. After five n 
utes of casting and slow retrieving, I 
changed to a big bucktail bass lure tl 
no bass had ever looked at Standing 
on a sand bank along shore, I cast that 
feather pillow across the mirror of slow 
moving water toward the woods. W! 
my twelve or fifteen feet of line w 
drawn tight by the slow current, I lifted | 
the rod tip, twitched the bucktail tw 
or three times, and jumped it upstrean 
It sat there, on absolutely still water 
and the rod tip set little rings to rolling 
around it, and back into the shad 
under the trees 

Then there was a wide circle, and 
hole in the water, and I was fast 
something that couldn't be stopp 
That big trout cruised slowly back 
forth until he decided it was time 
quit fooling; then he came up, jum} 
ind went end-over-end across the p 
Finally my rod tip caught in an o 
hanging limb, and before I could ge 
free the trout broke loose. 

The best way to get the hook 
these low-water walloper was show 
me by a fisherman who never fishe y 
daylight at all. One afternoon I found 
him sitting on a stump looking down 4 
steep bank into the river. After half 
an hour of conversation and a couple 
of good cigars, he broke down and ] 
me how he got twenty-inch trout out 
of a “fished out” stretch of this wat 
He spends the bright part of the af 
noon, not fishing but just looking 
the deep holes where big trout res 
While we sat there that afternoon, 
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Missourians Land 
Big Bass On 
Hawaiian Wigglers 


“Dear Fred: Your friend, Jim Alexander, asked me 
to send you this picture of fish caught at McDaniel 
Lake by Paul Carlock and I. All were caught on 
your No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler. These bass weighed 
634 Ibs., 614, two 4% and one 4 lbs. 




















“This may not be considered much of a catch in 
some localities but is the best we have been able to 
do here. In addition to these fish there were several 
other large bass caught the same day on your baits. 


“I don’t suppose you remember me but I helped 
pull yours and Pentecost’s boat off a rock in Buffalo 
Shoals in White River about 10 years ago.’’— 
Ike Atchley, Springfield, Mo. 


a 









Modest Missourians Carlock and Atchley 


Write for Catalog 


Contains letters and photos of record catches made with 
Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbug, my famous surface bait 





No. 2 ™ 
Shallow Running 
FRED ARBOGAST & CO., 408 North St., Akron 3, Ohi Hawaiian Wiqgler $1.10 





showed me a broad tail in the shadow action on top and over the still water his gills working. Then he turned, with 
of a ledge in midstream below us For some minutes nothing happened i walloping splash that filled my eyes 
That night we came back together. I Suddenly he spoke in a loud whisper with water, and--I missed him with the 
waited with the landing net in my hand “Got him!”-—-and that trout made the net I must have made him mad, for 
and a flashlight in my pocket at the edge darndest noise out there in the dark we never saw him again. My friend 
of the still water under the bank, while After a while the splashes and gurgles hasn't spoken a word to me at the 
my friend, using a heavy bass leader quieted down, and then a big ripple boarding house, or gone fishing with me 
and a short line, cast a big white buck- moved toward me in the half light on in the dark of the moon, since that 
tail over the pool. He did very little the surface night--and that was some years ago 
wading, and that very slow and easy. I stepped into the water with the net But there are other Augusts, and more 
He would place the fly, then lift his rod stretched out. When I turned on the nights like that, ahead. The war, and 


and vibrate the tip until the lure flashlight there the trout was, right the gas shortage, can’t last forever. And 
splashed and quivered with lifelike under me, with his big mouth open and the big ones are still there! 

















WASHINGTON BRITISH COLUMBIA PRINCE EDWARD 
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Trout June 15-Oct Calico Silver Straw Sine July 1-Mar, 31 
WARNING: These seasons berry, White, and Rock NEW BRUNSWICK Whitef Dec, 1-Nov. % 
may be shortened by Bass, Perch, Crappie Trout, Landlocked Saln N t Pike Eel No close season 
proclamation Northern and Wall-eyed Black Bass Ay Se 
a a Oe oe acer May 24-Se ‘| SASKATCHEWAN 
eat Catfis! ’ ’ ° Striped ass N se seas I Lever Speckled 
VERMONT? Muskellunge M Jan, 15 B und Lake Trout|May 16-Sept. 15° 
— ra I llocked May it ; Black Bass , Jat 1° Pickere like Perch 
sake rout sandlockec Sturgeo i lesignate ‘ y 3 
Salmon May 1-A eatin tine w a NOVA SCOTIA. : Bs Pe aah | May 16-Mar 31 
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Crappie or Silver Per - ind Rainbow Trout Ma Sel Cire ! Feb 1-Nov, 30 
E. of Blue Ridge Mts. June 20-Mar ALBERTA Yellow Pickerel May 15-Dee 1* Speckled Trout Apr 1-Oct, 31 
W. of Blue Ridge Mts. June 0- Dee ] Lake Trout May 16-Sept 5 Pike May 15-Mar 4° Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike 
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Not only a consistent prize winner in all fish 








ing contests but in all musky waters it is a 
recognized record-breaker when it comes 
to everyday catches of muskies of aver 
age size 7 t next seasor Made en 

tirely of genuine buck-tail ir 
Red. White, Yellow, Black and 
Natura patter Price 
r size 10 $2 Ov 

for size 5.0 Ask for the 

4 Marathor Bait Catal 
.Y el write se tl 
Marat! Line of Strean 

s and tackle for 


and fishing 








all kinds of fish 


at your dealer's 
MARATHON BAIT CO., BOX 479-06, WAUSAU, WIS. 


CASTING RODS 
<¢ FLY RODS 
A, 








Make 
your own with 
our plans and un 
breakable offset handle 








Plans $1. Handle $3.50. cas! = 

or pay postman few cents extra ae " 

if ordered C.O.D. Order from ad —=s 
no literature available - 
Bishoff Mfg. Co., Dept, B, 9535 Ohio St., Detroit 4 
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FILL IN 
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1 own a Penn Reel No. . 
Send Free Tube ivor.__2>* _[] 


Send Free Cotalog_a sr [| 
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City 






PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
PHIL’ ctPHIA 32, PENNA, 
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° ey eoreadyined I got a 
letter from a man 


who wrote that he'd 
bought a _ barometer, 
and that in the 3 


months he’s had it the needle never has 
registered on that part of the dial that 
indicates good fishing. 

In using a barometer it should be re- 
membered that it must be set for alti- 
tude, and that a discrepancy of 100 ft. 
may throw the barometer reading off 
10 points. When set exactly right the 
dividing line between the high and low 
pressure is 29.90. The usual range of the 


indicator is between 29.50 and 30.30. 
While occasionally the needle moves 
above or below that range, we often 


have long periods when the fluctuation 
is slight. 
the barometer set improperly 
altitude, it may mislead you. 

You can tell by the weather if your 
barometer much off. For instance, 
take a cool, clear spell, with the air like 
wine and the sky a turquoise blue. If 
at such a time your barometer reads 
29.90 or below it surely is off. It should 
indicate a point between 30.10 and 30.30. 
If you live near a city where the news- 
papers print the official barometer read- 
ings, you may, when the weather 
fairly settled, come pretty close to get- 
ting an accurate altitude setting by 
adjusting the altitude so that the ba- 
rometer reading the same as that 
published. This should not be done when 
there are daily fluctuations, or where 
the weather where the readings are 
taken is likely to be different from that 
where you live. 


1s 


is 


1s 


is 


Should you not care to keep the fish 
you catch, but do like to have a record 
of their weights, carry along a piece of 
cheesecloth. Dampen the cloth, wrap 
the fish in it, then weigh. This prevents 
possible injury due to piercing the fish’s 
mouth with the hook of the scales. 

. . . 

Many fishermen ignore panfish, while 
others of us think they are pretty good 
fun. Here what Paul Thompson of 
Indiana says about them: “All we have 
to fish for around here are bass, blue- 
gills, and crappies. While we have no 
muskies there are enough bass and pan- 
fish to give real sport on suitable tackle. 
Our state conservation department is do- 
ing a splendid job of building lakes and 
stocking fish. The-bluegill is my favor- 
ite, for it strikes cork bugs, nymphs, 
spinner flies, and streamers. When fish- 
ing with the smaller bluegill 
often catch bass too, and on rare oc- 
casions a crappie will swat a cork bug. 
I've developed a fly pattern that will take 


1s 


| crappies, and send you one so you may 


copy it.” 

The fly sent me looked good, so I 
tried it. It is made with a body of black 
chenille from which project on each side 
three legs made from fine rubber bands. 
It is tied on a No. 10 hook. It is a simple 
but effective little fly, and works on 
other fish besides crappies.—R. B. 
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Thus it is easily seen how, if | 
for | 


lures, I | 





- BLIZZARD, PROOF 


WARMEST THING ON 
TER THAN FEATHERS 
SWEATERS... 
JINCES, WIND 
WARM AS 

R¢ EMPERATURES 
THE MAKERS OF THE 
BLIZZARD-PROOF 


SHTE S 


WARMER T 


...now availahle 
on 


IMSULATED WITH GENUINE EIDER DOWN 


AND 


(m.uSTRareo) 


FOR FREE ATAL 
eerir ATE wee é LAT 
& BA wn ARMENTS 


—12. BAUER 


SEATTLE 4,.WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 
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Don't let sore lips spoil your vacation. 
When you're out with rod and reel, or 
tramping the fields or paddling a stream, 
keep handy CHAP STICK with you. Specially 
medicated, specially soothing for cracked 
parched, sunburned lips. 25c. 






"Keeps 
Lips Fit" 
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@ You'll call Horlick’s Tablets the 
ounce of prevention that’s better 
than a pound of cure, once you take 
them on your fishing and outing 
trips. This compact form of Hor- 
lick’s the Original, will give you 
the quick “pick-up” and the lasting 
food energy you need to wait out 
your “fisherman’s luck.” They’re 
easy to carry ...handy to pack... 
convenient to eat. Fit pocket and 
tacklebox. Get both natural and 
chocolate. 10¢, 25¢ and 43¢ sizes. 


Get a package of Horlick’s, 
the Original, in powder form 
for your home or camp. At your 
drug store. 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 
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Keep your eye on the Infantry 
.... the doughboy does it! 





Worth waiting for— 
Perrine genuine Free-Stripping 


ge TLVAAPILE 


ACU HNG. 


YVith wel.» Gat omen - © — & 


Perrine Mfg. Company, 700 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn 











Rainbow After Sunset 


(Continued from page 23) 


all, only a big No. 4 black enameled hook 
strung with a great gob of worms. I 
looked at the eager face. Surely there 
would be no catching that trout for a 
while, anyway. If I knew anything about 
such things—and I’m supposed to be a 
passable fisherman—that fish wouldn't 
strike any more this evening. Especially 
on a crude outfit like the kid’s. 


good sport even to ask. 

“Go ahead,” I said. “I hope you catch 
him.” I meant it, too. 

I was squeezing out the water in my 
pant legs as best I could as the youth 
stood at the stream edge in the gathering 
darkness and tossed the worms in the 
rifle. The reel’s gears clashed noisily as 
he stripped off line. When he had thirty 
feet or so of string out he stretched his 
arms and rod as far as he could reach. 

“Bet ya don’t catch 'im,” the other boy 
challenged 

The kid fisher turned and demanded, 
“Whatcha wanna bet?” 

Maybe it was the lift of the rod as the 
kid turned that gave action to the bait. 
Maybe it was because a boy was fishin’. 
Anyway, the tin reel whined sharply asa 





SPORTSMEN! Even if you can’t go fish- 
ing or hunting this year— 


BUY A LICENSE! 


Conservation means sport for the fu- 
ture—and our fees pay for it. So start 
a BUY A LICENSE movement in your 
section by getting yours TODAY! 





heavy fish took hold. The lad reared back 
on the rod and the steel bent like a horse- 
shoe. About fifty feet out a huge trout 
flashed in the quickening dusk. I almost 
forgot my wet breeches in the excitement. 

“Keep a tight line,” I shouted. “Don’t 
let him have any slack!” 

The rainbow (I knew it couldn’t have 
been mine—trout just don't strike a sec- 
ond time so soon after being played) 
didn’t have much chance against the 
heavy line and steel rod. It made several 
jumps, but the kid gave no quarter and 
gradually took in line. Before long he 
backed up the bar, dragging the battler 
after him. 

“I got him, Fred, I got him!” the boy 
shouted. “I win the bet!” Then, won- 
deringly: “What was it, anyway?” 

I turned the beam from my flashlight 
on the rainbow. Its bright sides gleamed 
in the rays. I picked it up gently—and 
there, in the corner of the lower jaw, was 
my hook, the salmon egg still on the 
barb! 

The boys trailed behind me, chattering 
all the while, as I followed the bright stab 
of my light back to camp. Next morning 
the store scales indicated four pounds, 12 
ounces dressed weight. Probably well 
over five pounds when caught. I would 
like to have landed that fish. But I'll 
never forget those kids. 

It’s been three years, now, since I’ve 
seen the redwoods. I imagine that the 
boys are in the service, doing their part in 
making other fishing trips possible for fu- 
ture Americans. But I often wish Hitler 
and Tojo and all the other madmen of 
the world could have lived among the big 
trees for a while. You know, things 
might have been different! 
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It wasn’t | 
my river anyway; the boy was a pretty | 
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“More Fish per Line!” 


There are five ‘Finest Fish Lines” 
made by SUNSET to meet the most 
exacting demands of fishermen for 
Lake, Stream or Deepsea fishing. 





Made of the finest materials by 
master craftsmen these lines, for 
years, have met the full approval of 
America’s sportsmen . . . No splices 

. No lumps or bumps. . . preci- 
sion built for perfect casting. 

There are some SUNSET LINES 
available. 


...SEE YOUR DEALER 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 


564 Sixth St. « San Francisco 3 


UNSET 


LINES 














Rifles 


4% in. 
CIRCUMFERENCE 





Beauty and utility, combined in a stock made for the author by Alvin 
Linden. Note the practical yet handsome pistol grip; also the graceful 
comb, which keeps the right thumb from smacking into the user's nose 


OST shotgun users seem to reat 
ize that if they are to hit any- 
thing the stocks of their scatter- 
guns have to fit fairly well, and 
this department gets hundreds of letters 
asking for advice on individual stock- 
design problems. But strangely enough, 
the average rifleman seems to take it 
for granted that the fit of the stock 
doesn’t make a great deal of difference. 

The explanation, I believe, is that the 
manufacturers of double-guns_ give 
shooters options in the length, drop, 
and pitch of the stocks in the better- 
grade guns, and thus cause the shooters 
to think about fit. On the other hand, 
factory rifles are made with standard 
stocks and there isn’t anything the pur- 
chaser can do—except cut off some stock 
to shorten the pull, or add a recoil pad 
to lengthen it. 

Too the need for good fit in the rifle 
stock usually is less apparent because 
the rifleman generally has more time to 
shoot; hence he can do a better job of 


making his anatomy conform Even 
the worst rifle sights are much more 
exact than the aim-by-the-barrel pro- 


cedure of shotgun shooting, and for this 
reason most good riflemen can do a 
fairly good job with poor stocks. Wit- 
ness the good scores made on the range 
with the 1903 Springfield, which has one 
of the worst stocks ever dreamed up by 
mortal man. 

A rifle with a nicely fitting stock of 
good design is a joy to own and a joy 
to shoot; and the man with such a rifle 
has at least a 50 percent advantage 
over the man with the poor stock, par- 
ticularly under game-hunting condi- 
tions. The target stays put and the man 
who is yng it has time to adapt 
his body to the Stock. A game animal, 
however, usually is getting away from 
there, and in that case the hunter whose 
rifle doesn’t come up quickly and smooth- 





ly, hold firm, and 
swing steadily is 
under a great 
handicap. He’ll 
still be trying to 
get on a running 
deer when a man 
with a really good 
stock would have 
his buck down and 
kicking. I have 
harvested many a 
nice buck that 
was rapidly get- 
ting out of sight, 
simply because I 
use stocks that 
put my eye in line 
with the sights 
instantly. I am 
sure I would have failed to bring them 
home if my rifles had fitted me less per- 
fectly. 

Of all the people in the world who 
need good stocks, hunters of the frisky 
white-tail deer lead the parade. Usually 
they have to get on their game fast or 
draw a blank. Good fit is also of pri- 
mary importance to the long-range shot, 
the direct opposite to the woods-hunting 
jump shot. Only with a really good 
stock can the long-range shot get the 
practical field accuracy he needs—accu- 
racy of which such excellent modern 
cartridges as the .257, the .270, or the 
.30/06 are capable. There are times when 
the best-regulated hunter has to hit his 
bighorn ram, his antelope, his caribou, 
or even his mule deer at 400 yd. or even 
farther—and the job is a lot simpler 
with a good stock. 

Factory stocks have improved greatly 
in the last 15 years, both in dimensions 
and in design. The first Model 1920 Sav- 
age bolt-action rifle, the early Winches- 
ter Model 54, and the Remington Model 
30 Express had very sour stocks indeed, 
wrong in almost every detail. The mili- 
tary stocks on the 1903 Springfield and 
the 1917 Enfield are ghastly. And those 
on the old Winchester lever actions, the 
Model 99 Savages of 25 years ago, and 
many others were enough to make a 
man who had ever seen a good stock 
beat his head against the wall and cry 
out in anguish! 

Modern factory stocks on rifles are a 
great improvement. Those on the Win- 
chester Models 52, 64, 70, and 71, the 
Remington Models 30 and 513, the Sav- 
age Models 40, 45, 99-R, 99-RS, and 99-T, 
and many others really are pretty 
darned good. The average man who 
shoots in an orthodox manner is fairly 
well fitted with them if he does not use 
a ’scope sight. It is fashionable to say 
that he is perfectly fitted with them, 
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but I wouldn’t go that far by any means 

If our average rifleman puts a ’scops 
on his rifle he has too much drop at bot! 
comb and heel and is very poorly fitted 
All this means, I believe, that with the 
increased use of ’scopes, factories ar: 
going to be forced by demand to bring 
out two types of standard stocks for 
rifles—one type to be used with the 
‘scope and one with iron sights. 

The rifle is held firmly and steadily) 
at four points—the butt against th« 
shoulder, the cheek against the comb, 
the right hand at the grip, and the left 
hand on the fore-end. All points are im- 
portant, but the comb is probably the 
most important of the lot. It should bs 
just high enough so that the cheek 
presses firmly against it to steady the 
rifle. With the cheek so pressed, the 
aiming eye should be right in line with 
the sights. If the comb is too low, the 
cheek does not touch it, and the triangle 
which should be formed by the butt at 
the shoulder, the right hand at the grip, 
and the cheek at the comb is destroyed 
Hence, the effect of a too-low comb is 
like taking one leg from a three-legged 
stool. If the comb is too high, or too 
thick (which amounts to the same 
thing), the recoil will bruise the cheek- 
bone painfully, and the rifleman will 
develop a tendency to flinch. 

The fact that the comb is probably 
the most important point to consider in 
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Cheekpiece of O'Connor's Linden-stocked .257 


which is built up on a Springfield action 





Bottom view of the same cheekpiece, made 
of Bosnian walnut. It's good and thick, and 
really supports the face for steady holding 
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The most powerful ammunition 
lve ever used " says‘DOC’ PETERS 
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“When ammunition is on sale again, get 
Peters High Velocity! It’s outstanding for every 
type of shooting. And it really packs the POWER!” 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn; 


High Velocity, Water-Tite ore Reg. U.S. Pat, Off, 
Inner-Belted is a trade mark of Peters Cartridge Division 








getting a stock of correct fit cannot be 
overemphasized. Because most rifles 
have combs that are too low and do not 
give contact with the cheek, the average 
rifleman tries to make his left hand do 
the work the cheek should do. He holds 
too far out on the fore-end and tries 
to complete the triangle by pulling the 
butt back against the shoulder with the 
left hand—a job which should be done 
by the right hand at the grip. 

The rifle stock should be from % to 
‘, in. shorter than that of a correctly 
fitting shotgun. It should come up fast 
without any tendency to catch on the 
clothes, as a stock will do if it is too 
long. It should be long enough so that 
upon recoil it won’t smack the shooter's 
thumb into his nose when the thumb is 
correctly around the grip instead of 
along the grip. This bad habit of hold- 
ing the thumb along the grip was ac- 
quired by many men who were trained 
with the short stocks of the 1903 Spring- 
field. A woman or a short man usually 
will take a length of pull of from 13 to 
13% in., and the man whose height is 
from 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 10 in. is pretty 
well fixed up with a stock length of 
from 13% to 13% in. I am 6 ft. % in 
without shoes and wear a shirt with a 
34-in. sleeve. A pull of 13% in. is right 








Another Model 70, restocked in American wal- 
nut to give a high comb, which the bolt just 
clears, for use with a telescope sight only 


for me, but about half my rifles have 


pulls of 13°, in. These longer stocks 
are just right for shirt-sleeve shooting, 
but they’re a bit on the long side in 


when I am bundled 
sweater, and a 


very cold weather, 
up in a wool shirt, a 
down jacket. 

The rifle stock should have a lot more 
down pitch than the shotgun, because 
the method of aiming is different. Down 
pitch in a shotgun may be anywhere 
from zero to 2 in. but should never be 
more. In a rifle it may run from 3 to 
4% in. or even somewhat more. The 
difference is that with the shotgun the 
right hand holds the butt firmly but 
rather lightly against the shoulder, 
whereas the rifle butt is held hard. 

I have square shoulders, a long neck, 
and a tendency to “crawl” a stock. Con- 
sequently I like a very straight stock 
with either a rifle or a shotgun. In or- 
dering a stock for a bolt-action rifle for 
‘scope use I specify that the comb be 
made as high as the withdrawal of the 
bolt will permit, and the drop at butt 
from % to % in. more than the drop at 
comb. Probably a drop at heel from 1 
to 1% in. greater than that of the comb 
will fit the average man better. Ex- 
pressed in terms of drop from the line 
of iron sights, this would mean a drop 
at comb of about 15% in., and a drop at 
heel of 2%. 

All things being equal, however, the 
straighter the stock the better. A 


nag 


Restocked .270 Model 70 Winchester, with Schuetzen cheekpiece and Zeiss ‘scope on Stith mounts 


straight stock which is long enough and 
which is fitted with a broad, flat butt 
plate delivers the recoil of a heavy rifle 
in a smooth push and in a straight line 
and does not act as a lever to smack the 
cheek with the comb. A short, crooked 
stock with a small butt plate will al- 
most beat a man to death even when the 
rifle uses a cartridge which, expressed in 
foot pounds of free recoil, is not much 
of a kicker. The poorly stocked .30/30 
Winchester carbine, Model 94, will out- 
kick the well-stocked .30/06 Model 70 
any day in the week, although the re- 
port of the 30/06, which many confuse 
with recoil, is much greater. 

A good pistol grip with the rifle stock 
is very important because of the work 
the right hand must do in keeping the 
butt firm against the shoulder. The grip 
should have a parabolic curve toward 
the grip cap. The curve has to be just 
right. If it is too sharp, the hand is 
cramped. If there is no curve, or if the 
curve is the are of a circle, the hand is 
not properly supported. 

To show just what I mean, I present 
a drawing of the best grip I have ever 
seen—the one on my .270 Mauser, stocked 
by Alvin Linden. That same grip is re- 
produced almost exactly on a Spring- 
field with a stock by Linden; on another 
Springfield stocked by the late Adolph G. 
Minar; and on a .270 Ackley Magnum on 
a Mauser action, stocked by Keith Ste- 
gall. Every gun nut who hoists one of 
those rifles falls into a swoon when he 
gets a load of that grip; and many ama- 
teur gunstockers have copied it. 

Notice that the grip is only 4% in. in 
circumference, whereas on many factory 
stocks the grip circumference is as much 
as 54 in. Notice, too, that it is almost 
round, only slightly oval, in cross sec- 
tion. A small grip like that (just the 
same diameter as that of the Winchester 
Model 21 skeet gun with the straight 
grip) is much easier for the average 
hand to grasp. A 5%%-in. grip like the 
one on the Winchester Model 70 is too 
big for any but the largest hand; a grip 
5 in. in circumference, I'd say, would 
be about the limit for any hand I have 
ever seen. 

A good cheekpiece is a great help to 
steady holding if it is correctly designed. 
Most cheekpieces, however, are more or- 
namental than useful. The cheekpieces 
on the handsome Winchester Super 
Grade Model 70 rifles, and on the beau- 
tiful little Model 52 Winchester sporters, 
are just about as useful as the fancy 
chromium and plastic junk on some pre- 
war automobiles. The cheekpieces should 
be good and thick, projecting about % 
in. from the stock at the bottom, and it 
should “flow” into a good, thick comb. 
In other words, it should be of the 
Schuetzen rather than of the British 
type, and it should be thick enough to 
support the whole side of the shooter's 
face for good, close holding. 

The cheekpiece of my Model 52 Win- 
chester sporter projects only \ in. and it 
supports my face only at the comb. A 
really good cheekpiece, thick enough 
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and properly designed, is almost impos 
sible to get, even in a custom stock. I 
have only seen two stockers who would 
break down and turn out a perfect ons 

Alvin Linden, of Bryant, Wis., and the 
late A. G. Minar. I am working on Keith 
Stegall now and I think I have him soft- 
ened up. 

The shape of the fore-end is anothe: 
place where most stocks go wrong. It is 
either slab-sided—too deep and too nar 
row—or it is too large, too round, and 
shaped too much like the business end of 
a baseball bat. The fore-end of Wir 
chester’s Model 52 sporter is too nal 
row; that on the Model 70, although 
great improvement, is not quite flat 
enough on the bottom. 

A good fore-end should be pear-shaps 
or semibeavertail in cross section, an¢ 
almost flat on the bottom. In my opi 
ion, the best-shape fore-end on a com 
mercial rifle is the one on the Savage 
Model 99-T. With such a fore-end on: 
can swing the rifle rapidly with a fleein; 
buck, just as one can swing a shotgu: 
more easily when it has a good beaver 
tail fore-end. There is no need to make 
the fore-end a bulky atrocity, however 

For some reason or other, the fac 
tories have not paid so much attentio: 
to rifle-stock design as they have to the 
design of shotgun stocks, and factor) 
rifles tend to lag behind shotguns i! 
looks. The same may be said of man) 
custom stocks. The average gun nut 
fondles and admires his rifle a lot more 
than he shoots it, and unless the weapon 
has handsome lines. he misses much of 
the pleasure of ownership. 

It is possible, even common, for stocks 
to fit well and still have homely and 
clumsy lines. Among the outstandin; 
faults are a bulky and clumsy fore-end 
an awkwardly curved pistol grip, a pot 
belly on the bottom edge of the stock 
from the toe to the pistol grip, and 
pistol-grip cap that is set at an awkward 
angle. Beauty and utility usually go to 
gether. The lines of the stock should 
flow into one another to establish a pleas 
ing effect. Curves should be graceful 
Checkering designs should harmonize 
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with the lines of the stock, not fight 
them. 
The lines of the stock on the Win- 
chester Model 52 sporter are very hand- 
—~ some and so are those of the similar * 
Model 70 Super Grade. The streamline 
Savage rifles, Models 99-R, RS, and T, 
are a delight to the eye, and one would 
be particular indeed to criticize the 
smooth curves of the Remington slide- 
action big-game rifle, Model 41. The 
unts Marlin lever-action big-game rifle, Model 
36-ADL, and the Winchester Model 71 
DOS- have stocks so well designed, and so cor- 
5 rectly fitted to the average man who 
yuld uses iron sights, that it is doubtful if a 
on¢ custom stocker could improve them to 
the any marked extent. 
eith Certain fine factory rifles, however, 
oft- have stock lines that would make a 
man’s teeth grate, in spite of the fact 
the that they fit well and are excellent for 
[t is good close holding. The Remington 
nar Model 37, one of the world’s most accu- 
and rate target rifles, has a sour-looking butt- 
d of stock in spite of its good fit. The same 
Vin thing may be said of the Winchester 
nar Model 70 target stocks. 
rh a The rifle stock is seen at its highest 
flat development in fit, lines, checkering, 
and general beauty in the work of a 
lape handful of master stockers—notably Al- 
and vin Linden, of Bryant, Wis.; Griffin & 
ypin Howe, of New York City; Tom Shel- 
-om iamer, of the Niedner Rifle Corp., 
vage Dowagiac, Mich.; John Hutton, of Wash- 
one ington, D. C.; and Bob Owen, of the cus- 
eins tom department of the Winchester Re- | 
tgur peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. | 
iver These men not only are careful, honest, 
nake painstaking craftsmen, they are creative 
ever artists as well. The late John Dubiel, of 
fac- Ardmore, Okla., was also of this class, 
itior and so was Adolph Minar of Fountain, 
» the Colo. The man who gets a look at one 
tor) of their stocks has something to judge 
s il other stocks by from then on. 
nany Actually, most riflemen do not know 
nut how well they can shoot until they try a | 
more properly designed, correctly fitting rifle. | “’Tain’t no use maw ... we shoulda’ got a ‘Plug-Chek.’” 
apon Whether it be a long shot at a big bull 
th of chuck sitting at the edge of his hole, or 
a fast crack at the vanishing rear end | 
ocks of a big white-tail buck, a good stock | ye) 4 STA LLI NG 
and will make the job about twice as easy 
iding and the results twice as certain. 
-end, | I invite those who are skeptical to try VW wT 
_pot- | a stock of the correct length and pitch eee GET A ailcie | é 4 
stock so that it comes up and stays there, a 
nd a sto with a comb of the correct height : . 
ae ae ea the eve in oad with the ante, Of course, other things besides when faulty plugs are cor- 
o to- § with a pistol grip of the correct circum- spark plugs can cause hard rected, according to tests con- 
rould ference and shape to grasp steadily, with starting. But the way to make ducted by the American Auto- 
yleas- a fore-end one can really hold on to, and : 2 a 
reful. with a cheekpiece that supports the sure faulty spark plugs aren't mobile Association. 
oniz7e | whole face. The man who just once making your car hard to start See your Auto-Lite Spark 


shoots a rifle that is correctly stocked 
for him will thenceforth be a very par- 


is to ask your friendly Auto- Plug Dealer today and, when 
ticular customer. Lite Spark Plug Dealer for a new plugs are needed, ask for 





“Plug-Chek.” As much as 12% Auto-Lite spark plugs—they’re 
may be added to gas mileage ignition engineered. 


THE GERMAN 


ARMY RIFLE 
2 Sheet on cess eeieeeean THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


German army has folded up—but what TOLEDO, 1 > Morcha ee : 
else could those Krauts expect, with our BUY WAR BONDS 
G.I’s taking all their 7.9 mm. service 


ND “ifl , f them to bring back I. 

© | I home and convert into sporters? Tune in the AUTO-LITE Radio Show = 
Those Model 98 Mauser actions are \w/ 

very good ones. They can be rebarreled STARRING Dick Haymes ¥ 4 





to such cartridges as the .22/.250 or i a 
.250/3000 very nicely, if the magazine HELEN FORREST + GORDON JENKINS’ ORCHESTRA 


follower is shortened and the magazine 


cs 
blocked up. As they stand, they do nice- Every Tuesday Night ° NBC 


D ly for such cartridges as the .257 and the 
7 mm.; and if the magazine well is filed 
out a bit to lengthen it, they handle the 
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Q: HOW DID “BUFFALO BILL” CODY BECOME A STAR 
SALESMAN FOR AN AMERICAN ARMS CONCERN? 


A: In 1869, Grand Duke Alexis of 
Russia went hunting with Buffalo Bill 
and was so impressed with his .44 
Smith & Wesson American that he 
made a special trip to see Daniel Wes- 
son. The result was the .44 S&W 
Russian and a 250,000-gun order. 





Q: WHO BROUGHT OUT THE FIRST REVOLVERS WITH 
CYLINDER ALIGNMENT ASSURED BY A DOUBLE LOCK? 


A: In 1902, Smith & Wesson de- 
veloped its 2nd Military & Police 
Model in which the cylinder was 
locked at both the back and front, 
which ge uarantees perfect alignment. 
It has been copied in cheap, foreign 
imitations, but among —. _—- 
vers it is still exclusive to S&W 


When you've ao fabric woterproofing job to do—tent, 
sail-boot, storage cover, weather-cloth, 
demand SOLDINE 
SOLDINE V-110 


preserves agoinst rot'ond mildew. It is flame resistant. It 


“tarp,” awning, 
sleeping bag, poncho, duffle bog, etc., 
V-110 from your decler—or write direct. 


protects new fabrics ... gives new life to old fabrics. Proved! 


& PRODUCT OF 
SOLDIN at 


MANUFACTURING, CHEMISTS 
EVANSTON, KLINOIS 


As formulated to protect precious war 


materials for Army, Navy and Marine Corps 








Q: WHAT WAS THE FIRST COMMERCIAL TARGET 


REVOLVER WITH A “SPEED” LOCK, MICROMETER | 
SIGHTS AND AN ANTI-BACKLASH TRIGGER? | 


A: The K-22 Masterpiece, produced 
by Smith & Wesson in 1940, was the 
first commercial target revolver incor- 
porating a short, “speed” lock; mi- 
crometer, click sights; and a built- -in, 
anti-backlash feature. 
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—_|DUCK HUNTERS 


Duck calling course with phonograph record— 
Teaching you the art of duck calling $2.50 
Crow calling course with phonograph record..$2.50 





sateen $2.50 


Oscor Quam’'s new crow call 
= 7 * 


DUCK CALLS 
$2.50 $3.50 


CORK DECOYS 
now available 
Regular size. $12.00 doz. Large size. $17.50 doz. 
Extra Large size..$20.00 doz. 
Geese. $2.50 ea. Extra Large Geese. $3.50 ea. 
Send 10¢ for catalogue with the duck language. 


OSCAR QUAM 
3006-36th AVE. SO. MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 


$5.00 












Our war contracts are finished. 
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The Target Range... 


Camper 


WOODSMAN ueig | Rifle 


Today, Colt skill is devoted to winning the war. 
After the peace, we'll again supply our shooting friends. 











COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG., HARTFORD, CONN | 


Guns repaired! 





| 
Now we re- | 
pair, adjust or condition rifles and shotguns. | 
Orders accepted for custom-built rifles for 


; | delivery after September 1, 1945. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
202 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


.30/06 and the .270, and also the 
line of wildcats. 

When they are withdrawn, the bolts 
of even the best Mauser actions wobble 
and seem loose, but that is annoying 
rather than serious. The action is sturdy, 
well-made, and reliable. It handles es- 
caping gas better than any of the modi- 
fied Mausers, such as our own 1903 
Springfield; and it will take a head sep- 
aration in its stride, whereas such a 
mishap usually will wreck the Spring- 
field. If there is any choice, the smart 
doughboy will grab an action with milled 
—not stamped—trigger guards. 

In case the returning G.I. wouldn’t 
care to have his trophy rebarreled he 
could use it as an 8 mm. rifle. Factory 
ammunition is available in this country 
under the name of 7.9 or 8 mm. Mauser. 
In Europe it is much used for sporting 
purposes and is called the 8 x 57 rimless. 
American factory ammunition in that 
caliber is none too hot, because there 
is always a chance that it may be fired 
in a wheezy old 8 mm. Mannlicher, Model 
88, which isn’t so strong as the better 
Model 98 Mauser. The Model 88 Mann- 
licher also has a smaller groove diam- 
eter and should take a smaller bullet. 

The 7.9 mm. case has a slightly small- 
er powder capacity than the .30/06 but 
the head is the same size. Bullets are 
about what we call 32. One cannot get 
a .30/06 cartridge into an 8 mm. cham- 
ber because it is longer, but an 8 mm. 
cartridge can be inserted into a worn 
.30/06. Then it is good-by .30/06 because 
of the oversize bullet and excess head- 
space. 

A lot of G.I.’s (for whose special bene- 
fit I’m writing this little essay) have 
asked about bringing back German 8 
mm. cases to reload. No soap! They use 
the Berdan primer with twin flash holes 
which cannot be decapped with Ameri- 
can tools. The thing to do would be to 
get American cases and then work up 
good loads with bullets of proper diam- 
eter. There is no reason why the 236- 
gr. bullet couldn’t be given a muzzle ve- 
locity of 2,400 foot seconds, and the 
170-gr. bullet 2,800 or more, making the 
cartridge equal to the .30/06. 


THE USE OF 
GRAPHITE WADS 


Ackley 


® My .22/.250 rifle has been fired approxi- 
mately 1,000 times with all sorts of 
loads, few of them absolutely maximum 
for the caliber, but most of them on the 


hot side. Muzzle velocities of the loads 
used have run between 3,500 and 3,800 
foot seconds, and in a few cases they 
have gone up to around 4,000. I would 
have expected the chromium-molybde- 
num barrel by John Buhmiller to have 
begun showing some throat erosion be- 
fore this, but I can’t detect a bit. This 


is due partly to the sharp shoulder of 
the .22/.250 case—which tends to burn 
the powder within the case instead of in 
the barrel—and partly to the barrel steel. 
However, the first Swift rifle I saw 
showed bad erosion for the first inch 
down the lands after firing no more than 
500 rounds, and I have since seen Swifts 
with barrels that were pretty well shot 
after 1,500 rounds had been fired in them 
I believe that the fine condition of 
my rifle is explained largely by the fact 
that I haven't fired a dozen shots 
through it without graphite wads at the 
base of the bullet. The wads are an old 
idea and there are various formulas for 
their preparation. I use the Ipco brand, 
obtainable from William A. Lamb, Box 
LIFE 
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y 14, Wakefield, Mass. You simply put the 
powder charge into the primed case, 
Ss place the sheet of wad material over 
© the case mouth, and press lightly. The 
B mouth cuts a circular wad of the proper 
fe size, and the bullet is then seated. f . : ar : 
- In theory, the wad at the base of the eS © nee —- nO ge 
= bullet seals the bore so that the hot = 
3 gases cannot rush past the bullet, cut- 
a ting into the grooves and lands, before 
= the bullet upsets to fill the bore gas- 
a tight. In theory also the graphite 
t smooths up the entire bore and cuts 
d down on metal fouling. 
é About a year ago I noticed that the 
t throat of my .270 Winchester, Model 70, 
ie was beginning to show a little roughness. AV f r 
y Since that time I have fired it about TODAY AS ALWAYS... 
: 300 times with a 120-gr. Barnes bullet, eff 4 a . 
49.5 gr. of du Pont No. 4064 powder, and y Jets VW, Ay He 2 Vi J 
; 4 a graphite wad. As far as I can tell the aes HM ae — " Wd, 
wi erosion has not progressed and I know OC 4 
= that the rifle’s accuracy has not fallen | 
, off. = 
d A good many .270 owners have been 7 ~ 
el worried because I said that the barrel , 4 
nd life of the .270 is shorter than that of | 
nl the .30/06. It is, when used with full- , 
- power factory loads, because of higher f 
pressures. However, if the handloader 
iI will use a somewhat smaller powder 
ut charge and graphite wads, a .270 barrel 
re will give high performance and last al- 
et most indefinitely. 
a My old Sunday gun, a custom-built 
vo .270 with a Mauser action and a Linden Pe 
fs stock, got a new chrome-molly Sukalle , 
ry barrel in the fall of 1943. For practice a +e 
d- ; on varmints I use 52 gr. of No. 4064, the x A 
- 100-gr. Winchester bullet, and a wad. I > 4 
have used full-power 130 and 160-gr. 7 r fay a 
— factory loads and handloads only for | sk IN THE KNOW ~ASK 
8 big game, targeting, and practice. A lot qno FOr 
= of stuff has been run through this rifle, —_ 
os but there is no sign of erosion. : 
ait The .257 is another caliber that is fair- 
to ly rough on bores—about like the .270. . ; 
- For the .257, I use 39 gr. of No. 4320 
=~‘ powder, a 100-gr. bullet, and a wad to get | 
“4 the highest degree of accuracy and in- 
he sure long life for the barrel. 
~~ Users of cast-lead gas-check bullets 
for midrange shooting notice that they 
get a good many flyers. The explanation, 
I believe, is that many of the gas-checks 
»F fly off and never reach the target. The | 
use of wads closes up those groups be- | \ 
S cause it tends to keep the gas-checks on. i | 
Wads cut down the air space and in- | 
xi- crease the loading density, so it is smart | 
of to reduce maximum powder loads by a | | 
im couple of grains. Wads cannot be used \ > a "> 
he when the bullet goes down into the pow- | ~ a wm ee : 
ds f der space, however. 
300 For the man who wants to prolong the 
ey life of a pet barrel, graphite wads are or 
ild the business in almost any caliber. For } = 
de- [ the hot little .22’s and also, probably, for i 
ive | the various wildcat Magnums they are ap 


be- practically a must. Pere 
his ' 
















of 
en SHORT SHOTS 
el. 
wore ® Fred Barnes, bullet maker, of Durango, 
ich Colo., says my mention of the fact that Among those things on which a man can depend 
won he was still making bullets for those OLD CROW ; : 
fts who could furnish tubing has him in the @Rano absolutely — count the enduring quality of Old 
- soup. He is all tied up now with orders a Crow. Unchanged for more than a century, it 
a. which will take him until 1946 to turn +i Foneg : ; P 
po out.... Also better write T. K. Lee, the a_i remains — year in, year out —the finest straight 
an dot man, before you send him a ‘scope. Bourmon Wisk” f whiskey that Kentucky can possibly give you. 
porte He also is up to his ears.... M. L. _ . : : 

Stith, ‘’scope-mount manufacturer, of ee 4 T 
the —/ ' 
aid San Antonio, Tex., stopped by the other Se TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS 

lay with a sample of a quick-detachable 
for day Pp q etacha ? , > 
nd, mount to add to his excellent line. I'll So 2 
nn report on this later.—Jack O’Connor. c : & - 
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MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS 








The WEAVER CHOKE, 





by W.R. WEAVER CO. 








Like most Americans, a devoted dad taught 
him how to shoot, how to handle and care 
for his gun. Always with access to the best 
equipment, he’s tried many guns and scopes. 
Now he uses a Weaver Scope because he likes 
it best and it gives him the accurate shooting 
he wants. These finer scopes have been hard 
to get because Weaver Scope production has 
been for Uncle Sam's fighting men, But 
soon, we hope, dealers everywhere will again 
have a complete line of Weaver Scopes. 





The WEAVER 





Some models 
vs are still avail- 
able in your dealer's stock. If you don't 
find the scope you want, please write to us. 


O+ @+ OO + O- OO S++ O+O+ OSS O*S°O*a*a 





Six interchangeable 
choke tubes make 
your shotgun an all- $ Q7 5 
purpose gun, every bl 
thing from skeet to Complete with 

long range ducks. any 2 choke tubes 











Heat Dries Out Leather—Save It Now! 


LET NEATSOPE CLEAN, 


PRESERVE LEATHER 


Use Neatsope on your boots, 


moccasins, belts and upholstery. Nothing else quite like it! Works quickly, 
Softens hard leather 


from wet leather. No grease or odor. 


If your dealer does not have 
Neatsope send 2Sc in stamps 
for 4 oz. size to 


NORTH AMERICAN 
DYE CORPORATION 


' 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| easily. Protects against dryness 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
1 


luggage, saddles, cases, leggings, 


Will not rot stitching. 





SOFTEN AND 
EQUIPMENT 


holsters, 


Prevents stiffness 
25c and $1. 









~- C. Cc PATENT APPLIED iar 
CONTROLLED COMBUSTION CHAMBRAGE 


Increase Speed and Energy of your rifle 

standard pressures by C ontrolled C hen lhe 
tion Chambrage. We are the gunsmiths 
exclusively licenses for this work in the 
U.S.A. We have the finest and most mod- 
ern machine shop facilities. Write for full 
information on this improved chambrage. 


HOLLYWOOD GUN SHOP 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FINE SPORTING RIFLES 
6032 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif., U.S.A. 
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Mew @ Rustiest guns become T39T a 











fire-arms in minutes NO 
ING not a paint. Cold chemicals A. po 
tools with split-second response—ON CONTACT. 
Color control for patching. Widely endorsed. Winner Outdoor 
Life Merit Citation Award. Avoid 
imitations Your dealer: has the 


genuine in matched kits 
IT BY FULL NAME. 
Generous Package 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18. Md. 


ASK FOR 
00 








air BENJAMIN 





RIFLES ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED 


EARLIEST POSSIBLE POSTWAR DELIVERY ASSURED— 
ORDE RL atest Models BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES and BENJAMIN 
AIR PISTOLS AT ONCE. Send for our FREE FOLDER apd Com- 


plete Specifications TODAY. Benjamin H-C Pellets are available, 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. 804 MARION ST.,ST. LOUIS 4, M0. 





WORLD'S BEST KNIFE 


SES” 


HAND MADE AND HAND TEMPERED. 41°’ BLADE 
$8.00—6'/,'' BLADE $10.00. MONEY REFUNDED 
IMMEDIATELY IF NOT SATISFIED. 


EAGLE MFG. CO. scm An 


San Antonio, Texas 














Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 


arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 


reply, which will be sent to you by mail. 











G. |. Sportsmen Note 


Question: Would it be possible to have a 
Japanese .25 Arisaka rifle rechambered to take 
the .250/3000 or the .257 cartridge? If this is 
possible, please tell me the approximate muzzle 
energy and velocity of 87-grain and 100-grain 
bullets in the .250, 3000, and the heaviest-grain 
bullet in the .257.—Sgt. C. H. M., Army 


that Arisaka is not a true .25 
caliber. In reality it is a 6.5 mm., or .256 in. 
That is the bore diameter; groove diameter is 
about .263. In a .25 they are .250 and .257 re- 
spectively 

After the war the 6.5 Arisaka cartridge may 
be brought out in sporting form for the Jap 


Answer: No, 


rifles brought back by our returning soldiers. 
I would advise getting the Arisaka_ rebar- 
reled. Good Model 98 German actions will be 


plentiful after the war, and I would rather use 
one of them as the basis for a sportes than I 
would the clumsy Jap.—J. O’C. 


He Loses! 


Question: I'm a 13-year-old girl and have 
read my dad’s OUTDOOR LIFE for about two 
years. A boy at school came right up and called 
me a liar in front of the whole class when I said 
there are such things as 8, 6, and 4 gauge 
guns. Please help me prove that I was right. 
—D. R., Calif. 


Answer: You tell that rude 
you a liar that he is full of prunes. Eight, 6, 
and 4 gauge shotguns are no longer made in 
this country, and it’s against the law to use 
them on wildfowl, what's more. However, 
formerly those big bores were made and used, 
both in the United States and England. Go 
to the head of the class, Miss R!—J. O’C. 


.270 


Question: Since you say, in a recent article, 
that you're having a .270 built to order to take 
a Magnum case, it may interest you to learn 
about one I had made up for me several years 
ago. (This is all from memory—I kept ex- 
tensive data at the time, but disposed of my 
rifles, loading equipment, etc., when war broke 
out.) 

Starting with a .257 on a Remington action 
with a very hard barrel 28 in. long, a Fecker 
*scope, and a rubber recoil pad—the whole out- 
fit weighing about 13', lb.—I had Niedner 
convert it to a .270 Magnum. Then I assem- 
bled all the bullets made in that caliber, in 
weights from 95 grains up. For powder, 66 or 
67 grains of No. 4064 worked best, as I recall; 
the larger-grain du Pont powders were not on 
the market then. 

Recoil was very mild, and the early groups 
had superb accuracy. One crow, centered at 
about 300 yd., simply vanished into thin air. 
Bowlders the size of one's head were readily hit 
at 300 and 400 yd. without sight change, and 
would usually be split 

BU T—with full loads more than half the bul- 
lets I'd got from Barnes did not reach even 
100-yd. targets. No dust, near or far; > noth- 
ing. They simply vanished. And while the 
heavy jackets held up, accuracy soon vanished 
too. By the time 150 rounds had been fired, the 
barrel was burned out for 6 in. ahead of the 
chamber, and it was impossible to keep the bar- 
rel from fouling 

I concluded that present barrel 
up to high-speed bullets of that volume, for 
they generate too much heat. A 55-grain .22 
bullet at a muzzle velocity of 3,600 foot seconds 
is all very well, but a 130-grain .270 at 3,600 is 
something else again 
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If John Dubiel were alive to make the barrel, 
I suspect Western’s 130-grain Silvertip might 
stand up in a .270, at velocity of 3,200 or even 
more. But other gunsmiths simply do not have 
Dubiel’s skill in taking the hardest steel and 
leaving it true and smooth. Steel harder than 
that in Winchester barrels is more or less 
chewed up when they get through—and that 
means metal fouling. 

All in all, my .270 Magnum was a dismal 
flop; and yours probably will be too, unless your 
barrel stands up. With a .270 bullet of about 
125 grains, having a jacket like that the Gov- 
ernment uses in its 172-grain metal-case boat- 
tail, you might get by a little longer. Anything 
with a softer jacket simply means a metal- 
smeared bore that is a headache to clean out, 
for at those high speeds the fouling gets right 
into the pores.—A. J. H., S. Dak. 


Answer: I was much interested to learn of 
your experiences with a .270 Magnum. Your 
cartridge, I believe, was the so-called Gipson 
Magnum, which has a curious-looking case with 
a two-step shoulder, and is too long to work 
through a standard Springfield or Mauser ac- 
tion. I have a couple of those cartridges kick- 
ing around somewhere, but have never fired a 
rifle using them. 

The .270 Magnum I am having made up is 
based on a blown-out .275 Holland & Holland 
Magnum case. It will not push the bullets so 
fast and so hard as the Gipson Magnum, which 
uses the .300 case. Furthermore, it has a good 
deal sharper shoulder, and I think the powder 
will tend to burn more completely within the 
case, rather than in the barrel. So I expect 
erosion won’t be bad. 

Judging from the letters I’ve been getting 
lately, there is a lot of interest in such a super- 
duper. Some such cartridge is certainly indi- 
cated for future factory production, so I pro- 
pose to find out what I can about it. Time will 
tell!—J. O’C. 


About the Mauser Handgun 


Question: Recently I acquired a 7.65 mm. 
Mauser 8-shot automatic pistol. Will ordinary 
.32 caliber ammunition fit it? The barrel seems 
to be pitted—what can I do about this?—Pfc. 
G. C., Army. 


Answer: Your pistol is made by the same 
outfit that developed the Mauser sporting and 
military rifles and the Mauser military pistol. 
It is chambered for the .32 Colt Automatic car- 
tridge, which is known in Europe as the 7.65 
mm, Browning short. 

Sounds as though your barrel is pretty well 
shot, and the barrels are made only at the 
Mauser plant at Oberndorff, Germany.—J. O’C. 


Only an Ornament Now 


Question: I have recently purchased a 6 mm. 
Lee straight-pull rifie, and have learned that it 
was used by the Navy in the Spanish-American 
War. Is ammunition available for this rifle 
now, or will it be obtainable after the present 
war? If not, could the gun be converted to an- 
other caliber?—W. J. S., N. Mex. 


Answer: I am sorry to tell you that your 
rifle is obsolete. It was used by the Navy during 
the time the Army employed the .30/40 Krag. 
The cartridge too is obsolete. I doubt very 
seriously if the gun would be worth rebarreling. 
Personally, I wouldn’t think of it if I were the 
owner. About its only useful purpose is to 
hang on the wall as an ornament. That’s bad 
news, but that’s the dope.—J. O’C. 


Wrong Choice for Woodchucks 


Question: I have a .32 Special Winchester, 
Model 64, which I use for deer and bears here 
in Pennsylvania; but I can’t seem to get very 
good scores with it on woodchuck, using a 
Redfield receiver sight and a 170-gr. bullet at 
about 100 yd. Would a 110-gr. load be any 
better?—G. F. R., Pa. 


Answer: I do not think you are wise to try 
to shoot woodchucks with that rifle. First, it 
does not lend itself to ’scope mounting. Second, 
the bullet trajectory is not quite flat enough to 
reach out and get chucks at long range. Third, 
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Try Thin Gillette and you'll put in 
That for tough beard and tender skin 

This thrifty blade sure turns the trick — 

Gives easy, slick shaves—double quick! 













The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 
By The Maker 
Of The Famous 
Gillette Blue Blade 
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EXCELLENT Ar Sports 


... The natural aid to better perform- 
ance in all sports! Restful OCULENS 
Sunglasses filter out harmful, strain- 
producing direct and reflected sun 
rays. Prevent that hard, drawn, tired 
look — Buy a pair of OCULENS at 
your favorite store today. 


Eliminate Sun-Squint. Sun-Blur, and Sun- 
Glare without MASKING Clear Vision and 
True Color Values. OCULENS Sunglasses 
meet U. S. Army specifications for absorp- 
tion of infra-red and ultra-violet rays. 


Oculens 


CLEAN VISION 


Trademark Comptone 
Company, New York 


SUNGLASSES 




















HOW TO BRING HOME 
PERFECT FISH and GAME 





Cool your fish and game when you 
leave camp and arrive home with it in 
perfect shape. Also take frozen foods 
to camp or cottage and eat like a king. 
Jewett Arctic Hamper has heavy duck 
jacket, cork filled. 5 inches insulation 
top and bottom. Fits between 











front and back seat of 
car. No hard 
edges to tear 
upholstery. 
Weight 28 Ib. 
Galvanized 
interior. 
Holds 40 Ibs. 
meat. Built 
to take abuse. : 


» 















10 day 
Money Back 
Guarantee 


| 
| 
| 










Mail order now 
to Dept. A-1098 


JEWETT ASSOCIATES 
2 Letchworth Street Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


ARCTIC HAMPER 











FIRST 
IN THE FIELD 





SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


HERCULES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


899 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


XS-51R 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


LOOK FOR THE HERCULES 
RED DOT TRADEMARK 












| zinging over the countryside if you miss, 


| chucks 


| bullets, 
Cc 


is too heavy, and the velocity too 
it 
go 
and 
you will simply create a lot of ill will among 
farmers. 

Using a .32 Special or a .30/30 for wood- 
is something like trying to paint the 
flowers on a vase with a brush made for paint- 
ing the side of a house. The .32 Special was 
designed for hunting woods deer—and a good 


the bullet 
low, to make the bullet disintegrate when 
strikes the ground. That means it will 





job it is, too. But for chucks you ought to 
get a rifle of smaller caliber and higher ve- 
locity, and one on which you can mount a 
*scope sight of at least 4X. 

Even the 110-gr. bullet would not be much 
of an improvement. Its sectional density is so 
poor that the velocity drops off very swiftly— 
to only 2,140 foot seconds at 100 yd. And the 
bullet rises only 1 in. less, midway 200 yd., 
than the 170-gr. bullet does 

So why don’t you select a Hornet, a .218 
Bee, or a .220 Swift, any one of which would 
be more suitable?—J. O'C 


iA 
a4 


Skeet Chokes and Live Birds 


Question: After the war I plan to buy a shot- 
One afternoon I borrowed a gun choked 


gun. 
wide-open Skeet bore, and never killed more 
band-tail pigeons in such a short time, and 


with so few shells; so of course I’m thinking 


of getting one like it. Yet I’m told that you 
can’t use heavy loads in such a choke to ad- 
| vantage.—R. S. B., Calif. 

Answer: To my way of thinking, the Win- 


chester Skeet chokes are too open for general 


upland shooting, say on pheasants or Western 
quail, or flight shooting at doves. Skeet No. 1 
is just about a straight cylinder; Skeet No. 2 


is about a quarter choke or a strong improved 


cylinder. 
The right barrel (No. 1) has a great tend-| 
| ency to cartwheel patterns with high-velocity | 


| ammunition, but throws very nice, even 
with skeet or trap loads, which I use. 

Occasionally you will see an improved-cyl- | 
inder bore that will pattern modified or even | 
improved modified with some loads, 


ones | 


although | 


| it will pattern improved cylinder with the load | 


for which it was designed. My wife's 20 gauge | 


| Ithaca is like that. 


The smart thing for you to do, I think, is 
what I did: Get a Winchester skeet gun, | 
Model 21, for use on quail, woodcock, and 


grouse; then get an extra set of barrels—bored 
modified in both barrels, or modified and full 
—to use on pheasants, ducks, and flight shoot- | 
ing at doves.—J. O’C. 
' 


Deer Rifle for the Wife 


Question: Because of the high prices of fire- | 
arms and the delay in custom stocking, I’m) 
having a hard time finding a suitable rifle for | 
my wife to use on deer 

I have a .30/40 Krag that I spent a great deal 
of time fixing up, and it turned out to be a very 


' accurate little job, but with regular loads it has 


too much recoil to be comfortable for my wife. 
However, I have obtained a box of smokeless 
miniature cartridges with 100-gr. metal-case 
put out by the Union Metallic Cartridge 
In your 

be on 


and find the recoil is very light. 
opinion, how effective would this load 
deer? Personally, I have my doubts. 
I dream of someday tailoring a gun for my 
wife similar to the one you had made up for 
Mrs. O’Connor and later described in OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. My wife and I envy you two the 
trips you have together, and hope for the time 


o., 


when we may do the same.—R. W. C., Calif. 
Answer: I’m afraid those old .30/40 Krag 
cartridges would be utterly useless for deer 


hunting. I believe they were used by the Army 
for short-range target practice, and I doubt if 
the muzzle velocity is more than 1,200 foot sec- 


onds. Also, I should imagine that they are at 
least 30 years old, for it's been about that long 
since anything was marked “Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co.” 


May I sugzest that a .250/3000 Savage, Model 
99-T, would be a very sweet little job for your 
wife. It weighs only about 7 Ilb., and the stock 
is exactly right for a woman. I'd like to see 
more women use the 99-T for deer hunting; 
they would have a lot more fun 

A rifle like my wife's, which is a .257 with a 
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A weak battery in your car, in your flashlight, in 
your tent light—any of these can spoil a fishing 
trip. PiB, the new miracle liquid insulation, helps 
any battery last longer by fighting corrosion and 
top-surface shorts. PiB is so effective it’s used on 
engines of Army and Navy vehicles during amphibi- 
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worn insulation, helps start rain-stalled engines. 
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Send TODAY for FREE booklet ; on PiB 
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light barrel built on a short Mauser action, 
would also be a good bet, but with a ‘scope it 
would set you back about $200 these days—as- 
suming you could find the action.—J. O’C. 


Long Barrels for Large Shot 


Question: In ordering a new pair of barrels 
made for my 12 gauge L. C. Smith, double gun, 
I intend to have them bored to make the closest 
possible pattern with large shot, say from No. 
4 to No. 0 buckshot. I am particularly interested 
in shooting bucks at close range. I prefer the 
barrels not longer than 28 in., and am wonder- 
ing if they would be as good for large shot as 
longer ones?—F. N. B., North Carolina. 


Answer: For good patterns with large shot, 
I suggest 30-in. barrels, as the longer barrels 
give better patterns and higher velocities with 
heavy, progressive-burning powder loads. Ordi- 
narily I would choose shorter barrels, as being 
faster to handle; but since pattern is your first 
consideration, you had better get the 30-in. 
barrels. 

Send your gun to the Service Department, 
Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. Let them 
know that you want the best patterns possible 
in both barrels with large shot. Leave the de- 
gree of choke to them, and I think they will 
give you a dependable, hard-shooting gun. I 
suggest also that you settle on one shot shell— 
the one you use most often—and tell them you 
want the best patterns with that size of shot 
and that amount of powder, so they will have 
something specific to work on.—J. O’C. 


Can‘t Use Marlin Barrel 


Question: My .25/35 Model 94 Winchester 
does not shoot accurately. The rifling is so 
worn down that it does not groove the bullet. 
I have a .25/20 Marlin barrel in good condi- 
tion. It is 24 in. long and has the words 
“special smokeless steel,’’ stamped on it. 

Could I have this barrel rechambered to 
take a .25/35 cartridge and also have it re- 
threaded so it will fit my Winchester action? 
—G. R. W., Calif. 


Answer: No, you could not rebarrel your 
.25/35 with a .25/20 barrel, even though both 
barrels are .25 caliber. The reason is that the 
.25/20 was designed to use short bullets and 
has a twist of the rifling of one turn in 14 in. 
The heaviest bullet it uses is 86 gr. 

The .25/35 was designed to use the long 
117-gr. bullet at moderate velocity; and to 
spin that bullet requires the rather sharp twist 
of one turn in 8 in. Consequently, you would 
find your bullet keyholing even at 100 yd. if 
you used that .25/20 barrel 

Better send your rifle to the Service Depart- 
ment, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., and have them install a new 
25/35 barrel.—J. O’C 


.257 or .250/3000? 


Question: For some time I’ve been puzzling 
over just what rifles to get for me and my wife 
after the war—principally for deer, but also for 
coyotes, jack rabbits, antelope, and possibly 
black bears and elk. 

I've about narrowed it down to the bolt- 
acfion .257 or, in lever actions, the .270 Win- 
chester or the. .250/3000 Savage. Personally I 
prefer the lever action, for I think it points 
and handles better. But when it comes to re- 
loading (which I’ve never done), can Barnes 
bullets be handloaded for the .250/3000 as well 
as for the .257? 

My hunting has been done with a borrowed 
lever-action ‘“thutty-thutty.”” It was old and 
neglected—so much so that the lever kept slip- 
ping out. But I cleaned it up, bought a box of 
cartridges, and started out on my first deer 
hunt without even sighting the rifle in. I knew 
better, but simply trusted those open sights. 

That season I shot three times—and got two 
bucks out of three that were together. My 
first shot was a standing neck shot, the second 
was a running miss, the third was a running 
shoulder shot—and then the lever came loose. 

The next year I stood on the same rock and 
made four hits out of five shots on a buck. 
The first, an uphill standing shot, should have 
dropped him, for I found upon inspection that 
it went through the chest and lodged under 
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the skin on the rump. Right then I made up 
my mind I needed a faster bullet. 

While I still was dressing out the deer I 
heard a noise, looked around—and shot another 
buck that was sticking his head out from be- 
hind a pine tree. Then the old blunderbuss 
came apart again, almost as if it knew its work 
was done. 

Naturally, I don’t want the rifle I buy to act 
up like that; which is one reason I come to you 
for advice. I’ve been hospitalized for 30 months 
with a shrapnel-shattered knee, but in talking 
of past hunts and hopes of future ones my wife 
has helped lots to keep me cheerful. Needless to 
say, your articles have helped too.—H. O. P., 
Navy. 


Answer: I got quite a kick out of your let- 
ter. The fact that that old .30/30 was shoot- 
ing where it looked certainly saved your bacon, 
and I'd say you were in luck. For I've seen 
many a person go hunting without sighting his 
rifle in, only to discover too late that it was 
shooting way off the beam. 

I think your choice of rifles depends on 
whether or not you want to reload. If not, 
you won't gain much by using the .257. In- 
stead, I suggest you get yourself a Savage Mod- 
el 99-R to take the .250/3000, which is a fine 
little cartridge, and settle for a 99-T for your 
wife. The T is lighter than the R; both are 
very sweet little jobs indeed; and with ’scopes 
you'd be pretty well fixed. 

If you do plan to reload, however, you can 
make the .257 a lot more powerful than the 
.250/3000. The latter rifle will not handle bul- 
lets heavier than 100 gr. with good accuracy be- 
cause of its 14-in. barrel twist, whereas the 
.257 with its 10-in. twist will. A 125-gr. bullet 
with a muzzle velocity of 2,900 foot seconds 
will give you what amounts to a little .270, 
and in the hands of a good shot does very 
nicely on practically any game. 

Recoil with either the .250/3000 or thg .257 
is very light and shouldn’t bother anyone. 
Hope that leg gets O.K. soon, and that your 
plans all work out.—J. O’C. 


Handgun Ballistics 


Question: Can a .357 Magnum cartridge be 
used safely in a .38 Special Colt Commando 
revolver? I would also like to know how the 
.38 Special cartridge compares with the .38 
Special Hi-Speed and the .38/44 Special car- 
tridge in velocity and accuracy.—A. O., Ind. 


Answer: No, the .357 Magnum cartridge 
cannot be used in that revolver. The .357 has a 
longer case and gives higher pressures. You 
can use the .38 Special in a .357, but mot vice 
versa. You can, however, use the more power- 
ful .38/44 and .38 Special Hi-Speed ammuni- 
tion. 

The standard muzzle velocity of the old .38 
Special cartridge with a 158-gr. bullet was 870 
foot seconds. Later loadings like the .38 Spe- 
cial Super Speed give the same bullet a muzzle 
velocity of 1,115 foot seconds. The .357 uses a 
bullet of the same weight but pushes it along 
at 1,510 foot seconds. Accuracy is very good 
with all of these cartridges.—J. O’C. 


Sights for a .35 Remington 


Question: I have been shooting a .35 Reming- 
ton autoloader with a 200-grain bullet and, using 
open sights, have been overshooting deer. Re- 
cently I purchased a Weaver 330-S ‘scope. I 
have been told that the T-mount I had installed 
is not stable, and will vary on account of the 
recoil. If this is true, what type would you 
recommend? 

After installing the ‘scope, I lined the sights 
on a fixed base, then lined the ’scope at the same 
spot. With the gun sighted at 100 yd., will the 
fact that the ’scope is above and to the left of 
the barrel throw off the bullet at short range— 
say from 15 to 50 yd.? Most of my shooting is 
in heavily wooded sections, and I have missed 
more than one deer at 30 yd.—E. H., Mich. 


Answer: I do not think you made a very wise 
choice in the Weaver 330 ’scope for your Rem- 
ington. It has to be set so far to the left as to 
destroy the rifle’s natural pointing capabilities. 
To me it is always a pain in the neck to have 
to hold the head off the comb. Furthermore, the 
receiver of that rifle is very thin, and it is hard 
to make a ‘scope mount stay put. 

If I were you I would get the new Redfield 
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Series 102 sight, made for the Remington auto- 
loader by the Redfield Gunsight Corp., 3311 
Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. It would be much 
better for your deer shooting than that offset 
*scope. You won't have the tendency to over- 
shoot caused by the open sights, which cut off 
so much of the target. Naturally, wanting to 
see all of it, one is inclined to hold the front 
bead too high and, . B result, shoots right over 
the deer’s back.—J. 


About Bullet Diameters 


Question: I have often wondered if a bullet 
is made just large enough to fill the grooves of 
a rifle barrel, or just enough oversize to form 
a gas check. Can you satisfy my curiosity? — 
W. E. DeL., Wyo. 


Answer: The American system is to make 
bullets the same size as the groove diameter of 
the barrel. However, a slightly smaller bul- 
let will upset to fill the grooves—as in the 
English and Continental system, where bullets 
are made smaller than bore diameter. 

A .30/06 bullet is supposed to measure .308 
in. across, and .308 is the groove diameter of 
the .30/06 rifle. On the other hand, the bore 
diameter, or the distance from land to land, is 


.30 in. flat.—J. O’C. 


Ammunition for the Steyr 


Question: Last week I bought a Steyr auto- 
matic pistol, Model 1918, from a friend of 
mine. He tells me it’s safe to fire .38 Auto 
cartridges in this weapon. Though of course I 
haven’t actually fired any, they seem to fit the 
chamber and eject all right; but I’m wondering 
if the load is too heavy for the gun. I don’t 
want to ruin it by using the wrong ammuni- 
tion.—R. B., Marine Corps. 


Answer: The 9 mm. Steyr, made in Austria, 
has been widely used in Austria-Hungary and 
throughout the Balkans for many years, and 
bears an excellent reputation. However, the 
9 mm. Steyr cartridge is the only one it will 
use, and no other, European or American, is 
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the 
interchangeable with it. The Steyr takes a yd. 
| 116-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,200 ae 
foot seconds and a muzzle energy of 370 foot sac 
pounds. 
My guess is, however, that so many of these j me 
| guns will be brought to the United States, now ge 
that the war with Germany is over, that our 
loading companies may bring out the cartridge. ' d 
I have received dozens of letters from soldiers Yee ‘ c 
So cool, the joy overseas who have those Steyrs.—J. O’C. « Mildness alone sor 
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Answer: Both the Model 70 Winchester and 
the Model 720 Remington are good, efficient 
rifles, and there is little or nothing to choose 
between them. The Model 70 has the better 
trigger mechanism; the Model 720 the better 
safety. The 70 is available in three barrel 
| lengths—20, 22, and 24 in. 

Muzzle velocities for the .270 are figured on 
the basis of a 24-in. barrel. So if the cartridge 
| is fired in a 22-in. barrel, deduct 50 ft. from 
| that velocity; in a 20-in. barrel, deduct 100 ft. 
j 
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Answer: I think it is perfectly O.K. for you 
to use those Model 98 cartridges in your Model 
98 Mauser, which was doubtless made at the 
arsenal in Danzig, Germany, in 1917. Cartridges 
designed for the 88 can be used in the 98, al- 
though the groove diameter of the latter rifle 
is a trifle larger. 

It is mot safe to reverse the situation, how- 
ever, and attempt to use Model 98 cartridges 
in the 88. For while the cases are the same 
the bullets will be oversize for the 88 barrel, : : emgage 
and its action is not so strong as the 98’s.— Jars: & 0z. at $7.50 and 16 
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Question: In experimenting with the choke 
on shotgun tubes I’ve done a lot of pattern e 
shooting at 60 yd., and was glad to note, in a 
recent article of yours, that you stress the im- 
portance of using large shot for long-range 
work 

You're probably right in saying that No. 5 
shot is about the limit in size that the average 16 
gauge gun will handle well; but it may interest 
you to know that I have 16 gauge choke tubes 
throwing patterns, when loaded with Super-X 
shells containing 1% oz. of No. 4 shot, that 
would put many a 12 bore to shame. 

Now at 40 yd. these patterns aren’t very im- 
pressive, but they have a dense center that 
holds together astonishingly well up to 60 yd. 

What's more, these 16 gauge chokes have a 
taper cone of only .013 taper per inch, and a 
muzzle diameter of only .625 in. 

This is extremely small compared with the 
usual .640 to .645 in. diameter found in full- 
choke 16 gauge barrels. Incidentally, these tight 
chokes handle buckshot .311 in. in diameter 
| very well. 

My experimenting has convinced me that 
there is some relationship between the actual 
diameter of the shot and the bore of the choke 
that reduces wedging of the shot pellets to a 
minimum. I have a 12 gauge choke tube, .675 
in. muzzle diameter, which patterns No. 0 
Pipe collection includes a wide range of buckshot well, whereas the standard full-choke 

7 $5. $7.50, $8.50. $10. $12.50 / diameter (.695 in.) results in lousy patterns— 
SLES AL PI, P/V, PS. IV, PIV, DLE.IU am and a choke diameter of .715 in. makes the best 
up. All packaged in handsome gif? boxes. patterns of all 

Only at Better Stores. I believe that a 20 gauge gun might be shaped 
: to handle No. 5 shot, and do it well.—WN. P., Pa. 
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doesn’t put a particularly high percentage of 
the pellet charge into that 30-in. circle at 40 
yd., but which has a very dense center, will 
actually kill at much longer ranges than one 
would expect. 

You’ve been doing some mighty fine experi- 
menting. Keep it up!—J. O’C. 


Hopped-up .25? 


Question: Do you think that, after the war, 
some company may bring out a rimfire cartridge 
which would use a solid or hollow-point bullet, 
such as we now have in the .22 high-speed Long 
Rifle, but with muzzle velocity stepped up to 
say 1,800 or 2,000 foot seconds? 

It seems to me that a cartridge of that kind 
would fill a definite need. Lots of fellows would 
welcome a little more power and a flatter trajec- 
tory, hence better accuracy; and the ammuni- 
tion, being rimfire, would not be expensive.— 


R. E. W., Minn. 


Answer: I agree with you thoroughly that 
there is a real need for a hopped-up .25 caliber 
rimfire cartridge. Just whether one will be 
brought out or not I do not know, but my hunch 
is that it will. I do know that there was a good 
deal of experimenting a few years ago on a 
high-speed version of the old .25 rimfire, in a 
strong brass case, which resulted in giving a 
65-grain bullet a muzzle velocity of about 1,800 
foot seconds. That would be just about what 
you want. 

It is my belief that, within two years after 
the war, we'll have such a cartridge and it will 
be chambered for some of the rifles which are 
made now only for .22’s. There must be a wide 
demand, because I have received many letters 
like yours.—J. O’C. 


Excessive Headspace 


Question: Every time I fire my .22 single- 
shot rifle, a big bump forms on the head of the 
case. Could you tell me what causes this and 
whether the rifle is dangerous?—E. M. S., Calif. 


Answer: Your rifle has excessive headspace, 
yhich is always dangerous. Since you live in 
acramento, I suggest that you take your gun 
o the Christy Gun Works, 874 57 Street, and 
nave the trouble corrected. 

You might blow out one of those cartridge 
ases and injure your eyesight with brass frag- 
ents or escaping gas.—J. O’C. 












Refitting an Enfield 


Question: Please advise if a .250/3000 barrel 
s suitable for a 1917 Enfield receiver. I have 
ne, but am afraid to tighten it completely un- 
il I know more about it.—F. J. S., New York. 


Answer: About the only thing I know for 
fertain is that no .250/3000 commercial barrel 
would fit that Enfield receiver. I would advise 
trongly against trying to fit even an Enfield 
barrel because of headspace variations. If you 
bad several barrels, most likely—with the help 
f a head-space gauge—you could find one which 
would fit O.K. Flaig’s Hunter’s Lodge, Mill- 
ville, Pa., can provide a new barrel for the 
917 Enfield. Then you can fit the stock your- 
pelf, and you'll be all set.—J. O'C. 





Shotgun for Rabbits 


Question: I went into the Army at 20, and 
bpon my retirement some months ago, after 
erving 30 years, I was presented with a 12 
auge pump, with 30-in. barrel and full choke. 
was used to rifles and handguns, of course, 
but shotguns were relatively new to me. 
Last fall I hunted swamp rabbits with some 
tiends who were all using No. 4 shot in double- 
uns having 26-in. barrels. I had No. 6 and No. 
% shot, and they told me my gun wouldn’t 
be much good. But I killed 13 out of 19 rab- 
bits; and time after time though my friends 
tood closer to the game, their guns wouldn’t 
ven make the rabbits run faster. So I came 
way satisfied. 

But for all-round work, what should I do 
bout my gun? Get another barrel, or what?— 
v. T. 4., Ga. 


Answer: I think the reason you killed more 
abbits than those other fellows was, not that 
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SEA LEVEL TO STRATOSPHERE 


AC is chosen for utmost reliability 


With their valiant war service fast becoming a memory, TWA’s 
great Stratoliners are again furnishing de luxe transportation from 
ocean to ocean. All five Stratoliners use AC Ceramic Aircraft Spark 
Plugs to fire the powerful engines. 


TWA is one of several leading airlines whose engineers pin their faith on AC — 
just as do the engineers of 2 out of every 4 cars, trucks and coaches built in 
America. 


From the earliest days of its history, AC has been distinguished for its pioneer- 
ing, introducing many basic improvements which revolutionized spark plug 
design. During World War I, AC developed the first and only ceramic 
aircraft plug for Liberty engines. Constantly improved, these plugs have 
helped to make aviation history, from Lindbergh’s conquest of the Atlantic 
to the newest records of the Constellation and the C-97. Their war record 
extends from Berlin to Tokyo. So, too, does that of AC’s automotive Spark 
Plugs — the kind you use in your car, truck or motor boat. For whether 
an engine operates in the sky, on land or sea, there is an AC Spark Plug 
that assures the utmost in spark plug performance. 

AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION °* 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Bais i 5 Siac aaa 
One of TWA's 4-engine Boeing Strato- 
liners, Navajo, Apache, Zuni, Coman- 
the and Cherokee, whose 1200 h.p. 
Wright engines are kept firing by 
AC Ceramic Aircraft Spark Plugs 
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Ruccep stith Mounts ARE” 
VITAL LINK BETWEEN SCOPE AN 
RIFLE. DEPENDABLE, COMPACT, LOW 
Install-It-Yourself Mounts fit the rifle without drilling 
or tapping; available for prompt cnvny for these 
combinations: 


WINCHESTER M-70 SAVAGE M.99 WINCHESTER M.75 SPORTER © 
For Weaver 330 Scope; For Weaver 330 Scope; For Weaver 29S Scope 
440 Scope; 440 Scope; REMINGTON M-513-Sporter 


Lyman Alaskan Scope Lyman Alaskan Scope For Weaver 330 Scope 
SAVAGE M-23 For Weaver 29S Scope 


Siw Wwouhtys 





500-A TRANSIT TOWER 
‘SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 





DO YOU KNOW THE REASONS ? 


1 — Enables the rifleman to place shots with precision. 
2 — Increases his hitting range. 
3—— Defines shadowy or protectively-colored targets. 

4 — Promptly identifies his game. 

gves eyestrain and increases his enjoyment. 


Write today for. 
full details, 
folders and 
price list 


Weaver 3305S and 
440S scopes avail- 
able for delivery 
with mounts. 








you had a better gun—you didn’t—but that you 
simply were a better shot. A good shot with 
an unsuitable gun can do better work than a 


STOP SWEARING 
AT DULL BLADES 


rea PN 
ae 
% 


My, 


lousy shot with the most suitable gun in the 
world. 
In my opinion, your friends are right—you 


do not need a long, full-choke gun for rabbit 
shooting. A fairly light double, with 26-in. 
barrels bored improved cylinder and modified, 
would be better. I'd use No. 6 shot, which is 
big enough to penetrate through a rabbit's 
hide into his vitals at ordinary ranges, and 
which throws a dense enough pattern so the 
rabbits cannot run through it—something that 
cannot be said for No. 4's. 

If you stick to the gun you have, why not 
have the barrel cut off to 20 in. and get a Cutts 
Comp or a Weaver-Choke installed? Or have 
a Poly-Choke installed, to give you an overall 
length of 26 in.? Then, with No. 6 shot, you'd 
have a better combination for Georgia quail 
and rabbit shooting than you have now, and 
should. be able to do some plain and fancy 
shooting. For evidently your skill with rifle and 
pistol has been pretty well transferred to the 
shotgun.—J. O’C. 





Rifle for .38 Special? 
Question: Has any company ever manufac- 
tured a rifle to handle the .38 Special pistol 
cartridge? If not, what would you think of 
such a weapon for short-range work, and what 
rifle would be best to convert? Then I could 


HONES as well as strops 


Stropping alone won't put a mew edge on a 
first you have to do what a 
barber does—hone it. Allegro both hones and 
strops double-edge blades. You simply slip 
the blade into the holder and stroke it a few 
times on the honing stone, then on the strop- 


razor blade. 


work.—J. F. T., Va. 








use the same cartridge for both rifle and pistol | 
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s socks is ns obtain 
maar ener the finest wool y ye tengths to 
produce any come in various ak fo 
able and ager or boot occasion xaaan 
match the $ at your favorite deo Ea, 
them by Pron Ease Up- \Ilustrated 
Demands 

oe STHE GRIDIRON”. 


: Answer: No commercial rifle has ever been | 
ping device. It takes but 30 seconds. The made for the .38 Special handgun cartridge, | 
blade cuts your beard with new ease, because but at various times individuals have had rifles 
it has a truly professional edge. built up on single-shot actions to handle it. 

Allegro not only saves money, but pays for Frankly, I cannot see much percentage in the 


idea. The .38 Special is a mighty fine and ac- 
curate handgun cartridge, but it is out of its 
class when it competes with rifle ammunition. 


itself in better shaves. Made in Switzerland, 


Allegro has thousands of satisfied users both 


here and abroad. Built to last a life-time. It wouldn't be powerful enough for deer, and 
$6.50 at leading cutlery stores. If not avail- it wouldn’t have a flat ‘enough trajectory for 
able locally, we send postpaid on receipt of varmints. All in all, I don’t hand the idea 


much.—J. O’C. 
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$6.50. 


Graef & Schmidt, Inc., Dept. 38, 381 4th Ave., NewYork 16, N.Y. 





ONLY AT YOUR DEALER 


WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 


FOX RIVER SOCKS 


WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 
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Just Ask Uncle Sam! 


(Continued from page 13) 


site personally, and then satisfy the 
local District Land Office—or the Gen- 
eral Land Office in Washington if there 
is no district office in the state in which 
the land is located—that it is suitable 
for the use for which he wants it, and 
that he is financially able to carry 
through to completion his plans for its 
improvement. 

There is no residence requirement—the 
leaseholder may live on the land as 
much or as little as he pleases. Vet- 
erans are not given preference over 
other citizens. 

Shortly after the Japanese are de- 
feated the Bureau of Reclamation will 
resume or start work on authorized ir- 
rigation projects which eventually will 
make available about 100,000 farms, 
averaging about seventy acres each, in 
seventeen Western states. Most of this 
newly irrigated land will be sold, but 
some of it will be open to homesteading 
under the same terms as other public 
land, except that applicants for irrigated 
land must have two years of experience 
in farming, and at least $2,000 in cash 
or its equivalent in livestock or farm 
equipment. 

Veterans, by the way, will be able to use 
loans obtained under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights to finance their farms, and will 
be given a ninety-day advantage in filing 
applications. But it may be _ several 
years before this irrigated land becomes 
available. 


ANY service men who have done tours 

of duty in Alaska, our last real 
frontier, plan to return there after the 
war to find jobs, go into business for 
themselves, or take up public land—of 
which almost a third of a billion acres is 
open to homesteading, under regula- 
tions (including preference to veterans, 
of course) that are essentially the same 
as those in force in the continental 
United States. 

Although there is practically unlim- 
ited land in Alaska to be had for the 
taking, comparatively little of it is suit- 
able for agriculture, and only a small 
proportion of that little is situated near 
enough to markets to make farming 
profitable. Under present transportation 
limitations other fields seem more prom- 
ising. 

The raising of mink and blue fox has 
proved profitable, especially in districts 
where fish are plentiful and cheap, and 
640-acre tracts of government-owned 
land may be leased for fur farming at 
low rentals. The mineral resources of 
the Territory haven’t been fully ex- 
plored, and while Alaskan mining 
usually is a big-money enterprise, indi- 
vidual prospectors still have a chance 
of making important discoveries which 
will bring them rich returns. Transpor- 
tation, both air and land, offers many 
opportunities. So does the tourist busi- 
ness, which is expected to increase 
harply after the war. Any American 
citizen who is in business in Alaska, or 
who is employed there, who wants to 
live on his own land can do so at small 
cost—the government will sell him a 
five-acre tract for $12.50! 

Our last frontier is no place for the 
faint-hearted lover of soft living, but it 
offers real opportunities to men who 
have what it takes—with some of the 
world’s best fishing and hunting thrown 


in! 
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Make any rum drink 
a harmony of taste 


with Ron Merito’s 
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Elwrmeny is the word for Ron Merito! Harmony 
in its mellow blending of rich body, fine fra 
grance, glorious “mountain flavor.” Harmony 
born of skilled distilling in tropic Puerto Rican 
uplands, where sun, air, soil and mountain water 
reach perfect accord for the making of perfect 
rum. Ask for Ron Merito—a melody of taste! 





Gold Label and White Labo! 86 Proof. Write for Recipe Booklet. National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept.D14, P.0. Box 12, Wall St. Sta., N.Y. 








Buglers of the High Places 


out, we scurried down the shale and 
splashed across the creek. My elk hunt 
was over, except the hard work. My 
year’s dream had come true... . 

3ut we got to where they'd been, and 
there was no cow. My stomach couldn't 
have gone out from under quicker if it 
had been jerked. There I'd lost a chance 
at a bull that, judging by his bugle, 
would have set a new high in tough 
chewing and tensile strength—lost it 
for a cow that wasn’t there! 

For an hour we tracked 
tracked. No blood. No hair. No steaks. 
No nothin’. Joe’s verdict was as con- 
clusive as it was flat. “You missed.” 

There were two things those elk might 
do—leave Idaho, or pause when they 
reached the head of the canyon, some 
three miles beyond. We banked on the 
latter, and set forth to undo some of 
the wrong I'd done. First shot a kill? 
Good grief, I'd made better sixty-yard 
hits with a baseball! 

Chagrined, I picked my way up the 
old game trail in the canyon bottom 
with Joe. No talking. Hopes down in 
the soles of my boots. Joe’s polite smile 
a reminder that I was a dud. Our luck 
had changed, all right—changed for the 
worse. 

At the canyon head, in a tangled pile 
of lava and gnarled blow-downs the 
elk had, miraculously, waited. But our 
second chance was short-lived. We 
heard one single bugle, then the clatter 
of shale and timber as the lone bull 
winded us and led his harem, like an 
overgrown merry-go-round, up the slope 
out of sight. 

Sweating, weary, and disgusted, I 
said, “I'm sorry I gummed things up.” 

Joe’s a gentleman. “It’s been done 
before,” he said. 

Once more we set out for camp, licked. 
In order to make it before dark, we 
had to strike north, up, up, up, over a 
mountain that seemingly had its nose 
above the sky. Clouds were piling fast 
to the south, and Joe set his compass. 
With less heed as to noise, we picked 
our way up the sidehill, noting with bit- 
ter discouragement that it was pocked 
with fresh elk tracks. 

We'd entered another little pine-and- 
alder thicket when Joe froze like a 
bird dog. “Sh-h-h—I smell elk!” he 
whispered. 

The rich, sweet, musky odor came 
with his words, and I knew we'd blun- 
dered smack into more elk. Joe’s words 
were hardly out, when cr-r-r-ash! 


and back- 


ITH utter disregard for the timber 

and terrain, Joe loped a couple of 
rods forward, stepped around a six-foot 
pine tree, and swung up his big .300 
H. & H. Magnum. Blam! 

“Get ‘im, Joe?” 

“T think so.” 

The crashing continued down an alder 
thicket to the left. I charged through 
the timber and onto a jut of bare lava 
to read the score and call the shots. 
Joe headed around to the left, confi- 
dently expecting to pick up the remains 

Suddenly the short pines 100 yards 
uphill exploded. Grandma’s rocker on 
top of a tan streak of leg-swinging light- 
ning went tearing out ...up. down 

over mostly through. Seven 


(Continued from page 17) 


hundred pounds of magnificent young 
bull! 

I raised the 
dancing cross 
I'd undo what I’d done 
misses this time. Wham! 
Four times, because with an elk you 
don’t read the score while he’s still on 
his feet. Plunk! Like a pumpkin on 
cement. The bull whirled to face 
me, and the second 175-grain soft-nose 
bullet caught him above the brisket. 
A mad, dizzy dash, hoofs flashing and 
massive body bursting through the al- 
ders . and a third bullet, breaking 
his neck cleanly, piled him up end over 
end. 

It’s a strange feeling—compounded of 
hopes, reward, pride, and sudden hu- 
mility—to stand over such a magnificent 
kill. It’s the best answer to something 
still primitive and crying for an outlet, 
in a red-blooded man... . 

Later Joe came up. He 
my hand and his grin was good. 
work, old man.” 

“How about yours, Joe? 
him?” 

Joe looked rather sheepish. “No. It 
was a cow, and there’s no sign within 
half a mile.” It wasn’t enough for him 
simply to say that he too had missed. 
“You know, Clyde,” he added, eyes 
twinkling, “that miss you made wasn’t 
so bad. Not so bad.” 

Surely, I thought, getting the five- 
pointer was enough to change any bad 
luck we'd had at the beginning. But 
before we could clean the bull, it began 
to rain—the beginning of a _ general 
storm, long delayed. And when it rains 
in the Selway even the mallards hang 
their heads in chagrin. Rain, drizzle, 
drip, by the eternal bucketfuls. It began 
that afternoon, and set in for the winter. 
The pines dripped; fog began on the 
high places, then changed to snow. 

With the one elk down, we stayed in 
camp and waited her out. We ate, sawed 


followed with the 
the powers, 
earlier. No 
Wham! 


rifle, 
hairs. By 


reached for 
“Nice 


Did you find 


wood, dried sleeping bags, retold all 
the choicest lies—even made candy 
And the weather man seemed bent or 
not letting Joe hunt any more. You'd 
have to know Joe to appreciate how 
that hurt, after getting his elk for sever 
years running! He’s an architectura 
engineer of considerable repute, but hi 
lives and works the years away, just a 
an interlude to elk hunting. Now he wa 
going to flunk out. 


URE enough, the weather stayed 
downpourish till the morning of th: 
very last day, when Stan was due to pul 
us out before snow stranded us in hig! 
country. Then, as if in too-late apology 
it snowed, froze tight—and cleared up 
“Maybe there’s time to get that elk 
yet, Joe,” I suggested after breakfast 
Joe shook his head. “No, it’s ove 
_ Anyway, it’s been a great hunt 
and I’m satisfied.” He must have real- 
ized he didn’t sound convincing, for he 
added, “Tell you what. Elk hunting’ 
over, but let’s mosey down the canyon 
a ways, and I'll knock over a deer 
Stan won't be here till afternoon.” 

So down the canyon we started, half 
enthused about a consolation-prize dee! 
And—believe this or not—500 yards from 
camp, something tan and not-belonging 
caught my eye. 

“Joe!” I hissed. 


‘ “There’s your elk!” 

Plain in the sparse timber and snow 
stood a cow and a young bull! The 
storm had kept them bushed up fo! 
days, Joe’s medicine about no noise 
around camp had held good, and there 
they were! 

Joe isn’t one to 
offerings. And when 


ignore last-minute 
he cheeked his 


.300 Magnum, expectancy spreading his 
mouth clear to his ears, it was just too 
bad for that young bull. 

Standing over him, Joe reached again 
for my hand. His expression was good 
to see. “Well, Clyde old man, this makes 
it eight in a row.” 





"Oh heck, they're all the wrong gauge!" 
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Allied Duck Detail 


(Continued from page 19) 


Michigan. I heard the roar of the surf 
not too far away and knew that we were 
close to the Atlantic. We drove the jeep 
to the top of a dune 

“Ducks, ducks, ducks!" Lt. Bombezy 
announced grandly, sweeping his arm 
from north to south. And for the first 
time I began to believe that he might 
really have something there 

This great series of dunes guards the 
coast of Morocco for many miles against 
the pounding swells of the Atlantic. 
And the dunes are a military barrier, 
too, as we discovered when we made our 
landings there. But over and above this, 
they dam a great deal of the drainage 
water that seeks its way to the ocean. 
Here and there the Sebu and other 
streams break through, but vast quanti- 
ties of run-off from the broad and roll- 
ing hills accumulate in backed-up ponds 
along the dunes. To north and south, 
these ponds stretched out in front of us. 

We started for the nearest pool, per- 
haps a mile away. Detouring around 
one of the omnipresent little conical 
grass native huts, we drove to the shore. 
As our jeep neared the water's edge, 
two birds got up and swung off to the 
north. Their wing beat was unmistak- 
able. Ducks! 

Still on the pond were a few swim- 
ming birds. I pointed them out to 
Bruce, who peered through his binoc- 
ulars. “If we were back home,” he said 
finally, “I’d swear that those were noth- 
ing but lil ol’ coots.” 

I took a turn at the glasses. They 
looked like coots, there was no doubt 
of it. Their reluctance to fly, the jerky 
way they moved their heads as they 
maneuvered across the water, their size 

. everything about them looked like 
coot to me. 

“If we had a dog here,” Bruce said, 
“I'd shoot me one of them just to find 
out.” 

“What you want wiz dog?” Bombezy 
interjected. “Regard!” 

We regarded. No sooner had we 
stopped the jeep than half a dozen Arab 
children, apparently conjured out of 
nothing, were right there with us. These, 
[ gathered from Bombezy’s expressive 
gestures, were the accepted substitute 
for hunting dogs. Personally, it would 
never have occurred to me that, with all 
their carefully accumulated dust and 
dirt, they could be persuaded to enter 
the water. 

Bruce went back to the car for his 
Garand. And his second shot left a 
flapping bird on the surface. The Arabs 
were after it immediately. One of the 
larger children got to it and came proud- 
ly ashore. We examined it at once. I’m 
no ornithologist, but as far as I could 
tell, it and the American coot could pass 
for identical twins. 

“Well,” said Bruce slowly, “I'll be 
darned if I ever would've thought any 
ol’ coot would make me homesick.” 

And I had to agree. Just seeing some- 
thing as familiar as that was like a 
breath of the breezes of home. 

Sut all this was getting us nowhere. 

“Shoot ducks?” Bombezy inquired po- 
litely. 

We nodded emphatically. Just over 
the next little roll in the ground there 
was another pool. And we laid plans 
for a double envelopment. Bruce was to 
go around one side and Bombezy around 
the other. I would wait for them to get 
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Now you can fill your flashlights 

with dependable Ray-O-Vac 
LEAKPROOFS. War-proved and 
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it’s as 
simple 
as that... 


Michael 


Faraday found 
that when a magnet is thrust into 
a coil of wire an electric current is 
set up in the wire. In essence, this 
is the principle of the electric gen- 
erator and the electric motor. 


In 1831, 


The new TRIUMPH Flashlight 
Battery is an advancement in the 
dry cell comparable with Michael 
Faraday’s epochal work in making 
and using electric power. 
Constructed on a new princi- 
ple, the TRIUMPH Battery has 
NO SHELF DETERIORATION, 
even at high temperatures! 
Regardless of when it was made or how 
long you keep it, your new TRIUMPH 
Flashlight Battery will be 100% effi- 
cient when you are ready to put it 
into use. 
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into position, then come up to the pool 
from where we were now. 

They started out and I sat on the hood 
of the jeep, waiting. No sitting on the 
ground in Africa for me! There are all 
kinds of small crawling bugs, and many 
of them bite viciously. 

Beside me was the throng of young 
Arabs. Bombezy had ordered them, 
probably. under pain of some fearful 
penalty, to remain exactly where they 
were. It was a pleasant enough place 
to wait. The vegetation on the pond in 
front of me looked familiar enough, al- 
though somewhat scant. But right down 
to the water’s edge the ground was 
clear. In a timberless land no sprig of 
brush goes unnoticed or unused. And 
such reeds and rushes as hadn’t gone 
into the building of huts had long since 
been used as firewood. Like our bivouac 
area in the cork forest, the place looked 
like a park. 


IME was up and I started for the 
other pond, gun at the ready as I came 


over the hill. Lack of brush made any 
real sneak approach seem out of the 
question. 


I had hardly come over the ridge when 
I heard a startled quack, and almost di- 


rectly in front of me four mallards 
towered up. I held over the nearest, 
fired, and down he came with a re- 


sounding plump into the pool. 

The others, frantically beating their 
way out of range before I could fire 
again, crossed over Bombezy’s side of 
the pool. I saw him stand up from be- 
hind a little fold in the ground and fire 
twice. Another duck set his wings and 
went into a long glide. The Frenchman 
had scored too! 

But I was mostly interested in my own 
duck. I walked to the edge of the lake 
and the Arabs walked right on into it. 
One of the boys brought the duck to me, 
and I dubbed him “Tawny” then and 
there, in memory of the brainiest duck 
dog I ever shot over. 

The bird was a young greenhead 
drake, apparently not a whit different 
from the mallards I have shot at home. 
Size, coloration, everything about him 
was the same. He was fat and healthy- 
looking, doubtless because of the serene 
life he had led. For, as Bombezy told 
me later, almost no one hunts ducks in 
Maroc except now and again one of the 
French. Powder and shot are financial- 
ly way out of reach of most of the 
natives. 

I held up the duck and waved it at 
Bruce, who was trailing toward me from 
the far edge of the pond. As he came up 
I noticed some suspicious-looking rents 
in his coveralls. 

“Cactus,” he explained glumly. 

Cactus is the one plant that manages 
to survive in Morocco. The Arabs make 
fences out of it, but there isn’t much 
else they can think of to use it for. And 
when they move, as they do from time 
to time, they take almost everything 
with them except the cactus. So 
little bunches of cactus are everywhere 
about the countryside, marking where 
once stood an Arab home. 

Bombezy, naturally, wouldn't take a 
chance on soiling that fancy uniform of 
his by carrying a duck. When he turned 
up, one of his Arabs was toting it for 
him. We started off in the jeep for the 
next pond, Bruce’s coveralls waving in 
the breeze. 

The jeep made a little too much noise 
for high-grade stalking, but we did man- 
age to get fairly close to a number of 
pools, usually just close enough to watch 


a raft of ducks get up and head out. 
Bruce finished off another coot with his 
M-1 and we knocked off for lunch. 

K-rations stowed away, we moved out 
again. A long cactus hedge ran down t 
the next little lake we came to. Using it 
as a blind of sorts, we spotted several 
ducks close to the water’s edge. With 
glasses, we picked up another flock o1 
the far shore and resolved to try 
double envelopment again. Bombezy 
who announced that he too was willing 
to play dog, but only if mechanize: 
mounted our jeep and took off for th: 
far shore. 

Bruce and I gave the lieutenant te: 
minutes’ head start, then slowly wormed 
our way along the cactus hedge toward 
the lake. Upon peering over it, we sav 


= 


four mallards, with a little bunch of 
smaller birds, a few yards down tl 
shore. 


We got up together—and so did t! 
ducks. After disentangling himself fron 
the cactus, Bruce tumbled one of thr 
mallards. I got another with my first 
barrel, then tried for one of the littl 
ducks. Luck was with us, for all threes 
hit the water, well out. Bruce’s humar 
retriever and mine stripped off thei 
rags and headed for the birds. I heard 





BUY A LICENSE! 
whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





Bombezy’s gun across the lake but 
couldn’t tell whether he had connected 
The ducks he put up started toward us 
only to wheel and make off at sight of 
our splashing entourage. 

I took the little duck from Tawny 
looked up to call Bruce’s attention to if 

and saw that his face was a deep brick 
red. Offering him a duck with out- 
stretched hand, and clad in nothing but 
a little water and her own dignity, was 


one of the prettiest young Arab girls 
we'd ever seen! k 

3ruce grabbed the duck and made | 
flapping gestures with his hands. The | 


girl wrapped her rags around her and | 


looked just like a boy again—almost! 
But Bruce was still as red as an Arkan- 
sas barn when he came over to inspect 
my duck. 
like a cinnamon than a bluewing or a 
greenwing, though. 

Bombezy came jeeping up with three 
ducks. We were looking them over when 
I saw Bombezy snap to rigid attention 
We looked up—and took in about four 
feet eight inches of bristling French 
full colonel. Bombezy looked petrified 

The man was his 
officer. 

The colonel returned our _ salutes 
briskly, then barked at Bombezy in 
French too fast for me to follow. Bom 


bezy turned a pale greenish white, and | 


then I could see an idea strike him. 

“Ducks, mon colonel,” he proclaimed 
in French. “Ducks, for our officers 
mess.” 

The colonel looked a little mollified 
and condescended to pinch one of the 
ducks on the breast to see how fat it 
was. “Ca va bien, that’s all right,” he 
said. Then, suddenly, he looked sharply 
at Bruce’s retriever, who was just be- 
hind him. “And this?” he questioned 
sharply. 

Bruce turned red again, red as Bom 
bezy had been white. “Just an... an 
accident,” he explained feebly. 

A large and sympathetic smirk slowly 
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It was a teal, certainly; more | 


commanding | 
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Here’s the super cap you've been looking for 
—ideal for hunting, skiing, skating, fishing, 
golfing and all outdoor sports—also worn by 


many war workers. It’s made of tight-woven, | 
water-repellent poplin—lined with soft, warm | 


suede. It gives you complete head and neck 
protection—snaps under the chin in rainy, 
snowy, stormy weather—snaps down over ears 
when it’s cold—snaps up when it is clear. In 
red for deer hunting, olive drab (“dead grass”) 
for duck shooting, also in tan and 
navy. Get your Super-Campaigner 
now—really enjoy the outdoors. 
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drifted -across the colonel’s face. He 
shook a waggish finger at Bruce, said 
the French equivalent of “Tsk, tsk, tsk,” 
and then walked back to his car, which 
had come up the trail unnoticed. 

Bombezy heaved an immense sigh of 
relief and sat down abruptly on the jeep. 
“Mon colonel, he ees a good soldier but, 
as you say, ‘rugged,’” he explained. 

“Just one thing wrong,” I observed, 
| when I’d had time to think things over. 
“These ducks are going to the French 
| officers’ mess ... and they’re also prom- 
|ised to owr Old Man!” 

After working on that one for a while, 
Bruce solved it by killing a few more 
| coots. It wouldn't be politic to say who 
ended up with the coots and who got the 
ducks. But the French are supposed to 
be able to cook anything well! 





| <— = — 
| Sportsman’s Point of View 
| 
OW CAN PEOPLE who call them- 
H] selves sportsmen condone certain 
things that are done to kill wild ani- 
mals under conditions where the quarry 
hasn't the ghost of a chance? 
A quail-breeding authority, for ex- 
|ample, condemns the law against steel 
| traps because it “permits the increase of 
lall kinds of predators which destroy 
| game birds of infinitely greater value 
than themselves.” 
This gentleman seems to forget that 
| animals and birds, predatory and other- 
wise, roamed the land, followed their in- 
| stincts, and propagated long before man 
| arrived on the scene with his scientific 
| ideas of breeding, conservation—and the 
method of extermination called hunting! 

Some have written glowingly of the 
“sport” of deer hunting as it is practiced 
| here in the South. The hunter conceals 
| himself behind a tree, his gun loaded with 
| buckshot. There he waits until his hounds 
| flush a deer and drive it across his range 
| as a target. 
| Recently I read of a deer hunt wherein 
| 11 animals were killed in the first morn- 
ing drive and 20 to 25 slain in another 
hunt, allin one day! When I was younger 
I took part in many deer hunts, but for a 
good many years I have had no desire to 
hunt deer as it is done here. In the old 
days, we would ride on horseback with 
the hounds until the deer was jumped, 
then gallop at breakneck speed to cut 
him off at the different stands. There’s 
no sportsmanship in ambushing an ani- 
| mal with an automatic shotgun loaded 
| with buckshot. 

Some people admonish us to observe 
the things of nature to better understand 
| how God’s creatures live together. If we 
| do that, we may get the idea that man is 

perhaps the most destructive and treach- 
erous of all predators. 
| If you want real sport, try matching a 
| pack of hounds against a fox on a dark 
| night! Note the instinct of the hounds 
| which depend altogether on their noses 
| to follow the trail. I have never heard an 
|explanation of how, after crossing and 
| recrossing the trail, they always follow 
| the scent of the fox in the right direction. 
| It’s a real sportsman’s thrill to see the 
| unfailing intelligence of these animals. 
The competition is fair, either side has 
}an equal chance. If the fox makes his 
| get-away, he deserves a salute; if he is 
|captured, praise goes to the trusty 
hounds! 

Coon hunting is another noble sport, 
challenging the wits and endurance of 
both sides; and it is only one of numerous 
forms of hunting that put unfair, one- 
sided methods to shame.—Alonzo B. Sea- 
brook. 
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IS MY SEASON 
PASS TO GOOD HUNTING! 


Season after season my Wat-a- 
tite processed togs have guaranteed 
“good hunting,’’regardless of the 
weather. 


I’ve been through rain, wind and 
snowstorms in solid comfort, thanks 
to Wat-a-tite. I say ‘“‘solid comfort” 
because Wat-a-tite does not ‘‘choke”’ 
fabric pores; instead, it leaves them 
open to absorb fresh air. 


Several dry cleansings won’t af- 
fect the Wat-a-tite finish, and the 
wife’s discovered that Wat-a-tite 
processed togs can be WASHED 
without destroying their repellency, 
provided you rinse the garment 
thoroughly and iron with a good hot 
flat. What’s more, Wat-a-tite proc- 
essed garments don’t stiffen or 
crackle in cold weather. 


I know you'll join me on the Wat- 
a-tite fan-wagon as soon as you give 
Wat-a-tite processed togs a try. Of 
course they’re tough to get today, 
but keep “hunting” and -~¢ 
keep asking. fo si 
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production is resumed. 
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— Split-Second ACTION from your pistol, 
tifle or shotgun and set new records with 
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Hunting in Europe | 
With the M-1 Carbine | 


AVING read all the arguments pro 
4 and con regarding the M-1 carbine | 
as a hunting rifle, I have a few ideas | 
of my own about this weapon that I'd like | 
to set forth. 
My civilian job was assistant fish and 
game warden at the Mount Whitney 
hatchery in California. After I joined the 
Army in 1941, I served for a time as range 
officer at Keesler Field, Miss., where I 
became acquainted with the M-1 in mass 
numbers. It struck me then as being a 
very fine rifle. 

My carbine has given me wonderful 
service since I landed in southern France 


|on August 15, 1944. When things quieted 


down a bit, some of us got in a few licks 
at squirrel hunting in the coastal moun- 
tains. We were very successful, scoring 


| about 50 percent hits on some difficult tar- 


You can rest assured that a squir- 
of those bullets, 


gets. 
rel, once hit by one 
needed no second shot! 

We went after bigger game in the 
Vosges Mountains and on the plains of 
Alsace, and always I used only the car- 
bine. One day another officer and I were 
hunting the roe deer—known to Germans 
as the Reh, and to Frenchmen as the 
chevrette, and weighing from 60 to 100 lb. 
Suddenly we encountered a large Euro- 
pean wild boar. My first shot at him was 
through heavy sapling growth, at about 
20 yd. I fired six times more, finally drop- 
ping him at a distance of approximate- 
ly 75 yd. while he was still running at 
full speed! 

There were six holes in this tough old 
brute! The last bullet, entering the left 
ham, had gone on into the spinal column; 
then, deflected by heavy bones, it had 
passed through the lung and heart, lodg- 
ing in the neck behind the jawbone. Four 
slugs had passed completely through him 
and another had torn a furrow along his 
entire side. This boar weighed a little 
more than 500 lb. 

Within an hour, eight more wild boars 
ran across in front of us about 135 long 
paces away. The woods were extremely 
dense at this point and we could get in 
only one shot apiece. My bullet dropped 
a 350-lb. sow, breaking her back just be- 
hind the shoulder. My companion, who 
was using a 1903 Springfield, killed a 200- 
lb. sow with a neck shot. We had some 
excellent eating for the next few days! 

Later hunts produced about a dozen of 
the small deer. Then, one day I saw an- 
other wild boar running broadside to me 
about 175 yd. away. I got in 9 or 10 shots 
before he disappeared into some heavy 
underbrush, and I felt sure that several 
of them had hit home. There was a 4-in. 
blanket of snow but I could find no tracks 
to indicate that the animal had come out 
of the brush, so there was nothing for me 
to do but to start in after him. 

There was no bloody trail, but the 
length of the animal’s leaps had di- 
minished from 18 ft. to only 6 or 8 ft. 
Then I knew he had been hit hard. Half- 
way inside the thicket I found him 20 ft. 
ahead of me, squatting on his rear end. 
I took careful aim, fired at his head—and 
missed! The boar charged, but two more 
quick shots turned him and he fell dead. 
This fellow weighed more than 450 Ib. 


| All told, the boar had stopped seven | 
| slugs, the last two being heart and lung | 


hits that passed through him from front 
to rear. 

Why had I missed that close, easy shot 
at his head? I got the answer when I 
found that my rear sight had been 
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flipped back, apparently by contact with 
the heavy brush. It was on the 300-yd. 
position! So you can imagine how high 
my carbine must have been pointing. 
This has occurred quite often since then, 
and now I check my sights carefully. 

On another hunt, a sergeant with the 
party spotted three elk bedded down ina 
meadow at a range of about 300 yd. 
Sneaking up as close as he dared, he fired 
his carbine at the largest bull. The bullet 
struck behind the shoulder and the slug 
penetrated to the animal’s heart. 

Thus far we have hit only one deer that 
we didn’t kill—I only hope that it wasn’t 
wounded badly enough to die. Other ani- 
mals and birds on which we have used the 
carbine successfully include snowshoe 
rabbits, foxes, pheasants, ducks, geese, 
grouse, quail, and partridges. 

I sure hope to obtain a carbine when I 
return to civilian life because I consider 
it a perfect rifle for jacks and coyotes. 
But I want to try my German Mauser on 
deer. That Mauser was another reward 
for my carbine marksmanship—I got the 
sniper who was using it!—Lt. John EL. 
Fitch, Army. 





How to Read 
Weather Signs 


(Continued from page 29) 


high, cumulus puffs of clouds take on 
the exact appearance of shell bursts, 
they are called shell-burst cumuli 
definitely mean a squall and shower. 

So much for the clouds as weather 
signs. Now let’s return for a moment to 
the subject of barometric pressures. 
Suppose there is no barometer handy, 
can a person tell by some other means 
whether the atmospheric pressure is 
rising or lowering? The answer is yes— 
if he is sensitive and alert to certain 
signs. Diminishing pressure releases 
captive odors from swamps and wood- 
lands; swallows sense the low pressure 
and seek heavier air by skimming near 
the surface of the water and the earth; 
birds find it difficult to soar in the un- 
stable air, and the hawk chooses to flap 
his wings and alight; flies cling to your 
body and bite through the open pores; 
soot from chimneys and decayed wood 
from branches (previously held in place 
only by high pressure) fall; lowering 
pressure makes distant objects—moun- 
tains or a far-off shoreline—look darker, 
yet more distinct; it causes old wounds, 
infected teeth, and rheumatism to pain. 
All these are signs of lowering pres- 
sure—and of bad weather as soon as the 
low area actually arrives. 

Nature has still other storm signals— 
crickets sing sharply, toads take to the 
grass, fish rise to catch unwary flies, 
Rover’s fur is limp and dull, your corns 
ache! And when the moon has a halo, 
the hunter starts for home! Supersti- 
tion? Not at all—the halo is the effect 
of the moon shining through the over- 
flow of warm-front cirrostratus clouds 
and it means that rain isn’t far away. 

All these signs are interesting items 
to add to your store of weather knowl- 
edge, and sometimes they are helpful. 
But if you want to delve into the more 
scientific aspects of weather forecasting, 
try using ‘the accompanying weather 
chart together with a barometer and a 
weather vane. With a little practice you 
should get some encouraging results— 
ind you will find it an interesting as 
well as useful hobby. 
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Hunting in the Rockies 


(Continued from page 33) 


hunter can walk through shallow 
streams, wet grass, and muskegs and 
keep his feet reasonably dry. He can 


negotiate slide rock, and climb mossy 
slopes like a fly on a window pane. Such 
shoes are standard equipment for the 
mountain men of Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

In the drier sections of the Rockies, 
where there is little moss or lichen, a 
similar pair of shoes, but with composi- 
tion soles and heels, come in very handy. 
No doubt about it, they are quieter and 
surer on slide rock, and in most of the 
Wyoming sheep country and Idaho goat 
country they would be better than hob- 
nails; but they would not be worn much 
in Alberta. 

The other footgear which must be 
taken is a pair of rubber-bottom stalk- 
ing shoes or shoepacs, for use in snow 
and heavy rain; for rubber is the only 
material which will keep feet dry during 
long exposure to rain and damp snow. 
The shoepacs should be worn with two 
pairs of wool socks and a pair of felt 
inner soles. Because rubber permits no 
circulation of air, the feet sweat. After 
a long day socks and inner will 
both be soaked. For that reason one 
should take a good supply of socks and 
at least one extra pair of felt inner soles. 

The dude tent is usually supplied (and 
always should be) with a folding stove, 
so at night wet clothes, socks, and inner 
soles can be dried out. It is a real luxury 
to come back—wet, half-frozen, creaking 


soles 


in every joint—to a fire-warmed tent, 
there to change into dry clothes and 
gulp down some hot tea. After that a 


man feels human again! 

The best headgear for the Rockies is 
a cowboy hat of the ten-gallon variety. 
It keeps snow and rain from going down 
the neck, and protects the dude’s glasses, 
if any. That such hats are standard 
equipment for native mountaineers from 
Arizona to Alberta is no accident. Also, 
no hunter should be without a good pair 
of fur-lined leather gloves. 

Towels, toilet articles, plenty of hand- 
kerchiefs, cotton pajamas for use in 
warm weather and flannel pajamas in 
cold—these pretty well complete the per- 
sonal outfit. In addition, you should take 
along a pair of tinted glasses (for use 
in snowfields), a good stout pocketknife 
and stone, flashlight and batteries, steel 
tape, camera and film, and binoculars. 

Because I am a writer, I always have 
a camera with me, and the fact that I 
do has resulted in many good and often 
unexpected pictures. I carry a miniature 
camera in a case sling below my right 
armpit, and my binoculars in a case 
under my left. I usually pocket an extra 
roll of 35 mm. film, and stow some more, 
along with a 135 mm. telephoto lens, in 
the saddlebags. The best all-round bin- 
oculars for mountain hunting are the 
8 x 30, 7 x 35, or 8 x 40 prism glasses and 


of the very best make, and with eye 
pieces that focus independently. 
Now for arms and ammunition—which 


are more or less necessary on a Rocky 
Mountain hunt! 

It is usually smart to take two rifles 
on a long pack trip. Chances are that 
the spare will never be needed; but if 
it is, it will be needed badly. Once when 
I was hunting with my wife in Sonora, 
Mexico, her .257 went on the fritz, and I 
had to let her use my .270 for the bal- 


ance of the trip. I did no more shooting. 
Another time, in Arizona, my companion 
and I were hunting mule deer on a steep 
mountain, when he fell and broke his 
rifle stock squarely in two at the grip 
In Alberta I put my .270 out of action by 
using some reloads with cases that had 
been fired about fifteen times. A case 
parted at the head and left the body 
sticking in the chamber. Until I got the 
stuck case out I was very glad that I 
had my old .30/06 Springfield along too, 
for I ran into a tremendous grizzly. 

A .270 and a .30/06 make a good pair; 
so would a couple of .30/06 rifles. The 
man hunting white sheep on the Kenai 
Peninsula of Alaska, where giant moose 
and the big brown bear are also on the 
menu, might take a .375 Magnum in ad 
dition to a ’scope-sighted .270 or .30/06 
for sheep hunting. Where there is a lot 
of rain and fog to contend with, the rifle 
of larger caliber ought, probably, to have 
iron sights as well as a ’scope available 
in any case, either rifle taken should be 
reasonably suitable in a pinch for any 
kind of hunting, from fairly long shots 
at sheep to close shots at big stuff where 
quick knockdown is wanted. 

I sight my .270’s in with the 130-gr 
load to put the bullet 3 in. above the 
line of ’scope sight at 100 yd., 4 in. high 
at 200, on the nose at 300, and 4 in. low 
at 350. With such an adjustment, either 
of my .270 rifles puts the 150-gr. factory 
load or the 160-gr. Barnes bullet—loaded 
with 52 grains of du Pont No. 4350 pow 
der, for a muzzle velocity of 2,800 foot 
seconds—right on the nose at 200 yd 
That 160-gr. bullet gives very deep pene 
tration on even the heaviest game, and 
I believe it is entirely adequate for eve: 
Alaska moose or grizzly. 

I sight a .30/06 to put the 180-gr. fac 


tory load right on the nose at 225 yd., 
and with that setting the big 220-21 
bullet is exactly on the nose at 100 yd 


A .22 caliber automatic pistol is handy 
for killing ptarmigan or grouse for the 
pot. A 410 gauge shotgun or a good .22 
rifle would be surer, though not so sport 
ing. A shotgun of larger gauge is ordi 
narily too noisy to use in big-game coun- 
try, but one would furnish a lot of 
sport. Canada prohibits the importatior 
of handguns of any sort, so there a .22 
rifle is in order. 

The saddle scabbard, of heavy leather 
should be long and roomy enough t 
take a ’scope-sighted rifle with the ’scops 
attached, and it should cover the rifle 
clear back beyond the comb. In the 
Rockies, the dude seldom has 
to pile off his horse, grab his rifle, and 
go into action as he would in the South 
west, where deer and elk are hunted 
from horseback. However, now and the! 
he will jump game from horseback, and 
if he can get his rifle out quickly he wil 


occaslo!l 


have a decided advantage. The duds 
will need another carrying case, one 
made of heavy leather and protectin; 


the rifle well, to use in packing th: 
spare rifle on a pack horse 


Since I always take a spare, I don 
worry too much about rifle repairs it 
the field. I do, however, take screv 


guard screws, sigh 
a pair of pliers, an: 


drivers to fit the 
and ‘scope screws, 


a little file. Guard screws often loose! 
from the pounding the rifles get fron 
being carried long distances on horss 


back, and it is well to keep guard and 
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sight screws turned up tight, or else the 
rifle will change point of impact. Some 
flannel patches cut to the correct size, 
along with a good leakproof can of 
powder solvent, one of lubricating oil, 
and a jointed rod will come in handy. 

It is better to take too much ammuni- 
tion than too little. Fifty rounds for 
each rifle will be plenty. Probably, even 
on a long trip in a country where several 
species are to be hunted, the dude won't 
fire more than 20 shots or so. 

On one Canadian Rockies trip I fired 
28 shots in getting good examples of all 
major species. My companion fired 
about the same number. On another I 
fired 9 shots. However, on one trip into 
Sonora, where I had to do a lot of very 
long-range shooting at deer, and also 
shot some coyotes and coati-mundis, I 
used up almost 60 rounds. The dude 
who likes to sink his teeth into delicious 
grouse and ptarmigan should take about 
200 rounds of .22 ammunition, which 
takes up little space anyway. The best 
way to carry ammunition on the person 
is in a little leather container, worn at 
the belt and made just large enough to 
slip a box of cartridges into. 

Outfitters in all the principal big-game 
areas from Wyoming to Alaska, I be- 
lieve, are going to be astonished at the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
parties that they take afield after V-J 
day. Literally thousands of American 
soldiers have dreamed of a good pack 
trip into wilderness big-game country. 
Flying over enemy territory, standing 
watch on warships, sitting in damp fox- 
holes, they have dreamed of the day 
when they would line up their sights on 
their first bighorn, their first caribou, 
their first elk. Furthermore, I have 
heard from many who actually have the 
money salted away and earmarked. The 
same holds true for war workers. 

Recently one man wrote me, “I have 
the money set aside to treat myself, 
after all these years, to a real big-game 
hunt with all the trimmings. I won’t do 
anything but hunt and rest; but boy, 
how I'll do plenty of both!” 

On such a trip one should go light but 


right. If his personal belongings—his 
bed, his clothes, his rifles, and his bin- 
oculars—are all right, he’ll have the 


time of his life. But they had better be 
right. There aren’t any sporting-goods 
stores in the wilds of the Rockies! 


Fish Sounds Aren’‘t Vocal 


N ITEM in Gus Mager’s Game Gim- 
micks, in a recent issue, stated that 
no fish ever has developed vocal organs. 
This prompted a letter from Harry R. 
Schafer, of Detroit, Mich., seeking an ex- 
planation of the squawking sound a bull- 
head makes after it is out of the water. 
Mager’s reply follows: 

“Drumfish, grunts, croakers, blowfish, 
eels, bullheads, and a host of other fishes 
make sounds galore, but they are not pro- 
duced in the throat by vocal chords, so 
they’re not vocal sounds. Underwater fish 
noises have been confused with the hum 
of ship propellers, sometimes causing 
false alarms by vibrating sensitive listen- 
ing devices. Croakers in the Chesapeake 
Bay area have made noises that were 
heard 20 ft. through the water. 

“Drumming sounds of certain fish are 
said to be made by vibrating one of the 
muscles against an air bladder; or, in the 
case of the croakers, a sound is produced 
by forcing air from the air bladder into 
one of the lateral horns. Something like 
this may be the bullhead’s technique.” 
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PIONEERS IN SCOPE DEVELOPMENT 
for Hunting G Target Shooting 


The name LYMAN stands for the best in Telescopic 
fel gel =ai 
Through constant effort to achieve perfection in 
Lyman Scopes, the hunter and target shooter have 
enjoyed the satisfaction of demonstrating the high- 
est degree of accuracy possible from the combina- 


Sights for popular hunting and 


LYMAN ALASKAN 
All-Weather Hunting Scope, 22x 


Performance Wrartel Telit te! 





siTe)a ie} matal-Mmelilultlaliivela 


rifles. and telescopic sight 


Every development fei 
Lyman Scopes is made 
under the supervision of 
Lyman expert marksmen 
WY) stele la-Mmnceliliitel am alia 
ial oMalctcle (Me) mile ialelelicia; 
relsle Mn aslo Mmeelalticl- ami ame) 
privilege to work with 
them. Separate folders 
eh Zell lele)(-Melam @ Zire lam kel 
rel-t J ole) Mle) 01-5 a @ZLTe 1 
Alaskan Scope 
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Lyman Catalog No. 30 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., Middlefield, Conn. 
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A better glass at pre-war price 
768 El CAMINO REAL, SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 












WAR PRODUCTION still 
comes first... afterwards 
we'll be able to serve 
you better than ever 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 


SADDLE LEATHER 
CARTRIDGE BELTS 


Also holsters, shell cases, 

western saddles, other saddle leather products. Made 

by pioneer Western saddle makers since 1857. Ask 
ur dealer or write for catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland 4, Ore. 

























New nz 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- jj 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, aril, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 5501 Broadway, Dept. C-8, Chicago 40, Ili 


____ RECOIL PAD 


Slips over end of stock. Fits 
any rifle or shotgun. Has 
pre-war sponge rubber pad 
l-inch thick Cushions _re- 
coil Limited supply $ 













Postpaid 
Special price 
dozen lots 


International Merchandising Co. 
1415 Broadway Detroit 26, Mich. 


to dealers in 











High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory, Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 














PACHMAYR 


M™ PITCH ANGLE 


PAD ONLY 





INSTALL YOUR 


RECOIL PAD 


In a professional manner, refinish butt of 
stock after installation and custom fit the 
length and pitch according to your height 
and weight for $3.00, plus $4.50 labor. 


Et km 2. 
GUN WORKS 


Dept. 40, 1220 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

















Keep your eye on the Infantry 


.... the doughboy does it! 
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Meals That Stay With You 


EARTY provisions such as bacon 

(when, as, and if!), beans, and 

biscuits—-those popular “three 

B’s” of the outdoorsman’s menu 

still rate high on camp grub lists, even 

though concentrated and dehydrated 

foods, because of reduced weight and 

bulk, receive top billing, so to speak, for 
long, arduous pack trips. 

The three items mentioned above, 
along with a few companion viands 
which also will be discussed here, have 
three valuable characteristics for the 
man on the trail: They supply plenty of 
energy for strenuous outdoor living; 
they are easy to prepare, even with the 
crude cooking facilities found in many 
camps; and they have that filling quality 
so essential to the complete satisfaction 
of a keen appetite. 

So take along all the bacon, beans, and 
biscuit-making essentials your canoe or 
pack sack will accommodate—and also 
include salt pork, rice, potatoes, and 
eggs, whenever packing space permits. 

Here are some suggestions you will 
find helpful in handling and preparing 
these foods: 

Bacon. Bacon supplies more energy 
than any other meat, keeps much longer 
than fresh meat, and is concentrated 
enough to earn a place in lightweight 
packs. Therefore it is one of the most 
popular foods for campers. Almost 
everybody likes bacon and it is easily 
and quickly cooked. Choose high-grade 
bacon that has a well-defined “smoky” 
flavor. The leaner pieces are best be- 
cause they contain more protein. Sliced 
bacon is more convenient, of course, but 
it is practical only for short trips. Buy 
bacon in the chunk for any camping 
period of a week or more and you will 
have less trouble with mold. If a piece 
does collect fungus, you can scrape the 
spots off with a knife. But when mold 
appears on slices of bacon it is almost 
impossible to clean them. 

In hot weather, pack the bacon in tins 
to protect other articles against the 
grease. In cooler temperatures, wrap- 
ping the bacon carefully in parchment 
paper will suffi¢e, provided the package 
is then inclosed in a waterproof sack. 
When you put food in a pack sack, place 
the bacon at the side away from your 
back to keep it from body heat. 

Half a pound of bacon a man a day is 
i generous ration that also will furnish 
enough fat for making camp bread, 
gravy, and for frying other foods. Bacon 
fat to a large extent can take the place 
of butter. Half a pound of bacon makes 
9 or 10 slices. Incidentally, you need a 
very sharp knife to slice bacon cleanly 
in warm weather. 

The popular way to serve baeon is to 


fry it. This can be done in a few min- 
utes if you’re in a hurry. It’s best, how- 
ever, to cook bacon slowly—for 10 min- 
utes at least. Start it in a cold skillet 
and cook (uncovered) until the fat is 
clear and shows no white spots. The 
grease makes delicious gravy, and it can 
be thinned with an equal quantity of 
hot water. Many campers like it poured 
over hot cakes. Or you can add a little 
flour to the hot grease and keep stirring 
until it is well cooked; then pour ina 
cup or two of water and stir briskly 
until all lumps are smoothed out. 
Bacon can also be boiled like ham 
(about 30 minutes for each pound the 
piece weighs). Then it’s good either hot 
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ILL the flask with water to within \% 
in. of the top. Insert a cork and slap 
it sharply with your hand; refill with 
water and repeat the operation until 
the dent is gone.—Sanford H. Kessler. 








or cold, with mustard or catchup. But 
the best way to boil bacon is with beans 
or with some combination of vegetables 
that will make soup or a stew. For a 
quick camp stew, fry half a pound each 
of bacon and chipped beef together until 
slightly brown, then boil them with a 
mixture of vegetables. 

Salt Pork. In some regions salt pork is 
as popular as bacon with woodsmen and 
campers. It can be used in practically 
the same ways. Salt pork keeps better 
and resists mold longer-than bacon. It 
hasn't bacon’s protein content, but it 
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is packed full of energy and is espe- 
cially welcome in cold weather. If milk 
is available, dip sliced salt pork in it, 
then dip it in flour before frying. That 
gives it a delicious crust. Or put the 
pork slices in the skillet, cover them 
with milk, and cook very slowly. After 
the milk evaporates the meat begins to 
fry and the result is a mighty tasty dish. 

An Adirondack guide once showed me 
a new use for salt pork. He combined 
it with fish that contained many of those 
pesky small bones. The guide put slices 
of salt pork on the bottom of a Dutch 
oven, then filled it with pieces of fish 
mixed with more pork. He added hot 
water to almost cover the meat, set the 
oven over the camp fire until heated 
well, then buried it in a preheated bean- 
hole oven dug in the ground. The fish 
cooked all night and next morning their 
bones had become soft, like those found 
in canned mackeral and salmon. 

Beans. Dry beans actually are a con- 
centrated form of food, also an im- 
portant source of energy. Beans supply 
protein and help you to eke out a lim- 
ited meat supply. Their main drawback 
is the long time required for cooking— 
unless, of course, you can carry a supply 
of canned beans. They can be eaten cold 
out of the can if necessary. Beans 
canned with tomato sauce also make 
highly palatable sandwiches. To im- 
prove the flavor of canned beans, first 
fry a piece of onion with several slices 
of bacon, then add the beans, and heat 
thoroughly. Many people like a little 
brown sugar in this mixture. 

Dry beans can be made into a nourish- 
ing soup or boiled into a very good sub- 
stitute for baked beans when you have 
enough time. To make soup, boil 1 cup 
beans (for two people) with a little 
meat, preferably beef, although ham, 
bacon, salt pork, or even salami will do 
You can reduce the cooking time sub- 
stantially by first soaking the beans 
This can be done conveniently if you 
carry a quart jar with a screw-on cove! 
and keep the beans soaking in it while 
you’re on the move. 

Here’s a swell camp meal: Boil or 
bake 1 lb. dry beans with 1 lb. bacon or 
salt pork, the contents of a small bottle 
of catchup, a little salt, and brown sugar 
or molasses. There you have a dish that 
is both appetizing and nourishing. If 
you lack catchup, substitute a small can 
of tomato soup, half a cup of vinegar 
and 1 level tsp. dry mustard. This mix- 
ture is best baked in a bean-hole oven or 
a Dutch oven. However, boiling it over 
a very slow fire produces a result that 
is scarcely less delicious. 

Rice. If you like rice you're fortunate, 
because it is both a hearty staple and a 
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Thousands 
and thousands 
of LHS pipes have 
been requisitioned for 
our gallant fighting men, 
in Italy, and on every fight- 
ing front. Stay-at-homes have 
fewer LHS's to choose from, but 
every one is guaranteed to be 
up to pre-war standards, and 
that means craftsmanship, 
choice Imported Briar, and 
the “know how’ of LHS. 


$ 
Model No. 14 
Smooth Finish 


Dozens of other handsome 
model—antiqve or smooth. 
STERNCREST 14K — solid gold 
bond, specially selected 
brior = & 7. 

CERTIFIED PUREX . . $3.50 
Other LHS Pipes, $18 to $1.58 











Send for a copy of "Pointers on Pipes"—-FREE 


L & H Stern Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn i, N.Y. | 


| saveloy sausage. 
| fine, mix with rice, add a little bacon fat 


concentrated food. Rice has small bulk 
and little moisture content, compared to 
its great energy value. There’s no waste 
from hulls or peels. It is easily cooked 
and, unlike some concentrates, cooks 
quickly, usually in 15 to 25 minutes, and 
it needs no preliminary soaking. Rice 
swells to about three times its original 
size when cooked and 4 cup will serve 
two. However, campers usually prepare 





larger quantities because any that’s left 
over can be served in many tasty ways. 
Rice to a large extent can take the place | 
of bread and potatoes in the camp menu. 


There are two main types of rice, 
| white or polished, and brown or un- 
| polished. (The wild rice served with 


game dinners is not a true rice, as we 
know it, but the seed of a variety of 
marsh grass.) White rice—that found | 
most commonly on feod-store shelves— 
has the outer skin polished off. Brown 
rice is the whole grain, including the 
outside skin, and it is reputed to con- | 
tain more minerals and vitamins than 
the polished kind. It is not so easy to 
obtain, however, and does not keep so} 
well as white rice. The latter, when pro- | 
tected against moisture and weevils, 
will keep for a year or more. Brown 
rice, it should be noted, needs almost 
twice as much cooking time as white 
rice. 

White rice should be washed well to/| 
remove any tale or glucose which may 
have been applied to give the grains | 
more eye appeal. When boiled in hard 
water, rice may assume a grayish or a 
greenish hue. This doesn’t affect its 
food value and you can prevent this 
change merely by adding a tablespoon 
of vinegar or lemon juice to the water. 


The recipe for boiled rice calls for 8 
times as much water as grain. Eight 
cups water, 1 cup rice, and 3 tsp. salt 


will make enough for eight people. When 
the salted water is boiling briskly, add | 
rice slowly enough so as not to stop 
the boiling. A double boiler made of two | 


pots, one within the other with their | 
bottoms separated by small stones or | 
wiry brush, will prevent your rice from 
burning. 

Rice boiled or baked with milk in-| 
stead of water makes an _ excellent | 
breakfast dish or, with raisins, a nice 


dessert. Use the quantities given above 
and add % cup sugar, 1 cup raisins, and 
1 beaten egg. 

Left-over boiled rice (plain) makes 
delicious pancakes. Mix 2 cups cold 
cooked rice with 2 beaten eggs, season 
with salt, and drop by spoonfuls into a 
hot, greased skillet. Brown on both 
sides. While not strictly necessary, 1 
tsp. baking powder will give your pan- 
cakes extra lightness. 

Cooked rice and rice cakes are tops, 
served with butter and syrup or sugar, 
also with jelly, jam, or a sauce made of 
hot bacon fat thinned with water. When 
making puddings or desserts with rice, 
either whole, canned, or powdered milk 
may be used, and dried eggs may be 
substituted for fresh eggs if necessary. 
Another tip—put a little rice in the 
soups and stews you prepare at camp. 
It adds both nutriment and flavor. 

Rice baked or boiled with meat is de- | 
licious and filling. The meat may be 
fresh beef or pork (again—when, as, 
and if!) canned corned beef, salami, or 
Dice the meat rather 


and enough water to prevent the mix- 
ture from sticking to the kettle. Instead 
of water you can use a can of chicken 
soup, bouillon, or consommé. A cup of 
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- SHARP 
AND SERVICEABLE 


FINNISH-TYPE KNIFE 


® Orange, yellow and green 
molded tenite handles. Fine 
quality embossed sheath 
with inside wooden lining to 
prevent cutting. Tough, 
sharp blade of high carbon, 
electric furnace chrome 
steel. Deep blood grooves. 
Blades 3%", 4%", 54%" and 
5%". One of many Western 
knives—a fine example ofthe 
QUALITY you get in EVERY 
Western knife. It’s backed by 
generations of skill and ex- 
perience, plus new treat- 
ments of high carbon steel 
developed to produce the 
very finest knives for our 
armed forces. 














e No knives available now for civilian 
use—but they'll be ready for you just 
as soon as requirements of the armed 

forces are supplied. 


). ’ POCKET KNIVES, 

\ HUNTING KNIVES, 
: KITCHEN KNIVES, 
FISHING KNIVES, 
SCISSORS. 


WYcstam 


Make a note of the West- 
ern name. It means FINE 
cutlery. Soon, we hope, 
these knives will again 
be available for civilian 
use. When that time 
comes you'll have 200 or more beautiful, dur- 
able styles to choose from. 


WESTERN STATES CUTLERY CO. 


1605 BROADWAY BOULDER, COLO. 
AA 
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and Motorcycles 


Interesting—Historical 
Humorous! 

Read About . . . Ancient Motor History! 
“‘A MUST"’, says TIME Magazine. A best-seller, 
acclaimed by nation’s foremost reviewers. In 
2 Editions, each different in content—No. 1 and 
No. 2. Postpaid, $1.80 each. De Luxe cloth- 
bound, $2.50. Also Steam Car Edition, $2.00; 
cloth-bound, $3. 


CLYMER MOTORS, o«::. 01. 


2125 West Pico St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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rice cooked with % Ib. link sausages 
makes another tasty, hearty dish. First 
brown the sausages in a skillet, along 
with an onion or bit of garlic. Then add 
rice and enough liquid to prevent burn- 
ing, and simmer gently until the rice 
grains are tender. Rice-and-meat com- 
binations may be seasoned with parsley, 
thyme, chili, or curry—whichever may 
be available. 

Potatoes. This staple food plays an im- 
portant part in the diet of most of us. 
If you have room for them, raw po- 
tatoes will make camp grub more home- 
like. If possible, sort the potatoes be- 
fore packing and take only those of 
medium size. Select those with a smooth 
skin, as free as possible from bumps or 
deep eyes; then peeling them will be 
easier and less wasteful. 

Wash and dry the potatoes at home. 
Then if you decide to boil some in their 
jackets, they will be all ready to drop 
into boiling water. A 6 to 8-0z. raw 
spud, when peeled and cooked, is about 
right for one man’s meal, so on that 
basis you can estimate your needs. 

It’s a good idea to boil a double supply 
of potatoes for the night meal and fry 
the balance for breakfast. Fried po- 
tatoes and bacon—and eggs, if you have 
them—give you the kind of breakfast 
you need when you're going to paddle a 
canoe or lug a pack. Boiled potatoes 
taste swell with gravy made from bacon 
fat, and they also go great with canned 
fish or chipped beef. Plenty of folks like 
them just spread with butter and salted; 
and if you’re real hungry you'll go for 
them with salt alone. 

For mashed potatoes, leave half a cup 
of water in the pot when you pour off 
the liquid used in boiling them. Mash 
the potatoes with the bottom of a bot- 
tle or a piece of wood with a rounded 
end, mixing in the potato water to make 
them moist. Milk is better of course, if 
available. If you do use milk heat % cup 
of it and beat it into the spuds—it will 
make them white and fluffy. Add salt, 
and a chunk of butter if you have it. 
Trappers who spend the winter in very 
cold regions sometimes boil and mash 
their entire supply of potatoes before 
zero weather starts. Then they let them 
freeze and thaw out daily portions as 
needed. Thus they avoid the spoiling 
of raw potatoes by freezing. 

You needn’t have your fried potatoes 
practically swimming in grease, as some 
outdoor cooks persist in doing. Fry them 
with very litle fat and keep the skillet 
covered. You can even put in some left- 
over gravy, or even a little plain water, 
to keep them moist while they cook. 
For the last few minutes of frying, un- 
cover the pan and brown the potatoes 
slightly over a hotter flame. 

Peeled whole potatoes cook deliciously 
when put beside a chunk of meat in a 
Dutch oven or a reflector oven. You can 
also bake them sliced, covered with milk, 
and with a layer of bacon or salt pork 
on top. 

Eggs. They form one of the best sub- 
stitutes for meat, are easy to cook, and 
require only a few minutes preparation. 
Take fresh eggs with you when pos- 
sible. They’ll stand considerable knock- 
ing around in egg cartons made of stiff 
pressed fiber. Wrap two of these car- 
tons together in oiled paper (to prevent 
leakage if an egg should break), then 
roll them up in a sweater or blanket. 
You can bury a few eggs in good-size 
sacks of flour or corn meal. Pack-train 
campers sometimes space fresh eggs 
among the oats they take along for the 
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horses. On the other hand, enough eggs 
for four or five days can be broken care- 


fully into a quart fruit jar and poured | 


out as needed. 
Most egg-cooking troubles are caused 
by a fire that is too hot. Fry them over 


|medium heat and they won’t burn or 
| stick; also they will be more digestible. 


Fried eggs needn't be offensively greasy. 
Use very little fat and fry them only 
about a minute. Then add a little water, 
cover the skillet, and steam until the 
eggs are just the way you want them 

A few eggs fried with potatoes make a 
tasty one-dish meal. Hard-boiled eggs 
with salt and mayonnaise are excellent 
for noon lunches. Hikers often boil a 
dozen or two for this purpose, they’re so 
easy to carry—and so good! 

Biscuits. Obviously, the camper must 
carry his main biscuit supply in the 
form of flour. A good rule is to allow 
from “ to 1 cup flour a man a meal, de- 
pending upon what proportion of your 
meals will consist of bread. Flour runs 
about 4 cups to the pound, so these fig- 
ures will help you estimate your re- 
quirements. 

Premixed flours, to which you need 
add only water or milk before baking, 
save time and work. They are best for 
all except long wilderness trips on which 
their leavening property might go flat 
from exposure to moisture, and their 
shortening content turn stale with age. 
For the very long trips it is better to 
pack plain flour and baking powder and 


mix in the fat, salt, and sugar as used. 
Sacks of flour will stand considerable 
exposure—a light rain will merely wet 


through the cloth and form a paste that 
will resist further penetration of water. 

A good mixture of biscuit flour can be 
cooked in many different ways. It can 
be molded into biscuits and baked in a 
reflector oven or Dutch oven. It also 
can be made into a loaf and baked in the 
skillet, cooked in boiling water or meat 
broth to make dumplings, or made into 
hot cakes on a griddle or frying pan. 

The camp foods discussed here do not 
constitute a complete grub list by them- 


selves. They should be balanced with 
such items as dried or canned fruits, 
canned or powdered fruit juices, to- 
matoes, pickles; also sweets such as 
sugar, jams, and jellies. But because 
these three B’s and the other staple 
foods mentioned provide needed pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, and fats, they 
should be the backbone of your camp 


menu. You can add any trimmings you 
may desire.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Making Fires in Bad Weather 


HE woodcraft director of a certain 

New England boys’ camp had a severe 
test on fire building for his students. He 
sent them out in the woods, after a 
downpour of rain, with two matches and 
gave them 40 minutes’ time to kindle a 
lasting fire. Surprisingly enough, most 
of the youths succeeded at the first trial 
because they had been carefully trained. 
They knew what was necessary to make 
the fire, and they also knew where and 
how to get it. 

Every camper should master this 
knack. A fire’s cheerful heat is needed 
more in bad weather than on fair days, 
and fire might be vitally necessary to 
not only your comfort but your health 
when a cold rain persists. Here are hints 
which will help you earn your “diploma” 
for making fires in wet weather: 

To kindle the fire, you need a number 
of things. You need a reasonably dry 
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PORTABLE 
Fieto LIGHT 
that’s... 


JUSTRITE 


A rugged out-door electric lantern with a 
powerful beam or floodlight that pierces the 
darkest night and is absolutely dependable. 
Ideal for sportsmen and the perfect lantern 
for farm chores. 






Rugged as All 
Out-Doors 


Equipped with twin- 
bulbs and “kick-out”’ 
bulb socket and spark- 
proofed guard to meet 
the highest safety re- 
quirements. You're al- 
ways protected against 
light failure a burned 
out bulb is immediately 
replaced by a flick of the 
switch and the relief 
bulb moved into center 
position of the reflector 
instantly. 


Model No. 42-S 
$5.30 each 


Justrite Safety Lan- 
terns and stages <8 


A famous line specially 
designed for ‘ ‘he-man” 
service and approved 
for safety by the highest 


authorities. Priced from 


$3.85. 








Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer about JUSTRITE 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. F-2, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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men. A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Full length, fool 


proof Zipper, $2.50 extra. Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLEI 
BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D Many other sleep 
ing bag ere now available Write TODAY for FREE 


literature ALL BAGS MONFYBACK GUARANTEED 


INONY TW BAG Co. 





312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 
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place to lay the fire, dry matches, a 
roughened dry surface on which to 
scratch the match, inflammable tinder, 
finely split wood to serve as kindling, 
regular-size fuel to maintain the fire 
after it is started, a good draft, and 
some protection from wind and rain 
until the blaze is strong enough to re- 
sist them. Given these things, your task 
is really a cinch. And they are all within 
reach of the skillful fire builder. 

Unless you select a fairly dry place 
to lay the fire, its own heat may gener- 
ate enough steam out of the damp 
ground and bedded vegetation to smother 
it. Scrape away rain-soaked leaves, pine 
needles, or dead grass. Sometimes you 
can cover wet ground with stones which 
haven’t absorbed moisture or with short 
pieces of wood. At least choose well- 
drained ground, and don’t start a fire 
in some hole or depression where the 
earth is more sodden and where surface 
water is liable to run in and extin- 
guish it. 

Dry matches are insured by carrying 
them in a tested waterproof match box. 
Every camper should test his container 
periodically by soaking it overnight in 
water. If matches inside the box are dry 
enough to ignite next morning, you can 
safely trust your comfort at camp to it. 
Matches are often “souped up” by dip- 
ping the head and part of the stick in 
such inflammable materials as shellac, 
paraffin, collodion, or nail polish. This 
treatment is a huge help in wet, windy 
weather. The match flame is increased 
to several times its normal size, and it 
has a much longer burning time. A cou- 
ple of such matches will effectively dry 
out finely split, not-too-damp kindling 
enough to ignite it. 

It might sound trite to mention the 
small matter of a dry, rough place to 
scratch your match, but this point is 
really important. Match heads soften 
up or break when rubbed on damp sur- 
faces. A great many hunters and camp- 
ers have learned this fact to their sor- 
row and discomfort. A good plan is to 
carry a small square of medium sand- 
paper glued on the underside of the 
matchbox cover or slipped loose down 
around the outside of the matches inside 
the box. Some campers have sandpaper 
glued underneath a coat-pocket flap 
where it stays dry and is accessible. 
Some can light matches by jerking them 
out between the front teeth. This is a 
swell trick when it works, and worth 
cultivating by the outdoorsman, but 
don’t try it unless you’re willing to risk 
burned lips. 

It’s easy to have some inflammable 
tinder if you thought about it before 
you left home. A piece of candle, a mix- 
ture of sawdust and kerosene, squares 
of birch bark, or some old camera films 
will burn fiercely with the touch of a 
match and keep on burning until your 
kindling is ignited. Some campers carry 
inch-square cubes of paraffin wrapped in 
waxed paper to prevent their sticking 
together. These cubes are very practical. 
They are easy to pack, and burn for at 
least a minute. Lacking any special tin- 
der, use bunches of shavings made from 
the driest wood you can obtain. 

Kindling is merely some of the regu- 
lar fuel cut or split fine so it ignites 
quickly and easily. When the inexperi- 
enced camper uses too large fuel, he 
produces a heap of smoking, smoldering 
wood that smarts his eyes but does lit- 
tle else. You can obtain dry kindling 
in very wet woods by splitting it from 
the inside of limbs, poles, or small logs. 
Lightning-killed trees or tree stubs us- 
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Your SCHLITZ is on the way, sir! 
These magic words rouse eager anticipation with their 
promise of a beer that’s refreshingly different. Millions 
hail that famous flavor found only in SCHLITZ 


as the smoothest thing on ice! 





<A Bee 


JUST THE AZSS OF THE HOPS 
... 20 bitterness 


Copyright 1045, 
Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., 
Milwauhee, Wis, 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 








products neutral spirits «+ 


WIPS EXT! 


THEN 
AFTER THE NIPS ... CATTARAUGUS 


IS YOURS—for hunting, fishing, camping, or for 
work around the farm. The best of steel, the best 
of workmanship, and the know-how of three knife- 

making generations, 
CATTAR 
COMM 
KNI 





Awarded the Army and 
Navy “E” for production 


E) 
100% FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY 
O FOR THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 


allcarau Ctl) 


CUTLERY COMPANY 
LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 


|}poor draft 


|be exceptionally poor on a wet, 


|pigpen fashion will 


| 


made from choice American grain 


|ually supply both dry kindling and fuel. | 
The small dead limbs that grow on the 
|lower trunks of live trees usually have | 
dry centers that can be exposed and 
used when you shave or chop off the 
soggy outside. 

Regular fuel comes from the same 
source as kindling. Look also for fairly 
dry fuel on protected sides of trees, 
stumps, and rocks. Look underneath 
overhanging banks and in caves. Search 
fallen trees, since the trunk and many 
| limbs may be held up dry off of the 
| ground by other limbs on the underside. 
Remember that after your fire is well} 
started and you have built up a bed of | 
|coals, it will consume wood actually 
| dripping with rain. 

A fire can’t burn without air, and a 
is the cause of many fire-| 
The natural draft may 
heavy 
day or inside soaked woods. So build | 
‘your fire up on a little elevation. A 
mound of fairly dry dirt, or of stones, 
squares of barks, or limbs laid crisscross 
give good draft. 
Blowing the fire will help, too, when it is | 
small. Campers sometimes carry a four- 
foot length of small rubber tubing for 
this purpose; but you can usually get 
close enough to a small fire to use your 
mouth. Fanning the fire with your hat 
will help, if you don’t use too much force. 

If you are compelled to start the fire | 
while it is still raining, you must shelter | 
the small blaze at first and until it is 
hot enough to survive. Woodsmen often 
pitch their coat with stakes to form a| 
little tent over the baby fire. A bark 
shelter can also be arranged to shed off 
rain, or you can even light match and 
tinder under your hat.—M. H. D. 
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HENRI SAYS= 

“Won Pere told me-Chifpepoewa 
For generations men of the great 
North Woods have said—‘‘Give 
me Chippewa Woolens’”’. American 
sportsmen have learned to say— 

“Give me the same”’. 
Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHIRTS * STAGS » PARKAS * COATS « PANTS 
FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 


BIG VALUE 


Sy 


SLEEPING 


with TALON old 
FASTENERS naan 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
drab lining. 100 % all new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
air mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW. 


_SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6tnst., sanFrancisco3, Calif. 


;SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR « POLAROID « SAGE GREEN « NOVIOL 
$3.50 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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[hail Queries 
Porcupine Repellent for Tents 


Question: How can tent walls be protected 
against hungry porcupines? I am planning to 
keep two pup tents set up for 6 weeks in a re- 
mote section of the Adirondacks, but they will 
be occupied only over week-ends.—C. R. S., 
New York. 


Answer: I don’t know any positive means of 
preventing porcupines from gnawing tents. One 
measure I have heard of is to dump a couple of 
pounds of salt over a low stump near the tent. 
The idea is that the animals will lick the salt 
and not molest the tent. 

Another system is to coat the tent, especially 
the lower edges, with some substance that 
porcupines don’t like. The lower portions of 
wilderness cabins are often painted with a mix- 
ture of linseed oil and red pepper. This or a 
similar formula might work on tents. Linseed 
oil is a good waterproofing agent too. It takes 
a long time to dry but in drying would likely 
seal in the pepper so rain wouldn't wash it away, 
and a porky would taste it the instant he 
started to work on the cloth.—M. H. D. 


Wax Good for Trailer Tops 


Question: Please suggest some treatment for 
the dry leather top of my trailer.—C. M., Calif 


Answer: Wax is good to restore life and color 
to leather or imitation-leather trailer tops. 
However, some of the trailer factories offer 
their own preparations.—M. H. D. 


Mud Skis 


Question: I'd like to make a pair of “bog 
shoes”’ for walking in marshland near my home. 
Do you have plans which I could use?—A. T., 
Mich. 


Answer: Sorry, I don’t have plans for mak- 
ing bog shoes or mud skis. Your best bet 
would be to experiment with homemade pat- 
terns until you get one that works. I'd suggest 
that you get two pieces of % or %-in. plywood, 
about 8 x 15 in., and affix regular snowshoe 
bindings to hold them to your feet. After you 
try them out a bit you may have to vary the 
size somewhat, depending upon your weight and 
the softness of the mud you travel over.— 


M. H. D. 


Trapping in Alaska 


Question: Where can I obtain information 
on fur-bearing animals of Alaska, and on the 
weather and trapping conditions there? Are 
cabins obtainable close to good trapping terri- 
tory?—S. B., New York. 


Answer: There are many books which deal 
with conditions in Alaska. If your public li- 
brary doesn’t have them, it can usually draw 
them from the state library for you. 

I doubt that you can find ready-built cabins 
in much of the trapping territory in Alaska 
Most of the good ground is already claimed by 
local trappers who have covered the same 
stretches for a generation or two. It is not 
always easy for a stranger to make a place for 
his own traplines.—M. H , 


Stretcher for Beaver Hides 


Question: Can you tell me how to make a 
stretcher for beaver hides?—J. P. L. Neb. 


Answer: Most trappers stretch beaver skins 
on a round hoop made from a flexible limb. 
(The hides are supposed to be pulled as nearly 
round as possible.) The exact size of the hoop 
depends on the size of the pelt. Most trappers, 
however, make large hoops, then, when they 
catch a small beaver, use longer lacing cords to 
tie the hide inside the frame. Another stunt is 
to unlash the ends of the limb and shove them 
farther past each other to reduce the hoop’s 
size.—M. H. D. 
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In hot summer months many men find it partieu- 
larly difficult to keep their hair well groomed. 
‘That’s one big reason why Kreml Hair ‘Tonic is 
such a nationwide favorite! Kreml makes hair a 
pleasure to comb. It keeps it handsomely sroomed 
— never looking or feeling greasy or dirty. Kreml 
also promptly relieves itching of dry sealp and 
removes untidy dandruff flakes. Ask for 
Kreml at your barber’s. Buy Kreml at 
any drug counter. Use daily as directed. 






a8 O8 tions o> 


Good Housekeeping 
48 sores OE 


HEADIN’ FOR TROUBLE: > 
After such a day’s work —a cool plunge is 
aces. But what a sight his hair looks after 
grooming it with water—so stringy and un- 
ruly after it dries. What a shame he doesn’t 
know how Kreml keeps 


hair so neatly in place. 


his hair looks plastered down with grease! 
Kreml grooms “bedeviled hair” so handsomely 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE: > 
In his appearance and in his rating with the 
girls after he began using Kreml! He found 
Kreml just the “right-balance” dressing for 
his hair—“just right” to make his hair easy 
to comb — to look neatly groomed. 
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Yen summer sun and wind 


“BEDEVIL” 


Your hater 


. « » leaving it wild, unruly —hard to handle 


< TAKIN’ A BEATIN’: W hat a tangled, frowzled 
mess his hair is after working hours in the 
garden. Baked by the sun, blown by the wind 
— so hard to comb — stiff and wild looking. 
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KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 


Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Want Hot Foods 
Quickly When Out 
Hunting or Fishing? 


HEN here’s the COMPLETE answer 

—Speaker pocket-size Hotplate with 
HEATAB Flame-Tablets. Nothing else 
like this HOT combination. Instantly 
provides heat for cooking, frying or 
boiling and 101 other uses both out- 
doors and indoors. Imagine frying 
freshly caught fish on-the-spot, or boil- 
ing zestful coffee wherever and when- 
ever you want it — or heating baby’s 
milk when traveling. Sportsmen and 
women should always carry the Speaker 
Cookit in pocket, tackle box, gun case, 
or car glove compartment. The Cookit 
complete with Hotplate and HEATAB 
Flame-Tablets only $1.00 at your deal- 
er’s. If he doesn’t have it, order direct 
— $1.00 postpaid; $1.55 in Canada. 


1.w. SPEAKER core. 


3059 N. WEIL ST. @© MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


Canadian Speaker Corp., Ltd., Montreal 3 


Speaker Spells SAFETY 


in Vulcanized “MATCH-PATCH” Repairs. 

















Some Kinks for Campers 


ERE are a few 
LH camp kinks I 
have worked 


out which may be 
helpful to other 
sportsmen. First, if 
you want to keep 
your clothes, boots, 
and waders all in 
one place, you can 
make a handy 
hanger out of a 4-ft. 
length of 2 x 4 and several old broom- 
sticks cut up into pegs. Just bore 12 
holes at 4-in. intervals along the 2 x 4, 
and drive in the pegs. These should vary 
in length from about 6 in. or less for 
coats and caps to maybe 16 in. for your 
waders. Your footgear will hang nicely 
this way and slip easily off and on. 

If you have a wall tent or are planning 
to get one, you might add a few little 
touches to make it more comfortable. 
First, fix it so both ends can open. This 
permits a cross current of air in summer- 





| time, and in cold weather, when the wind 


changes, you can 
move your stove to 
the other end of the 
shelter. Then, in- 
stead of a ridgepole, 
sew a %-in. rope in 
“my the ridge and have 
Sw it extend 10 to 12 
~ums ft. at each end—to 


TENT 4; P 
POLE tie to trees and for 







GALVANIZED incidental use as a 
IRON FERRULE &X clothesline. To fa- 
cilitate packing, I 
cut my upright 


poles in half, then fasten a galvanized 
iron ferrule to one of the halves of each 
upright. 

My camp stove is a little different too. 
It’s made of black iron, has a hinged feed 
door at one end and, on the top, two re- 


enforced lids which 
can be swung away 
so the coffeepot and 
frying pan can be 
placed directly over 
the fire, I made it 
myself, but if you’ve 
never worked with 
iron it shouldn’t be 
difficult to find some- 
one to build it for 
you. 
The 





sections, 


made in 
each of a slightly different diameter, so 
they can be telescoped for carrying. The 


chimney is 


last joint—attached with an elbow so it 
is at a 45-degree angle to the rest of the 
pipe—is a spark arrester. It ends in 10 in. 
of perforated tin of the same diameter 
as the pipe and has a removable tin cap 
which can be taken off for more draft. 

Instead of cutting a chimney hole in 
your tent and fastening a metal collar to 
the canvas, do this: Take two short 
pieces of pipe—the same length but of 
different diameters so one can fit inside 
the other with plenty of air space. Make 
two perforated collars of proper size and 
solder them at both ends of the pipes, so 
you have a double-wall cylinder. Then 
solder on a band-iron lug which will 
snugly fit the tent pole. Set the contrap- 
tion on the pole and run your chimney 
out through it. The 
tent flap can be tied 
tightly around this 
tube with no fear of 
burning. And when 
you want to move 
your stove to the 
other end of the 
tent, you will find 
it easy to switch 
the hookup around 
as required.—R. W. 
Simon. 


TIN CAP_——* 


SPARK 
ARRESTER 














Quail on Toast 


A standard dish wherever these de- 
licious game birds are hunted, and here 
is a different way to prepare it. Allow 
one quail for each person. Dress the 
birds and cut in half by splitting the 
backbone. Dust with salt and pepper, 
dredge with flour, and brown in cooking 
fat or butter. Then add % cup boiling 
water, cover skillet closely and simmer 
over low heat until meat is tender. This 
will require about 30 minutes. Then 
pour in 1 cup rich milk and stir until 
slightly thick. Serve immediately on 
pieces of lightly buttered toast. 


GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Stewed Tomatoes 


\% lb. bacon 

1 small onion 

4 cups canned tomatoes 

1 tbsp. flour 

Dice bacon and onion, and cook to- 
gether until onion is lightly browned. 
Add tomatoes, and simmer 15 minutes. 
Then stir in the flour which has been 
rubbed smooth with a little cold water, 
and cook 5 minutes more. Add salt to 
taste. Serves six. 


Cherry Chiffon Pie 


1 envelope plain gelatine 

% cup cold water 

1 cup canned cherries, 

% cup cherry juice 

4 eggs 

25 cup sugar 

1 tsp. lemon juice 

% tsp. salt 

Beat egg yolks, mix with half the 

sugar and the cherry juice, add salt and 
cook over boiling water until mixture 
begins to thicken. Soften gelatine in 


drained 
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the cold water and add to the hot 
custard. Stir until perfectly dissolved. 
Put in cherries and lemon juice, and let 
cool. When the filling starts to thicken, 
fold in the egg whites (which have been 
beaten stiff with the balance of sugar). 
Pour in a cold pie shell and set aside to 
chill. Top with thin layer of whipped 
cream if desired, Makes a deep, 9-in. pie. 


Strawberry Sherbet 


1 pt. strawberries, pulped 

% cup sugar 

%4 cup corn syrup 

Juice of 1 lemon 

1 egg white beaten stiff 

1 cup cold water 

Pinch of salt. 

Mix strawberries, sugar, syrup, and 
lemon juice, and partially freeze. Then 
add water, beaten egg, and salt, mixing 
well. Finish freezing, and beat once, 
vigorously, just before the sherbet be- 
comes solid. 


Cooked-cereal Pancakes 


Delicious griddle cakes can be made 
from left-over wheat or oat cereal. 


2 cups cooked ce- % tsp. salt 
real 1 egg 
1 cup flour 2 tbsp. melted fat 
3 tsp. baking pow- Milk to make thin 
der batter 


Sift flour, salt, and baking powder to- 
gether and stir into the cereal. Add 
beaten egg and fat, and then enough 
milk to make a batter that pours read- 
ily from a pitcher. Bake in thin cakes 
on a hot griddle. This recipe serves 
four persons. 


Apricot Muffins 


1 cup white flour 

1 cup whole-wheat flour 

4 tbsp. baking powder 

3 tbsp. sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup sweet milk 

3 tbsp. melted fat 

1% tsp. salt 

1 cup cooked dried apricots 

Sift dry ingredients together. Beat the 
egg, add milk and shortening, and com- 
bine with the sifted ingredients. Grease 
muffin tins, fill one third full, place an 
apricot in each tin, and then pour in some 
more batter. Bake 25 minutes at 400 de- 
grees F, Makes 12 muffins, 


Wild-berry Pudding 


It’s easy to make puddings from the 
wild berries that grow in so many camp- 
ing regions. You won’t need an oven 
either. Mix a dumpling dough of 

2 cups flour 

4 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. salt 

1 beaten egg 

% cup milk or water 

Combine the dry ingredients, beat egg 
and milk together, and mix into a rather 
stiff dough. Or if you prefer you can 
use any ready-mixed biscuit flour. Roll 
or press dough about *s in. thick. Wash 
2 cups of berries, roll them in sugar and 
lay in center of the dough. Fold dough 
up over berries, put in a cloth bag, tie 
the top, and drop in a kettle of boiling 
water. Cover, and boil 20 minutes. Serves 
two or three persons.—Don Richards. 
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Briend as 


As Summer lengthens, and those prize lunkers 
go into deeper, cooler water, trolling behind a 
dependable engine that will throttle down to a 
low, unfaltering pace makes your fishing sheer 
enjoyment from the time you drop the spoon 
overboard until you bring your fighting fish 
to gaff. 

Here is where the superior qualities inherent in 
Champion Spark Plugs assure maximum fish- 
ing time and minimum tinkering. Exclusive 
Sillimanite insulators, and the patented Sill- 
ment seal which effectively minimizes com- 
pression leakage common to most spark plugs 
combine to insure flawless ignition under all 
operating conditions. 


In car, boat, or plane, Champion Spark Plugs 
make every engine a better performing, more 
dependable engine. That’s why discriminating 
outdoorsmen everywhere demand Champions. 
Check your spark plugs at regular intervals, and 
insist on Champions when you need new ones. 


DEPENDABLE 


Champion 





TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

















Nautical Rules and Terms 


XCEPT for certain wartime regula- 
tions, many of which have been re- 
scinded, the operation of small boats 
has always been notably free from 

restrictions. Whether such leniency will 
be continued depends almost entirely 
upon us boat owners. For example, a 
marked increase in the number of boat 
fires—largely because many owners 
failed to carry even common-sense equip- 
ment—brought about in recent years a 
tightening of the rules concerning safety 
devices. And should boating accidents in- 
crease, it is altogether likely that owners 
will be required to qualify for operators’ 
licenses similar to those issued to motor- 
ists and that the tests may be a great deal 
more exacting than those which prospec- 
tive automobile drivers undergo in al- 
most all states. 

Generally speaking, though, boating 
regulations have been by no means rigid, 
and they are thoroughly fair in that they 
are designed for the protection of all. 

Traffic afloat is more complicated than 
that on the highways. Boats approach 
one another from all angles. They are less 
maneuverable than cars. They require 
more time and space in which to stop. 
Yet, except for the big-city harbors, our 
waterways in the past have seldom been 
crowded enough to cause any great diffi- 
culties. There always has been plenty of 
room for passing, and rarely would the 
average owner get in a spot where he had 
need of any extensive knowledge of the 
rules of the road, as traffic regulations in 
general are called. 

But the future may be different. 
There's sure to be a large increase in the 
number of boats, as soon as conditions 
permit; there will be a lot of new owners, 
and many of the new craft will have 
stepped-up speeds. Obviously, when that 
day arrives every boat operator should 
have a thorough, practical knowledge of 
the rules that govern traffic on the water. 
And we will have to adhere to them 
strictly in order to avoid accidents and 
confusion—and a consequent tightening 
of the regulations. 

It seems to me, ‘therefore, that an out- 
line of the rules which are designed to 
make boating safer and more pleasurable 
will be both interesting and helpful at 
this time. While the following regula- 
tions govern only coastal waters, the 
Great Lakes, and large rivers, they are 
generally adaptable to smaller bodies of 
water. 

The time-honored rule, “keep to the 
right,” applies to boats passing in narrow 
channels, also when two craft approach 
each other head-on on any watercourse. 
Large boats, of course, are guided by 
whistle signals. One blast indicates the 
skipper’s intention to change his course 


to starboard (to the right); two blasts 
mean a swing to port (to the left); and 
three blasts are given to signify that the 
boat is going to stop or go astern. An ac- 
knowledgment by means of a corre- 
sponding series of blasts from the other 
boat indicates that such signals are un- 
derstood and will be followed. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates 
the basic traffic regulations. Boats over- 
taking you from the stern, or approach- 
ing you on your port side, must avoid 
you; those coming on to cross your bow 
from your starboard side have the right 
of way—just as an automobile driver has 
when he approaches from your right. You 
must slow down to let the craft at your 
right cross your bow, or else change your 
course to starboard and drop astern of it. 

Of course you must also use the rules 
of common sense. For example, a boat 
coming from your port side at a speed 
calculated to send him across your course 
far ahead of you should be permitted to 
cross your bow. On the other hand, any 


sudden burst of speed, made merely for 
the purpose of crossing another fellow’s 
bow, not only is bad form, it’s dangerous! 
Here’s another thing to consider. While 
legally the small boat may have the right 
of way over a large commercial steamer, 
tug, or ferryboat, the wise and courteous 
thing to do is to keep out of the way of 
the bigger, harder-to-maneuver craft. 
Sailboats have the right of way over 
power craft. But beyond the routine ob- 
servance of this rule, the considerate 
small-boat skipper will avoid throwing 
up a wash that might cause the sailboat 
to wallow and shake the wind out of its 
sails. If he comes upon one that is be- 
calmed, he offers a tow. The latter cour- 
tesy should also be shown to another 
power boat which is having difficulties. 
Lighter draft enables a small boat to 
maneuver around a larger one that has 
gone aground. In such a case, the proper 
thing is to swing clongside and offer to 
take someone ashore, or to deliver a mes- 
sage for help. In passing anchored boats 





Waten Tnaffic Rules 
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OVERTAKING BOATS ae 
MUST AVOID YOURS > SS 
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4 RIGHT-HAND OR DANGER ZONE: 
Pa APPROACHING BOATS HAVE 
RIGHT OF WAY OVER YOURS 
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buy and hold War Bonds 


every drop... Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
barreled in peacetime 


Long ago...in peacetime...Ancient Age, a great Kentucky whiskey, 
was laid away in charred oak barrels to age and ripen. Now, fully matured, 
it comes to you...A great whiskey with the authentic flavor that 


‘only a Kentucky Straight Bourbon like Ancient Age can give you. 








Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskey is five years old, 86 proof. 





and those with fishermen aboard, always 

slow down to avoid throwing a disturbing 

wash. Moreover, you never should oper- 

| ate with such speed as to throw a stern 

wave on somebody’s occupied strip of 
beach. 

; In other words, over and above careful 

a E: observance of the rules themselves, con- 

U N D E i S L U N G S E L F LO A D | N G i, ee sideration of the comfort and safety of 

r- ‘ ; : others should guide all your movements 

i} Always help the other fellow out when 

B 0 AT T R A | L E R > you can—it’s part of the traditional ca- 

= maraderie of the waterways. 

Sailboats have their own special regu- 
lations. These are especially important in 
racing, but every sailing-craft owner 
should be familiar with them in justice 
to himself and others. 

A close-hauled vessel—one which is 
sailing as close into the wind as she will 
go—has the right of way over boats run- 
ning free or with favorable winds. When 
two close-hauled boats are crossing tacks, 
the one with the wind over its starboard 
bow—said to be on the starboard (right) 
tack—has the right of way. In the case of 
two boats running free, but with the wind 
on different sides, the one with the wind 
on the starboard gets the preference 
Just remember “right is right,” and the 
into water, over the boat. It is sus- foregoing rule will stick in your mind. 
pended from its strongest points; no When two vessels are running free with 
strain on the bottom. the wind on the same side, the boat to 
windward—the side from which the wind 
is blowing—avoids the leeward craft. And 
one more point—a craft with the wind 
aft must steer clear of others 

So much for the rules of the road. Now 


FLOAT THE BOAT by backing trailer 


into the water. To load, run trailer 





Oris: BALLINGER Self-Loading Underslung Boat Trailer 
is essentially a one-man trailer—a fifteen year old child 
can easily launch a boat or take it out of the water. No 
heavy lifting at any time as the entire frame is suspended 
at an approximate balance, and acts as a leverage to 





raise one end at a time....WrRtTE for information on there is another important subject upon 
Post-War priority deliveries, s . $s are f » ster ‘ y pi , d 

prio cle eries, since our facilities are now The stern of the boat is engaged by which you should be well informed, and 
engaged in war production, springs of trailer with the boat in the that is nautical terminology. In other 


water or still on the ground. Frame is 
se groun svteeg words, you should be able to call boat 


then pulled do o faste he ste 
SPORTING SPECIALTIES co., COLOMA, MICH. ang eee = parts and equipment by their correct nau 


and the boat is on wheels ready to go. 
tical names 
Most everybody knows the meaning of 
— — bow and stern—but these terms should 
be used to indicate construction 


7 SHERRILL 











bow to which the planks are fastened 
The transom is the board at the stern to 
which the sternpost is fastened 

Port means left, and starboard means 
right (as we have already indicated) 
and it is well to get in the habit of think 
ing in those terms and using them. Fore 
and aft, as you surely know, mean the 
forward and rear ends of your boat re 
spectively. The beam is the measurement 
of the hull at its widest point 

The term beam is also used in designat 
ing the position of other boats or objects 
in the water on either side of you. An ob 
ject is off your starboard or port beam 
when it is directly opposite your beam o1 
the right or left side of you. If it lies 
ahead of this point, up to a point halfway 
to the bow, it is defined as being located 
forward of your Starboard or port beam 
It is said to be dead ahead when its posi 
tion is on either bow or directly in front 
of you. Aft, of course, is directly over the 






parts, such as the stem and the transom 
AVIATION TYPE Magnélic OIRECTOR" 


The stem is the piece of timber at the 





> 
._—. ~ = 75 


a er 39 ° Oy | stern. If the boat or other object lies back 
DON T GET LOST Save Tires and Gas! of a position off your beam or in an area 
extending from the off-beam position 
Use a Sherrill Auto Compass Ruggedly constructed of modern halfway to your stern, it is referred to as 
abaft the starboard or port beam 
Lying between the stern and halfway 
or fun. It is accurate, durable lined precision instrument is to the beam, the object is said to be off 
the (port or starboard) quarter. All of 
. . ee " 7 these directions can best be understood 
windshield of your car. Simple to Compasses used by the U. S. by studying the accompanying chart of 
operate. No tools are required. Armed Forces. Supply limited! water traffic rules. In large shipping, such 
F bearings are given accurately in terms of 


Sold at Hdw., Drug. Dept., 4S 50 so many (compass) points off the bow 
Sk é prt } 
Chain Stores and Service beam, or stern, as the case may be—but 


Stations. Only 


whether you drive for business molded plastic, this new stream- 


and easily attached to dash or modeled from Sherrill Tank 





such detailed knowledge is not necessary 
to the small-boat owner! 
Draft means the depth of the water 


y 
— a 


ENT COMPANY, PERU, 
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FILLET. Learn how to 


) filletany fish you catch. 






























|Durham Fillet Set. pes 
Reveals mew secrets, | & 
simplifies filleting. be 
ae = CONSERVE. Fillets | > 
E> keep for months. Save | 
valuable food, ration 

points. ee 


‘ENJOY delicious © & 
meas long after your 9 
vet y¥ catch. It’s easy with #3 
\ the new Durham Set. | 


Set Contains: Complete Instruc- f } 
tion Book with full color print ‘The | 
Cutty Hunk Fisherman.”’ White Oak | 
Board, inset sharpening stone, and 
impaling hook. : 
You'llsave ration pointsand more F > 
than the cost of set on food bills. 7 7 


Set complete $5, k » 
postpaid. Book @¥y 
alone $2. e. 


Order direct 
ept. 

















COOLER und CLEANER 
PIPE SMOKING 


When conditions permit, cool, 
sweet-smoking Kirsten pipes will 
again be available at leading 
dealers everywhere. Right now, 
these fine pipes are all distrib- 
uted by the armed forces to 
overseas service men. Scien- 
tifically designed, the Kirsten 
pre-cools each puff of 
smoke. Irritating tars and 
oils are condensed and 
trapped in the big radia- 
tor, leaving milder, 
sweeter smoke to enter / 
the mouth, throat and / 
lungs. 

























When you 
are able to 
buy your 
Kirsten, you'll 
be glad you 
waited! 


KIRSTEN ore. co. 
Dept. 


Don't let up— 
Seattle 1, ech, 


Buy War Bonds! 





? 


THE i, , 
UA? -nnoiaron: PIPE 


|edges to give a tighter 


your boat draws, that is, 
sets in the water. It has no connection 


how deep she | 


with the depth of your boat from deck to | 


bottom, as I have found some 


| believe. 


The height of the sides of your craft, 
from the waterline to the deck, is called 
the freeboard. 

On some plans you will see references 
to water-line and overall lengths. The for- 
mer means the length of the boat at the 
line where the water comes on the sides. 
Overall length is the full length, from the 
farthest point forward to the farthest 
point aft. Sometimes these two measure- 
ments are designated as W.L. and L.O.A. 

A knee is an L-shape member used to 
fasten the transom and the stem to the 
keel. Quarter-knees fasten the upper cor- 
ners of the transom to the gunwales, or 
sides. A breasthook is used for a similar 
purpose forward, that is to tie the side 
construction to the bow at the gunwales. 

The keel is the principal timber of a 
boat—-the foundation piece, so to speak 
located at the bottom and running along 
the entire length of the craft. The keelson 
is a strengthening piece placed inside the 
boat over the keel and attached to it. 

Now about frames and ribs. Frames are 
the sawed-out members which form the 
skeleton of a flat-bottom or V-bottom 
boat. Ribs are lighter strips of wood bent 
to conform with the lines of the craft in 
which they serve, so to speak, as the 
timbers. 

The term inwales refers to members 
inside the ribs and planking. They are 
sometimes called gunwales, but techni- 
cally they are supplementary to the gun- 
wales. The outer strips at this point of a 
boat’s construction are called gunwale 
rubstrips, rails, or guards. Chine strips 
are used to strengthen the construction 
and the seam at the point where the bot- 
tom joins the sides in a flat-bottom or 
V-bottom boat. Such boats are sometimes 
called chine types. The light strips em- 
ployed in backing the seams of some 
types of planking are Known as the 
battens. 

Other boat parts with which you should 
be familiar are the side stringers, or side 
or sister keelsons. They are long strips 
placed inside the frames and well out 
from the main keel or keelson. They are 
known as fore and aft members of the 
construction. Bilge keels are small strips 
on the outer side of the boat and well out 
from the keel itself. They are usually 
placed over a canvas bottom to minimize 
the chafe and wear of grounding. The 
fixtures that hold the seats are known 
nautically as seat risers. 

In the specifications of a canvas-cov- 
ered boat, half-ribs indicate those ribs 
carried only partially up the sides be- 
tween the regular, or full-length ribs 
Spray rails are V-shape strips, used most- 
ly on fast runabouts as a protection 
against spray. Their wide base goes 
against the planking and they run paral- 
lel to the water and just above it at the 
after half of the boat, then in a gradual 
upward curve to a point high up on the 
bow. 

Planking refers to the boards or strips 
which cover the sides, bottom, and deck 
of the boat. It may consist of wide or 
narrow pieces, depending upon the type 
of craft. Frequently the strakes, as these 
strips are called, have specially formed 
fit and prevent 
leaking at the seams. The form of plank- 
ing known as lapstreak has overlapping 
edges. The planks on either side of the 
keel, usually somewhat wider than the 
others, are referred to as garboards. 

Fastenings consist of the nails, screws, 
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AMERICAN 
BOY 


May he always be given the 
Opportunity to know the 
beauty of the forests—the 
thrill of the dawn—the song 
of the birds and the wonders 
of the wild life. This is his 
heritage. Our duty to pre- 


serve and protect it. 


--- ONLY AFTER 
OUR WAR WORK IS COMPLETED 
rE 


the new Precision-Built 
BLUE RIBBON 
CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 





Only 
GENUINE 
CHAMPIONS 
will display this 
Blue Ribbon seal 
of quality 


CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CO. 
2633 27TH AVENUE SOUTH - DEPT. A-8 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 








RELAX 


with a 


»MARXMAN> 
“ooaagee® 


IMPORTED BRIAR 


















Typical of fine pipe 

craftsmanship by 
MARXMAN. Seasoned, 
imported briar, 
ed for beauty of grain, 
hand 
a pipe of rare charm 


select- 


carved by into 


«+. Sweet, cool smoking! 


MARXMAN makes su- 
perb pipesin all shapes, 
standard and exclusive 
-..in all price ranges. 
Look for *MARXMAN> 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 













$5.00 


Large 


$7.50 


Massive 


$10.00 


AT FINE 
STORES 


»MARXMAN> 


27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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GET FUEL FAST 


Wood is bringing the hest prices ever _—" There is a big 
wad fe. A ® TTAWA Log Saw, easily operated. 
‘ells trees, saws limbs+ tore tos wood lot into money. 


_aame MFG. CO., 866 Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 


HUL Precision parts assure ac- 
curate performance of the 

HULL STREAMLINE AUTO COM- 
PASS. Improved by wartime engi- 
neering. New features. Folder free. 


Price $3.50. 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 246-P8 Warren, Ohio 














ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 
spots and let your motor run Nothing comphcated— 
no changes to be made — fits in your pocket. Fits all 
fishing motors. If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will send post paid for $1.00 (no stampa). 


PETERSON SALES CO. 
376 WN. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn. 














| the 


rivets, and bolts which are used to hold 
the various members of the boat together. 
The fittings, also called the hardware, are 
attached parts, such as the stem 
band, painter ring, seat braces, and row- 
locks. The trim refers to such members 
as the gunwales, rub strips, seats, and 
transom. Things which go with the boat, 
but which are not attached to it, are in- 
cluded under equipment. 

Learn well and practice consistently 
not only the rules of waterway traffic, but 
all those little courtesies which are tra- 
ditional to the sport of boating. Know 
also the language of boats and naviga- 


tion, and use it. By so doing you will be 
stamped as a real boatman—and your 
pleasure will be correspondingly en- 
hanced.—J. A. Emmett. 
Boating Fans 
Living in a Houseboat 
Question: I am 55 years old and alone, and 


have been thinking seriously of building myself 
a houseboat on a large lake in the northern tip 
of Idaho. I understand that this lake is about 
25 miles long and has plenty of good fishing. 
It is not far from Spokane, Wash. 

The actual building and financing of such a 
boat is no worry for me, but I'd like to know 
how houseboat homes work out in the long run. 
I have known of several persons living that 
way, 
satisfied after the newness of it wore off. I 
realize this depends largely upon the individual, 


but I'd just like to get your slant on it.— 
A. P. N., Mich. 
Answer: A lake such as you mention would 


be fine for a cabin-type boat. The scow-type 
houseboat has a lot of advantages in the way 
of low first cost and upkeep, and affords the 
most room for its size. If you are going to live 


alone, a boat about 27 ft. long with beam of 
about 10 ft. should be large enough, but a 
couple would require a 30 or 32-footer. I would 


not advise a larger boat than necessary for liv- 
ing and deck space. 

The cabin, taking up about half the deck 
space, should contain well-thought-out built-in 
accommodations, such as settee berths to serve 
as seats in daytime and beds at nighttime, a 
small toilet room with pump toilet and basin, 
a self-contained galley with liquid-fuel stove, 
pump or gravity-feed water supply from a tank 
aboard, small sink, and ample stowage space 
for food, dishes, and utensils. The rest of the 
deck space can be covered with a shelter—per- 
haps screened for outdoor living. On this type 
boat, the ice box might be best located on the 
deck 

The boat likely would have to be hauled out 
for the northern Idaho winter, and even if there 
are no special facilities for handling large boats, 
this type could be hauled out by means of skids 
and rollers plus a farmer's team or truck. For 
year-round living, you might get the boat hauled 
out in a location where there is hunting or at- 
tractive country to explore. In that case, in- 
sulating the cabin would be sensible and would 
not add much to the cost. Furthermore, so I 
could use the boat in early spring and late fall— 
the best time of the year in many sections— 
I would have heat aboard, preferably a simple 
wood-burner or, if space is short, one of those 
excellent little trailer heaters. Others might 
prefer a boat-type coal and wood-burning cook- 
stove. 

I wouldn't install power aboard, as it is 
costly, takes up a lot of space, and may be a 
fire hazard. The best plan is to have two small 
boats, one a canoe or a rowboat, the other an 
inboard-powered small tender which, in peace- 
time, sells for less than $200 complete. Use 
the canoe or rowboat for fishing and exploring 
out from the houseboat, the tender to tow the 
big boat from one anchorage to another and for 
trips to town after supplies. Houseboats often 
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THESE Exclusive 
GAR WOOD FEATURES 


IN THE ALL-NEW 
POSTWAR FLEET 
COMING AFTER VICTORY 


* “FLOWING LINE" design for 
matchless new beauty. 

* TOP IS AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF THE HULL for greater 
strength, smoother lines. 
* WAR-DEVELOPED INSU- 


LATION and sound-proofing 
throughout. 

* SLANTED, RECESSED WIND- 
SHIELD. V-type for unobstructed 
vision. 

* GAR WOOD ANCHOR 
TRADE-MARK 


symbol 
of the world’s finest speed boats 
and many others! 


DEALERS A few territaries still open. 
Write for postwar franchise information. 


Copyright 
May, 1945 


De Luxe Cabin Utility 


;GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


BOAT DIVISION 

MARYSVILLE 152 MICH. 

Winches and Cranes 
Heating Equipment 


€ 


Hoists and Bodies 
Tanks - Road Machinery 





" «Sota NO NOISE TO SCARE ’EM! 
bi No ‘‘put-put,’’ no splash of 
A oars —the fish stay right 

j there — and you can _ ust 

‘a both hands to pull them i: 
(2 — the variable speed and 


radius adjustment takes car* 
of navigation. Why not writ 
"» us for all the information. 


Sey | Uli) 
(Z CTROL | 


LEJAY MFG. CO. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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DUCK BOATS 





Better Built 
Lower Prices 


Canoes $83 and up 


Safe Boats With 
Full Length Spray Rails 


Keep passengers perfectly 
dry—even at high speeds. 
Catalog also shows today's 
six most popular models of 
sailboats. Two big factories 
—save you freight. 

OG FRE 





Rowboats $60 and up 





Outboards $60 and up 





Ee 
Write for your copy. State kind ¢ of 
boat in which you are int Light Boat for Auto 


THOMPSON. ‘BROs. BOAT MFG. CO, «47 
218 Ann St. Write to \ 118 Elm St. 











PESHTIGO, Wis. either piace) CORTLAND, N.Y. 
f “ 
im ct 
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will betel you Tidting 

pleasure at its best as 
soon as production re- 
leases come through. 
In the meantime, see 
your Dunphy dealer. 





DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
322 Broad St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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ULLY RESTORED 


By the MICHIGAN 
MACHINED-PITCH Method 

17 Service Stations 
using the identical equipment on which 
the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED. 
PITCH propellers are made are ready to 
give you a guaranteed accurate job on 
any type or make of propeller, inboard 
or outboard. No charge for checking 
Write for folder and name of nearest 
service station, AFTER 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 


BOW and ARROW HUNTING 
/\ _ GREAT SPORT 


Try it! Write today for free 
illustrated catalog. Bow and 
Arrow Sets, etc. 170- 
Page instruction book 
only 50c. 
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'STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 

Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 

Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

correction of stammering and 

stuttering —successful for 44 

years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 6057, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Keep your eye on the Infantry — 
. ... the doughboy does it! 














WAR IS WON 


AFTER THE 


tow more easily tnan tney will drive, and in 
any event you will hardly be towing long dis- 
tances. A 25-mile lake should have many in- 
dentations and coves for anchorage. 

If the water you have in mind is an artificial 
lake, a houseboat hull—with its shallow draft 
and heavy bottom—would be a good bet. Such 
waters are often snag-infested, and the shallow 
draft would get you into places where a deeper- 
draft cruiser could not venture. 

You don’t say whether you will build the 
boat yourself or have it done, but in either 
case it might be best first to get a set of plans, 
and go on from there. Ordinary house car- 
penters, once they understand what you want, 
could build it, and you could oversee or help 
them. A man handy with tools could build it 
himself, with about a good year’s work. Per- 
haps $500 worth of lumber, fastenings, hard- 
ware, and equipment would be required. Labor, 
hired in ordinary times, would run from $500 
to $1,000. All this is for building well and 
finishing and fitting the boat out nicely. Yearly 
upkeep would require merely seasonal hauling, 
and painting of hull and cabin exterior. 

I have lived on and used boats, usually of 
the sailing type, on coastal and Great Lakes 
waters almost all my life. One who does not 
become a marine hobo, but keeps up his boat 
and outfit, can live well this way, and more 
cheaply than ashore. Men usually like this 
life, but few women are interested enough in 
the outdoors to be thoroughly content 

Still, until the war, a surprising number 
of couples were living aboard either cruisers or 
auxiliaries of small and medium size. They'd 
usually cruise Chesapeake Bay or waters far- 
ther north during warm weather, then when 
fall came they'd work down the Inland Water- 
way to Florida for the winter. Living this fine 
life, one makes a host of friends along the way. 


—J.A. E. 


Boat for One-man Cruising 


Question: I am hoping to build a boat on 
which to live after the war. I would use it to 
travel along the East Coast from Maine to 
Florida, with side trips to the West Indies. 
Also, it would have to be small enough so 
that I could handle it alone. What type of 
boat do you recommend?—E. W., Pa. 


Answer: For the use you have in mind, I 
would advise a small chunky cruiser about 32 
ft. long, with a dependable marine-type engine, 
or, better still—especially if economy of op- 
eration is required—a chunky, rather shoal- 
draft auxiliary sailboat about the same size 
The latter type invariably has a small marine 
engine aboard to give a speed of about 6 miles 
an hour. The engine comes in handy in canals 
and narrow waters or when there is no wind, 
while the sails are available for open-water 
work. This is a good craft to choose for get- 
ting used to handling sails, too, as the knowl- 
edge can be acquired gradually, with the en- 
gine to fall back on in a pinch.—J. A. E 


Carrying Canoe on Auto 


Question: After the war I plan to spend a 
month or two camping with my wife and our 
Irish setter. I'd like to buy a 16-ft. canoe for 
the purpose, but want to know if you think it 
could be carried on a steel-top coupé Are 
there any suitable boat racks on the market for 
coupés, or should I borrow a friend’s sedan? 

I have two types of camping trip in mind— 
one where we'd leave the car and follow a 
stream, not-returning to the car until our va- 
cation was over; the other, going from lake to 
lake by automobile and using the canoe only to 
fish the lakes.—Lt. E. V. W., Army 


I know of no better or cheaper way 
yng or short, than 


Answer: 
to spend a vacation, either | 


| On a canoe trip. A 16-ft. canoe would be as 


| 





good as any for your purpose as you will hard- 
ly be carrying a very heavy camping outfit. 

The usual car-top carrier is intended for a 
coach or sedan, and with a coupé one usually 
has to use one set of cups and crosspiece for 
atop the car, then rig some sort of pipe frame- 
work to support. the forward overhang. Other- 
wise, cross winds that would tend to turn the 
canoe might be a problem 

If you could borrow the sedan, you would 
require only the usual carrier and you would 
have more room for your camping outfit and 
dog.—J. A. E 
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action at the Moselle, is 
one of the famous American Storm 
Boats you've heard so much about. 
These staunch little craft have been 
used with telling effect at water 


Here, in 


barriers from Guadalcanal to the 
historic crossing of the Rhine. 

They represent a new technique 
in boat building ...in which plastic 
bonded plywood is used to provide 
advantages in design, light weight, 

ugg dne 8s. 

Century knows how to handle this 
new material. Century Storm Boats 
rove that. Our experience dates 
rack to early experimental work on 
Assault Boats, developed by the 
Army before Pearl Harbor. 

You'll see what this experience 
means in superior construction and 
long boat life when Century’s new 
pleasure models are released. 
= CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 


\ 
a Manistee, Michigan 


Beuuljful Oilbounls 
tl cyfal. Gabourls 
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Answers You NeedtoKnow 


OONER or later most of us dog ad- 
dicts face certain stock problems 
the kind seed catalogues call hardy 
perennials. Suppose we consider a 

few of them and, if possible, figure out 
some system for solving them success- 
fully. 

A common headache is the hound 
that refuses to open up when striking or 
following a track—in other words, the 
so-called silent trailer. One _ prescrip- 
tion for this fault is to run the offending 
dog with one or more hounds that have 
good lusty voices and know how to use 
them, the idea being that the mute, in- 
glorious member of the party will take 
the hint and begin supplying his share 
of the music. Another scheme, espe- 
cially suited to beagles and _ rabbit 
hounds in general, is to kick out the 
game yourself, when possible; then to 
call in your dog, put him on the track, 
and run along with him a few rods, 
urging him on with excited cries— 
“Come on, boy!” “Go get him!” and the 
like. This too is obviously based on the 
imitation principle, and has been found 
satisfactory in many cases. 

Now I am indebted to a reader of this 
department for a third remedy. Fit out 
your dog with an ordinary strap harness, 
such as can be bought at any store deal- 
ing in dog supplies. To this harness at- 
tach a fairly long cord, so that the 
hound will drag it behind him as he 
works his cover. When he hits a trail, 
hold him in check with the cord, forcing 
him to a much slower pace than he 
would choose if he were on his own. 
This, it is claimed, will make him voice 
a protest in no uncertain tones; and 
barking on trail, if repeated frequently 
enough, will soon become a habit. The 
scheme sounds both simple and sen- 
sible, and seems well worth a trial. 

Here’s another stickler. Pups of all 
breeds almost invariably become sick 
while taking their first ride in a motor- 
car. As most of us know, this stomach 
kick-up is usually confined to the first 
or at most the.third trip. But some- 
times it becomes chronic—or, worse yet, 


NOOF! 


the nausea may disappear but the dog 
becomes permanently car-shy. This is a 
serious matter. Besides making trips to 
more or less distant hunting grounds 
extremely unpleasant for the gunner, it 
can be extremely dangerous to the dog 
himself, whose panicky struggles to es- 
cape from the car may result in severe 
injury. 

To overcome this form of nervous 
hysteria, which is often an inherited 
trait closely allied to man-shyness and 
gun-shyness, try in every possible way 
to make the pup enjoy being in your 
car when it is not in motion. Sit with 
him in it, talking to him, giving him 
an occasional pat on the head, just as 
you would if he were beside your chair 
in the house or you and he were loafing 
under a tree on the lawn. More im- 
portant still, make a practice of feeding 
him from a pan placed on the floor of 
the car. If you put a newspaper under 
the pan and stand by until he finishes 
his meal, neither floor nor upholstery 
need be soiled; and I think you will be 
surprised to find how quickly the little 
fellow’s fear of the car will change to 
an actual fondness for being inside it. 

The next step is to start your engine 
as Dash begins his floor-board dinner 
and keep it running while he eats it. 
Keep the car window open, but be ready 
to close it and shut off your engine in 
case he needs further schooling. Once 
this hurdle is successfully topped, the 
worst is over and the transition from a 
stationary to a slowly moving car rarely 
causes trouble. 


HIS system takes time, of course, but 

I know it is workable because I’ve seen 
it tried and can testify that it usually 
turns the trick. 

A third problem that pops up pretty 
frequently is whether or not to permit 
a bird-dog pup to romp and play with 
young children in his master’s family. 
Many people seem to think this is likely 
to ruin a pup for field work. Personally, 
I don’t agree with this notion. In my 
opinion, the average pup is much 


Here's a suggested cure for the silent 
trailer. Maybe it will work for youl 
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smarter than most of us think he is. 
He knows the difference between little 
children and grown-ups and shapes his 
conduct accordingly. The fact that he 
has a grand and glorious time fooling 
around with seven or eight-year-old 
Sally or Billy doesn’t lessen his respect 
for the man or woman he recognizes as 
his master or mistress and has learned 
to love, honor, and obey. 

From my own observation I have 
come to the conclusion that a clever pup 
considers human youngsters of that age 
about on a par with his own litter 
brothers and sisters as playmates; and 
surely no one claims bird-dog pups can 
be ruined for field work simply by 
romping with one another in their yard 
or around the place. 


HE next question that comes up, as 

the song has it, over and over again, is 
this: Should a young pup be allowed to 
run loose, or should he be confined in a 
pen or chained to a kennel? Here the 
decision seems to be a Scotch verdict: 
yes or no, according to conditions. In 
the first place, a pup in town or in the 
suburbs, and a pup on a 200-acre farm 
in back country, call for very different 
treatment. 

Undoubtedly the former should be 
kept penned or hitched, if only for his 
safety’s sake. But it’s a big mistake to 
let the poor little tike “stew in his own 


juice” for long periods, with no op- 
portunity for frequent runs with his 
master in control. Even a half-hour 


romp in a city park (in cases where it’s 
not “agin the law,”) will teach the 
youngster plenty of lessons he can’t 
learn from the end of a chain at home; 
and if he can be taken to fairly open 
country every day or two, so much the 
better. 

As for the farm-raised pup, unless 
he’s more than six months old, give him 
the run of the ranch. He'll selaom 
travel far from the house or barn, and 
his wanderings will give him a fondness 
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@ The alert eagerness that makes a dog strain at his leash and the hearty stamina 


that keeps him hunting hard all day long... these things require the top-notch Gaines is America’s 
condition that comes from “every inch” nutrition. Gaines—with its abundance of Largest Selling 
tasty meat meal, plus vegetables, cereals, milk nutrients, minerals and _vita- Dog Food 


mins A, B;, Bs, Bs, D, E, niacin and pantothenate — gives your dog that kind of 
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RATION 


(DOG MEAL) 
FOR 


Nerve Control 


Half the sport of hunting is working 
behind a dog who's eager but steady 
on every point. 

That's why so many hunters swear 
by Miller's Ration — rich in Vitamin 
B; for steady nerves — plus meat meal, 
cereals, minerals, and the other vita- 
mins. For a steadier dog and happier 
hunting this year, start feeding 
Miller’s Ration. 


MILLER’S DOG FOODS 


s\ A 835 State Street, Battle Creek. Michigan 
FOOD SELECTION KITFOR 
FREE! SPORTING DOGS Write Today! 
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Here in California 

we know outdoor life 
at its best —and we 
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outdoor men enjoy. 
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for investigating fields and attractive 
covers and a confidence in himself that 
will be real assets later on. Of course 
he’ll develop a few faults, too; but a 
simple series of yard-breaking lessons 
should be sufficient to cure him of those 
when the proper time arrives. On the 
whole, the average pup will gain much 
more than he loses by taking trips of 
| this kind—and so will the man or 
| woman who is to train him. 

Right here let me add, however, that 
in this case, as in every other puppy 





problem, there are exceptions to the 
rule. The hard-headed harum-scarum 
that, when given his freedom, makes 


tracks for parts unknown and doesn’t 
show up till after dark, is doing neither 
himself nor his owner the slightest good, 
and should receive exactly the same 
treatment as his little friend in the city 
or suburbs. 

We now come to common problem 
No. 5—namely, is it a good idea to work 
a pup, whether budding bird dog or rab- 
bit hound, with an older dog to give 
said pup the benefit of his elder’s brains 
and experience? Part one—the case of 
the bird dogs—lI’ll answer with a more 
or less emphatic no. I’m not saying that 
a pointer, setter, or spaniel pup cannot 
and will not learn quite a bit by tag- 
ging along behind or butting in ahead 
of a dog that’s doing a good job on 
quail, woodcock, or grouse, as the case 
may be. But in the process the pup 
makes an infernal nuisance of himself 
by bothering an honest-working grown 
dog, and thereby tends to demoralize 
that dog. What’s more, few humans can 
handle even a_ well-trained, biddable 
bird dog (for the best of dogs need 
handling) and at the same time devote 
two thirds of their attention and effort 
to controlling a raw pup that, like Eu- 
gene Field's Little Boy Blue, is always 
in the way. 

When and if pheasants come into the 
picture, the set-up is still worse—in fact, 
to my way of thinking, it’s absolutely 
impracticable from every angle. Those 
Mongolian speed maniacs are leading 
your smart dog a merry chase, and you 
must be right up there with him from 
start to finish, or it’s just too bad; so 
what becomes of the poor pup mean- 
while? No, brother, this grown-dog- 
teaches-pup proposition is not for me— 
not where bird dogs are concerned. I'll 
enjoy shooting over my good gun dog 
today, and try training my good pup 
tomorrow; but no tangling of the two 
for this old-timer! 

Rabbit-hound pups are another mat- 
ter. In their case I think it an excel- 
lent plan to run youngsters with ma- 
ture, well-trained dogs; but a word of 
warning may not be out of place. Make 
sure your pup doesn’t run _ himself 
ragged. Take him up the moment you 
see him beginning to tire. And equally 
important, don’t follow this system too 
long. If you do, the pup may lose his 
sense of independence and begin trail- 
ing the older hound or hounds instead 
of the game he’s supposed to be track- 
ing. Once he gets that habit, it’s hard 
to break. 

Now we'll consider a sample question 
of a type that neither yours truly nor 
|}anyone else can answer with anything 
better than a blind guess, without com- 
plete knowledge of all the conditions 
connected with each individual case. 
Yet such queries reach me every month, 
and I’m devoting a little space to their 
consideration here simply to save cor- 
respondents unnecessary waste of time, 
trouble, and mental wear and tear. 


A reader, for example, recently wrote 
in for the correct answer to this ap- 
parently sensible question: When re- 
trieving a duck from water, how great 
a distance can a Labrador or a Chesa- 
peake Bay retriever be expected to swim 
without danger of drowning from ex- 
haustion? As I say, that sounds rea- 
sonable enough, and I don’t blame the 
writer for expecting prompt and satis- 
factory service at this end of the line; 
but he failed to get it, and maybe I can 
make you realize the reason. 

In the first place, the Labrador or 
Chesapeake the inquiring gentleman has 
in mind is, I assume, a dog of one of 
these breeds in the abstract—not a par- 
ticular individual; and no two dogs in 
any breed have the same _ strength, 
stamina, and courage, just as no two 
humans possess those same qualities in 
exactly the same degree. History tells 
us Leander swam the Hellespont, and 
Lord Byron is said to have accomplished 
the same feat centuries later. Various 
Britishers and at least one American 
have crossed the English Channel by 
the arm-and-leg method. A few months 
ago a Mexican did an equally impres- 
sive job in crossing a South American 
river. But that doesn’t prove that 
Greeks (including Spartans), English- 
men, Americans, and Mexicans, as races, 
can do as well; and you wouldn’t advise 
the average healthy citizen of any of 
these countries to try it. 

But that’s only the half of it. Wind, 
weather, and water conditions vary as 
much, or more, than the individual dogs 
we're talking about. The Chesapeake or 
Labrador that brings in his crippled 
duck from a distance of 100 yd. today 
may have a tough time of it reaching 
dry (or wet) land tomorrow with a 
stone-dead duck that fell only 100 ft. 
offshore. 

So don’t expect me, please, to know all 


the answers!—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
Cougars Die Hard! 
(Continued from page 21) 
dogs faster over that tortuous trail 


Soon as the collar slipped from Pat’s 
neck, he was off on the tracks baying 
joyously. If Pat was enthusiastic, Mike 
was just doubly so. Soon they were run- 
ning side by side down the slope into the 
canyon. 

Dan and I took after them. Most of 
the snow on this shady side of the can- 
yon was knee-deep, and we'd have given 
almost anything for a couple pairs of 
snowshoes about then. Often we found 
we could make time just sliding off the 
steep slopes. 

When we were halfway down we 
heard Cal hit the bottom of the canyon. 
The baying hounds by now had crossed 
the hollow and were nearing the top 
of the next ridge. For all we knew, the 
lion might be several miles ahead, for 
the redbones hadn't yet opened up on 
the notes that meant they were closing 
in. It was still snowing and Dan and I 
were not nearly so fresh as when we 
had unleashed the hounds. We'd been 
wishing for snowshoes; now we longed 
for horses. 

We picked our way out of the deep 
snow in the bottom of the canyon and 
somehow dragged ourselves up to the 
top of the far ridge. It was late after- 
noon and now the hounds and Cal had 
been out of sight of us for some time. 
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Resting on top of the ridge, we heard 
the hounds far off. Then, listening again, 
I heard sharp barks that put new life 
into my tired feet. 

“They've got him!” I told Dan. 

Now to get down into the next canyon 

—much deeper than the last—then go 
upcountry a mile and clamber partway 
up the opposite slope. If there hadn't 
been a treed cat at journey’s end, I don’t 
think we’d have made it. 

But all the greeting we got from Cal 
was, “Where’ve you been?” 

And—happy sight—there was the lion 
up a cedar tree! Pat and Mike, at its 
foot, kept up their barking. 

“He’s sure rested,” said Cal. “I’ve 
been here more’n an hour myself.” 

“Where’s your horse?” I asked. 

“Too many ledges to use him the last 
stretch,” Cal replied, “so I left him down 
the hill a ways.” 

Cal had a big fire roaring, so we sat 
around and dried ourselves. 

Then I took some pictures of the dogs 

-the cougar was too deep in the 
branches. 

“It’s your turn to knock the cat out 
of the tree,” Cal said, offering me his 





“Water should be as productive, acre 
for acre, as land. Our wildlife can be 
replenished, our waters restored.’’— 
Jay N. (“Ding’’) Darling, former chief, 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

. . « but only if we all help in the vital 
work of conservation. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


this year as you have done in the past, 
even if you don’t expect to use it. 





30/30. But first, while Dan took a bead 
on the cat, we had to tie the dogs. 

We had just finished when Dan said, 
“He’s coming down!” 

I made a grab for the .30/30, but the 
cat was out of the tree in a flash—and 
there was no report from Dan’s rifle. 
Later he told us he slipped just as he 
was going to shoot, then figured it would 
do no good. Cal and I loosed the hounds, 
and Pat was right behind the cougar 
as he cut downhill. I handed Cal his 
rifle, and he and Dan started after them. 
Putting camera and equipment back in 
the case, I followed. 

Just as I entered a little clearing I 
heard a shot and saw the cat drop out 
of a cedar and head for another, with 
the hounds on his heels. As quick as 
lightning, the wounded lion sprang into 
the tree, a bit wobbly on his pins. Then, 
just out of reach, he growled down at 
the dogs. A split second later he pounced 
down and I thought good-by, dogs! 

But above the lion’s roar, Cal’s .30/30 
rang out again—and Pat and Mike be- 
gan mauling a dead cat, shot right be- 
tween the eyes. 

“Sorry, Milt, we couldn’t keep him 
treed while you got some pictures,” said 
Cal. But the climax came and went so 
fast that even with camera in hand I'd 
have had no time for focusing. 

Tired but happy, we hauled the lion 
to a near-by cliff and pushed him over, 
just as the sun was going down. This 
one we took to be a two-year-old. At 
the bottom of the cliff we recovered the 
carcass, chained it on Big Black, and 
headed for camp. 

Once again we fell to musing over 
what we'd known all along: In those 
parts cougars come hard—-and they die 
the same way. 
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AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to worry about 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade”’ smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


— DURKAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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The Hoalth of Your Doy 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Running Eyes 


Question: Lately I’ve noticed that the eyes 
of my 9-year-old female dog have been filling 
with gray matter. Washing with boric-acid 
solution seems to help for a time, but the trou- 
ble always starts up again. She had distemper 
5 or 6 months ago, but seemed to make a com- 
plete recovery with no ill effects remaining. 

I hope the ailment isn’t communicable, since 
I have a young child.—L. D. K., Pa. 


Answer: I suggest that you bathe the eyes 
with 2 percent boric-acid solution followed with 
1 drop 5 percent argyrol twice a day for a week. 
Every night apply 1 percent yellow mercuric- 
oxide ointment in and around the eyes. 

I do not believe you need have any fear of 
the ailment’s being communicable.—J. R. K 


Stomach Rash 


Question: My cocker-spaniel pups has 
scratched his stomach so much that he’s de- 
veloped a reddish irritation. What should I 
do for him? He gets a good, well-rounded diet 
each day.—Mrs. C. L. G., New Hampshire. 


Answer: I advise you to examine the puppy 
very carefully for fleas or lice, and groom him 
every day. You might apply a 3 percent mix- 
ture of salicylic acid in olive oil to the af- 
fected parts once a day. Cover the body with 
an infant’s shirt. Bathe the animal if necessary, 
using Castile soap or soap flakes. 

Give him 1 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol 
twice a day, and add % tsp. calcium gluconate 
to the food once a day.—J. R. K. 


Coughs and Gags 


Question: At times my Irish setter is sub- 
ject to a slight cough which ends in his gagging 
as if trying to free something from his throat 
The local veterinarian found a few warts in the 
dog’s throat, and prescribed iodine tablets for 
them. I wonder if these warts cause the cough, 
and if there is any way to remove them 

Sometimes—not often—the dog will extend 
his head, close his mouth, and breathe vigor- 
ously through his nose as if he finds breathing 
dificult 

The dog used to have a bedding of wheat 
straw but I changed to cotton, thinking the 
straw dust might be causing the disturbance 
Is there any objection to the cotton?—E. B. E., 
Miss. 


Answer: The cough may be due to various 
ills Have the blood examined for filaria 
Perhaps the warts are causing the disturbance 
They will most likely disappear in time 

Add cod-liver oil to the daily diet. Inject 2 
or 3 drops of mineral oil into the nostrils twice 
a day for a few days. I believe the cough will 
disappear in a reasonable time, and that the 
difficult breathing will also be corrected 

I suggest using old blankets for bedding 
—J. R. K. 





Dog Questions 


What's a Good Quail Dog? 


Question: I want a dog that will be good for 
quail hunting and also a good playmate for my 
8-month-old son. I was interested in an Irish 
setter but have been told that they are not 
good quail dogs. Please tell me whether this is 
true, and also give me your opinion of the 
English and the Gordon setter. I do not want a 
pointer.—C. R. D., Calif. 


Answer: As a rule all three breeds you men- 
tion are good workers on quail, but I think it 
might be preferable to get an English setter of 
good field blood.—W. C 


Is He Gun-shy? 


Question: Last year, when my pointer was 
6 months old, I partly broke him on quail. He 
was good for his age, and not gun-shy. Re- 
cently the neighbors have been shooting at 
blackbirds in the trees, and the shooting causes 
my pup to scamper into the house. The back- 
fire of a car has the same effect on him. Last 
year I killed quail over him and he retrieved 
them, but I’m wondering if he might be gun- 
shy now. He is high strung, always on the 
move.—R. J. A., Ill 


Answer: It's too bad about those blackbirds, 
but if you take my advice I think your dog 
will be O.K. Take him out frequently before 
the season opens, carrying (if the law allows) 
a small pistol. When he is flushing or chasing 
game, fire the pistol. At first fire at a distance 
from him, then if he doesn’t get scared fire 
closer to him. I don’t imagine he will pay any 
attention to the shot while he’s interested in 


game, But don’t fire unless he is. If you can’t 
take a pistol out before opening day, do so 
then, and don't change to a gun until you're 


sure your dog isn’t gun-shy.—W. C. D 


Age Limit for Breeding Cockers 


Question: How great a risk is run breeding 
a female dog for the first time when she is 
more than 2 years old? I am living with my 
parents while my husband is in the service, 
and have neither the space nor the time to 
care for puppies. The dog, incidentally, is a 
registered pedigreed cocker spaniel I have 
heard that if she is mated with a registered 
sire the pups will bring a better price. Is that 
right? —Mrs. H. R., New York 


Answer: In my opinion there is no unusual! 
danger in breeding for the first time a cocker 2 
or 3 years old. I think you are right in the 
belief that registered dogs bring a better price 
than others—and the market for purebred pups 
is very brisk right now.—W. C. D. 


Pup Unties Shoelaces 


insists on un- 


Question: My young puppy 
tying people’s shoes as soon as they sit still 


How can I break him of this habit?—M. S., 
Nebr 
Answer: Next time your pup starts chewing 





your shoelace, place your other foot firmly on 
the toes of one of his hind feet, pressing hard 
enough to hurt but not injure him At the 
same time, in a quiet but firm voice, say, “No, 
no!"’ or words to that effect—and I am sure he 


l shoelaces. —W. C. D 


will lose his interest in 
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PEDIGREED Irish setters, English pointers, and 30.06 ALL METAL F.A. late issue Rifle Cart- 
































































































































Labrador puppies. Males $35.00, females $25.00. ridges $10.00 per 100. Cartridges 38 Special Re- | Every amateur — be proue te 
Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebraska. loads 34-50 ze r. 100. percuagion Caps, #11, $2.50 — ot te og ee 
“ve tea ——— S > a7 < 1ecess jus akes & 
COONHOUNDS—Male or Female Red-Bones, Blue- ond P. a hell igen  G A tor = hours of your spare time to 
A . emington shells, $7.50 per 1000. Recoil Pad 
Ticks, Black-Tans. Open and Silent Trailers. 3-5 rubber slipon type, U.S. Govt. for rifle, shotgun build, and operate nally 
yrs. old. Trial. Also Male and Female —_— $1.00. Rife Slings, U.S. Army Regulation 1144” | 0”, any voltage. There's in 
Hounds, 2-3 yrs. old. Write for prices. J. leather, 75c; 10,000 Rifle Slings, U.S. Army, 14%” | BU ilding and profit in usit g this 
Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray,” Ky. Webbing, 49c; fine condition. Utilite—Burns in handy od — sae 
3EAGLES. j is. ice puppies. Guy wind, rain, 2 in can, $3.00 doz. cans. Forward N 
a Seen, Saas pepen * money _with order. No COD shipments. Public KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 
bea AE Bn Sport Shops, Dept. L-71, 13 8. 16 St., Phila., Pa 8 or 40 
BLACK KING, Labrador at stud. Puppies ready, WANTED —r iF “ rae ~ =" ————— ~~ = Ous paeee b pie pong a ne oy pt pod Fo 
hunting and retrieving bloodlines. Peverill’s Nin to purchase for Cash OF trade. Luger bill, check or money order for complete plans and catalog. 
Pom-Dane Kennels, RR 5, Waterloo, Iowa. SS olvers.’ Ship ex] 38 — = 1e 4 ans . 
—EE _—$$ $$$ e anc ) evoivers e ress repalc 
| BLACK Labradors. Puppies to offer from very for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- LEJAY MFG., 493 LeJay Bidg., saacinsitin Minn. 
good breeding. Write for list and prices. Rodall nue, New York, N. Y aa ssdieatindiiataeietiemmaaeenatiianiabliniad 
Soa Ee ee ae 1, weer — FREE! 8-page Bargain Swap List of guns and 
Ss NG Spaniels. ationally Known breeder other sports items. Write today describing 
of International Champions, Field Winners, offers guns, reels, rods, outboards, golf clubs, binocu- GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, lars, scopes, radios watches, etc. you have PAT. 
Detroit 21, Mich. q to trade (or sell for cash); receive our gen- “The best silaround boot in the world” 
SPRINGER Spaniel pups who make good in erous ‘‘Cash or Trade Offer’’ and the List by w P a Pr se etiam 
field and show. State requirements fully. Kes- return mail Depend on America’s biggest Sande ts Mantua, A waned on tan Weltae tae tee 
terson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. traders to get you what you can’t obtain else- average boot; easy to nat on and take of: ne heeke 
— a , re 7 9 = acce ¢ .@ yh Pre , c “ 8 nol im 
REGISTERED American Water Spaniels, Spring- whe sll Will also accept trades for brand new acts as ankle Ce 
ers, Dachshunds. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Reising .22 Automatic Rifle, and for brand CEPT NO IMfTA TIONS! Get the original Gokey 
‘ Lake. Wisconsin. new Reising 45 Semi-Automatic Rifle. Per- Beste Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
: : ar fect condition What have you to _ offer in and Vostwear Catales 
INTELLIGENT Farm Raised Reg. Irish Setter trade? Klein’s Sporting Goods, 504TB South GOKEY COMPANY 
Pups. Guaranteed. Earl Bond, Albert Lea, Minn. Halsted. Chicago 7. Illinois. Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
‘ AKC eligible, springer or cocker puppies, from WANT Old Model 228 Cc ie ie coneen 
r hunters. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn. bg Lad Qld, Model. 38 Colt, Automatic, agar = - ———— 
’ SPRINGER Spaniel Pups. Stud Services. Send Ross, Mannlicker-Schoenauer, Foreign Shotguns. 
Stamps. Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, Illineis. Natalish, Stockbridge, Massachusetts ac 
i LOVELY Cocker Puppies. Healthy. Prices Rea- BLUING—PLATING. America’s Original Bluers 
i sonable. Registered. Busbys, Lamont, Kansas. sn o0 Bluing Salts Pistol size $2.95—Shotgun 
; 4.95. Finishing Oil $1.45. Tanks $3.95. Gun Blu 
Res Oks Tae kel stil, Cones secon os. Stes C Vig. Tampa © Fuorée.___. 
ra) NG Airedales. Cocker Spaniels. Irish Set- USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash 
t a English. Sakiesn’” Wateiian. is. trish hs Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold Stoeger 
€ $40.00 up. Trained dogs $150.00 up. Sold by mail Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
" or advance appointment only. Shipped on ap- 2000 Bargains, Modern Antique Firearms, Acces- 
proval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio sories. War Relics, Binoculars, Swords, Knives. 
CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach) “White Col. Catalog 30c. Smith’ Gunshop, Runnemede, N Veteran Guide says: 
lie—Also Sable and White Collies—-Black_ and “PLAN for plenty’? ammunition; guns-ammuni- 
Tan Rat Terriers. Regal Kennels, Nevada, O. tion list 25c. Frank Farish, Vicksburg, Miss sé + 
s IRISH Setters—beautiful puppies from cham- AMMUNITION Available to qualified purchasers. 
. pionship stock. Skyline Kennels, Bergen, N. Y. List 10c. Rudolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 
'RISH Setter Pups Reg. Reasonable Price. Bill TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 
Duncan, Weston. Mo. Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. ~ 
2 CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, well bred pup- GUN rebluing weaver scopes chokes custom 
. pies. Reg. hunting stock. Fred Chase, First mounting. D. L. Parshall, Gaylord, Mich. 
1 and Geer Ss. any,_Oreron. GUNS, Custom ammunition, buy, sell, trade. F 
ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, ghee ee es et. ae ‘ = 
e Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. Emerson, Auburn, Mass. Stamp for list. 











. 
~ ~ : — PISTOL ReBluing. Automatic $5.00. Revolver 

LITTER_reg. Cocker Spaniel pups. Ship any- . ‘ : | 

,, where. Write for prices. W. Bope, Rushville, 0. a, =< for Custom Finish. Brownell, ' 


BEAGLE, Basset, Pointer and Coon Hound pups. HossTHEEF GAYZETTE lists Rarest Guns, 
pra ~ . Muzzleloaders Send self-addressed, stamped 
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REGISTERED Redbone and Blacktan pups. Par- envelope. Rare Collections wanted. Miller Bed- Mil-Du-Rid guards against mildew 
ents A-1 cooners. Illustrated folder 25c. W. B. ford, New London, Ohio. . 
Frisbee, R-1, Clarence, Mo. = RELOADING —AII Popular calibres 12i%¢ ea. 22 damage to shoes, tent, clothing, 
POINTER Pups, $50 each. Champion Spunky Calibres 10c. Handloads for sale at OPA prices. 
Creek Boy, Doctor Blue Willing blood lines. We need ,primers. Turley Custom Loads, Brig- canvas and leather gear. 
Trade for modern guns. Harold Hemmelgarn, ham, Utah 
RR 1, No. 105, Maria Stein, Ohio KRAG RIFL ES, 30” barrel, $30.00. Krag parts, ey . 
HIGH CLASS, Hard hunting, Good-looking Bea- inquire. Antique Firearms, large list misc. col- I’m a guide. I have to know all the 
gles. Beautiful colored folder. Isaac’s Beagles, ectors items, 25c. Retting, Shokan, N. ¥ short cuts. And I’ve found the quick- 
5747 Kingsbury Drive acarbon 2, Michigan. GUNS—Modern, Antique, All kinds. Ammunition. est. safest, surest way to protect m 
" HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Trial. Literature Loading tools| & supplies. List 10c. Geo. iis ee ee mee + . y 
oe free. Dixie Kennels. aa eoetal Tilinois. eee 3957a Castleman, St. Louis 10, Mo. equipment from mildew. I just spray 
GOLDEN and Black Labrador pups from five WANTED: Good American or imported shotgun. , : : wi : ids al 
re six generations of Registered A-1 field dog Steel barrels. Any gauge or action. Leon Carle- my things with Mil-Du-Rid, and all 
Parentage. Kellogg, Junius, 8S. Dakota. _ ton, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota i mildew is instantly killed. 
METAL Dog Tags: Your name, address 25c coin. MODERN and Antique Pistols. Revolvers, Mus- i? - 
ms foe $i. — a oy mates (% - oo 35c ea. kets and Edged Weapons bought and sold. Illus- I can recommend Mil-Du-Rid 
Mai roducts, Box 9% endota inols. trated 145-page catalogue 25c Robert Abels, ’ ~~ , — - ¢ 
ATTRACT DUCKS, Fish. Plant Natural Foods. 860-K Lexington AV. New York 21, N.Y. for Provecting rmapaan my and 
1g _ Booklet Free. WILDLIFE NURSERIES, TACKHOLE DOT equipp ved 330 Weaver scopes stored articles in summer camps or 
is 711C-5, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. $37.90; 440 $43.40. For mounts add $4.40. Im- -abins. t It’s safe t . ’ 
: : : oe . mediate shipment. Tackhole Dot installed your cabins, too. § sale to use on any- 
Ly FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game Plant 330/440 $6.00 and tage. Every scope ally : . 
Terrell’s Dependable Seeds! Write Terrell’s, Leste thr madetae’” iiinatsaiel” telkeae ace thing soap and water won’t harm. 
e. 587A. Oshkosh, Wisconsin. inspectec or parallax, Illustrated folders for - 
, stamp. T Lee, Box 2123, Birmingham 1, Ala And best of all, it prevents the return 
ad WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively male - elem eit, tnaadl aad aka 
: ons PRIME Blac Bear Skins with head and claws ilde } ” 
a from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- shipped anywhere in the United States prepaid of mildew for months! 
ve ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. for $17.50. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Barth & 7 hi 
od ATTRACT Wild Ducks. Fish. Plant Natural Dolan, Valdez, Alaska. rindi Get rid of mildew this ez isy, inex- 
: Foods. Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, NETCRAFT Kit:—Make Landing Nets, Turtle vensive way. Buy Mil-Du-Rid at 
ci Box 371B. Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Traps, Live Nets, Hammocks. Dollar bill brings E eee, : : 
WING Flapping Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. ; sass ot ruttios (Patented), gages. illustrated your favorite department store, gro- 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. nstruction booklet. Smaller it:—-one shuttle, -erv. Dal P fares 
ol SAILS. Baltics 166 oa SE GS Goavas Govaes gage, booklet—50c. Netcraft, Toledo 12, Ohio. cery, paint or hardware store. 
2 Canvas, Cement, aiiedebe dope. Marine paints, FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners. 
he hardware, cork fenders, flags, etc. Canoe Equip- Professional grade, ‘ho trash, feathers. 6c_ in 
a nent. Army Blankets, Pup Tents, Haversacks, stamps for Materials Catalog. Sierra Tackle Co., 
. Messkits, Canteens, Cot Covers, Zippers. Cata- 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 32, Cal mis 
ps ogue. Alan-Clarke, Co. 100 Chambers N. Y. C. CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 
OUTBOARD Motor Repair Service; Complete by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
repair service on popular makes outboard mo- la included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00 
tors. Send us your motor now in order to in- Mel Cox, Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Tex. a eae maan 
sure orish delivery. Boats—-Motors—-Sporting FLY, Lure, Rod, materials. Catalog Free In- 
Goods—Fis ad Tackle. Maypole Boats & Mo- struction books. ‘‘Fly Tying’’, ‘‘Fly Dictionary’, 
~_ tors, 59 . Madison St., Chicago 44, Ill. ‘‘Lure Making’’, ‘‘Rod Making’’. Each 10c. All 
ll GLASS ~ = Finest American made in our fac- for 30c. Wiltmarths, Roosevelt, 1 ae 1 
Ss. tory, also all Taxidermists’ and Furriers’ Sup- WHOLESALE PRICES; Fly-Tying Materials, | INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION | 
, plies. Postal brings Free Catalog. Elwood Com- 1945 Catalog—101 Fly Descriptions, 10c Cash. Trade Sales Division. Dept. B-85 
pany, Dept. 77, Omaha 8, Nebr. _ _____—s Colbys, Amesbury, Mass | k “ aa - | 
‘SUCCESSFUL MINK RAISING”. 20 illustra- FLY Makers! 1945 Catalog. Culver Lures Co. J oS | 
ng tions _ pen — tt ms or on D5, 1847 S. 14th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. l Please send folder, ‘‘What is | 
ens and care, mailed postpa or one dollar. Ty ; 9 , 
on ~ FLY-TYERS! Best materials, low prices. Catalog. Mildew ? How to prevent it 
rd ta MINK oer ae “-_ _ Johnsbury. Vt. Perry Lures, 104 Campbell, West Haven Conn. | | 
10 utations anc xtra Jark ukons Pore Mataine . ~ Tre Py aaens - 
he Select quality. Price very reasonable. Joaquin FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, Supre me | | 
Jo, Fernandez, Waseca, Minnesota Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas ——e ; 
he SIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. Valuable fur. CAT-Fish-Carp-Buffalo. 45 Bait Recipes $3.00. | | ““27ess-------+--glMes¥ee---- 0. sees | 
D Delicious Meat. Easily Raised. Pleasant Pastime. _Box_157, 8. Station, _W Es, Bases... | reer re | 
: ‘remendous Demand. ‘‘Free Booklet shows Amaz- ANY IDLE FISHING TACKLE? We will buy rods 
ng Profits from Small Investment.’’ Willow and reels for cash. Appraisal on request. Alex | | 
Farm, R 20, Sellersville. Penna Taylor’s, 22 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. ’ 
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CAMEL THROUGH 
A NEEDLE’S 
EYE ! 






HANDCUFF trick! TAKE A GANDER AT THE 

BOTTLENECK THROUGH WHICH A LOBSTER 

MUST PULL HIS BIG CLAW OUT OF ITS SHELL 
WHEN HE/S MOLTING/ 








Coveis# HAVE EXPENSIVE TASTES-- THEY 

GO FOR LOBSTER!’ THEY PREFER YOUNG ONES 

---2TO4 INCHES LONG-.-- BUT CAN HANDLE 

-INCH HARD-SHELLS/ 
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. Of Tennessee 


Se 


Exceptional qualities mark a favorite 


flowers .. . as in gin. Hence the popularity 


of Dixie Belle ...a gin of subtle and 


exquisite bouquet . . . fresh, cleancut 
flavor that captures your taste instantly 
Every drop distilled from choice 
| 


grain neutral spirits and selected fruits, 


herbs and berries. You'll favor its flav 
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COCCOCAVE C40 (, 
90 Proof « Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits 


CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





